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PREFACE. 


N composing in any language, the various difficulties 
to be surmounted may be summed up in three 
classes—Accidence, Syntax, and Idiom. 

The Accidence is the first step, and must be learnt from 
the grammar. These Exercises will perhaps be of use to 
practise the learner in the cases and inflexions, but a fair 
acquaintance with them is presumed before starting to 
write Greek Prose at all. 

The Syntax must also in the main be learned from the 
grammar; but as the grammar is intended primarily for 
other purposes than to assist in composition, it has been 
thought advisable to give here some notes on Greek con- 
structions, arranged so that the learner may readily refer 
to them, and find what he is likely to want more easily 
than he could in a grammar. 

Some hints on Idiom, also, have been given here, so as 
to guide the student in those places where he is most 
likely to go wrong; and to suggest to him, without going 
too much into detail, some ideas.on the leading differences 
between the methods of expression adopted respectively in 
the English and Greek languages. 

A few words must be said about the Exercises. It is 
sometimes the practice to teach composition in the earlier 
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stages entirely by short sentences illustrating special con- 
structions. There is a note on the special construction, 
an example or two, and then an exercise upon it. Then 
you pass on to another construction similarly illustrated. 
This is very systematic; and it seems as though when 
the learner has been through a course of such exercises, he 
ought to know a good deal about the language. 

The great objection to this plan is that itis dull. No 
interest in composing can possibly be mspired in the 


learner who has detached clauses to translate about “the . 


Christian duty of shearing sheep rather than flaying 
them,” or “ the lion eating the gardener and the gardener’s 
aunt.” On the other hand, a connected tale need not be 
any harder than detached sentences: it may illustrate 
Greek constructions quite as fully and clearly, and with 
far more variety; and it is certain to be more lively. And 
every schoolmaster knows—what, indeed, is only common 
sense—that in teaching, dulness of method is a more 
serious obstacle to progress than all others put together. 
On this system, moreover, the boy gets to feel at once, 
what he never can feel about sentences, that he is really 
composing, writing something, and that it is within his 
power, if he takes pains, to do really good work, in which 
he may take pride and pleasure; it is not a task to be 
done, but a chance for the exercise of a faculty. And 
when this idea gets hold of him, progress is certain. 

I have therefore given the exercises from the first in 
the form of separate tales, complete in themselves. Many 
of the stories are not new, but I have endeavoured to put, 
them into a more or less lively shape, and yet one adapted 
tor turning inte Greek. The first two parts consist 
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entirely of tales thus written, Part III. containing pas- 
sages from histories of a kind adapted for more advanced 
students; while in Part IV. I have given a few passages 
of rhetorical prose to be done in the style of Demosthenes, 
and a very few at the end, of a dialectic or philosophical 
kind, for those more advanced boys who have read a little 
Plato. 

For similar reasons, I have put the Notes on Construc- 
tions and Idiom all together at the beginning, in order that 
the learner may not be wearied with exercises illustrating 
special points, but may have all the materials at hand 
(ready sorted) to solve any difficulty of construction or 
idiom that may arise. In this way, it is hoped, he will | 
find much less sameness, and at the same time, by con- 
stant reference to the notes, will gradually learn a good 
deal more Greek, and in a more permanent way, than he 
might do by taking up point after point by itself. In ‘this 
way, also, he learns in a more natural (and not really less 
systematic) manner, and gets to be more independent than 
if he is kept in the leading-strings of special exercises 
illustrating only special points. A further advantage of 
this arrangement is that the book may still be useful to 
the student, when he has ceased to do these exercises. 

The vocabulary is meant to supply all the common 
Greek words required in the exercises; any uncommon 
ones being given in the notes to each exercise. But the 
learner should specially attend to one or two points. 

(1). Always have a Greek-English lexicon at hand, to 
see what the usage of the Greek word is. Greek compo- 
sition will be learned five times as quickly if the lexicon 
is kept as much in use as the English-Greek vocabulary. 
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(2). When a word is not given, think of synonyms at 
once; donot give it up. Ifyou cannot find “astonishment,” 
look out “surprise,” and so on. 

(3). Often you have no need to look out the word at all: 
when you have recast the sentence into the simple shape 
fit for Greek Prose, you will find you know the words 
already. This is especially the case with the later exer- 
cises (Parts III., IV.) ; and will account for the fact that 
the vocabulary will be found more complete in the earlier. 
For example, words like “ wolf,” “dog,” “table,” require 
looking out. There is one, and probably only one, Greek 
word corresponding to them; but in sentences like “he 
inquired into the source of her inability,” “he poured out 
invective of the utmost virulence,” a little thought dis- 
closes to ys that we only want the Greek for “asked why 
she could not,” “blamed very dreadfully,” which we pro- 
bably know. 

The lists given before the vocabulary are intended to 
assist the student to find pronouns, conjunctions, particles, 
and prepositions, and also the references to the Notes on - 
Constructions, as easily as possible. It is a constant 
complaint about grammars, that “it is so hard to find 
the place.” I have done my best to make such a com- 
plaint impossible here. If everything else fails, let the 
Table of Contents be tried. The List of Conjunctions is 
practically an index to the Notes on Constructions: for 
example, the learner looks out there “so that,” and not 
only finds the Greek for it, but is referred to the full ex- 
planation in sections 49-55. The Scheme and Index of 
Moods are intended to give a general view, to clear the 
student’s mind when he has learned many details. ‘he 
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necessary information about the Article will be found on 
page 220. ; 

A hint in conclusion. The one unfailing way to learn 
composition—to which all notes, and lists, and books are 
but secondaty—is careful, constant study of the great 
Greek writers. Whatever Greek books you read, always 
have them at hand when you are doing composition, and 
constantly refresh your mind and taste by reading a few 
lines or sentences. In this way progress will be made, 
almost unconsciously, with surprising rapidity. 


NOTE TO THIRD EDITION. 


In issuing the third edition I have to acknowledge not 
only the great encouragement which I have received 
from those reviews which have noticed the book; but also 
the still greater kindness of many friends and strangers 
who have sent me a number of suggestions and criticisms 
which have occurred to them in using it, Many of these 
suggestions I have attempted to embody in this edition; 
while at the same time I have tried to keep the altera- 
tions within as narrow limits as possible, to prevent the 
confusion which often arises when the same class is using 
different editions of the same schoolbook. Other sugges- 
tions I have forborne to use, not because I did not agree 
with those who proposed them, but because I had to 
remember that I was writing hints for composition and 
not a grammar. 
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Among those to whom my thanks are largely due I 
must mention Professor J. W. WHITE, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts ; Mr. W. W. AsgquitH, of Clifton College; 
Mr. J. S. PHILLPoTTS, Head Master of Bedford Grammar 
School; Mr. G. Nutr and the Rev. F. D. Moricz, my 
friends and late colleagues at Rugby; and, above all, 
Mr. WHITELAW, of Rugby, to whose advice and encourage- 
ment, as well as to his consummate scholarship, I doubtless 
owe more than even I am myself aware of. 


NOTE TO FOURTH EDITION. 


THE chief alterations in this edition are corrections of 
accents in the Index, which I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. E. M. Geldart. 

. I have added a note on p. 8, enabling the learner to 
fit on to this book Professor Goodwin’s now generally 
adopted classification of Conditional Sentences into Par- 
ticular and General Suppositions. Other corrections are 
those of unimportant verbal inaccuracies, 
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NOTES ON CONSTRUCTIONS. 


§1. The chief difficulties to the beginner in turning 
passages of English into Greek are connected with the 
various uses of the Subjunctive and Optative moods, the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, the different forms of the 
' Qratio Obliqua, and the proper constructions and employ- 
ment of the Conjunctions and Particles. Most of these 
things are not to be found in the dictionaries: while in 
the grammar, which aims at classifying all the usages of 
the language in logical order, it is often difficult for the 
beginner to distinguish between the natural and common 
forms of expression, and those which are exceptional or 
irregular. A further difficulty is, that whereas he wants to 
know the proper usage of Attic prose, such as Thucydides 
or Demosthenes wrote, he finds along with these in the 
grammar the quite different usages of the Epic poetry of 
Homer, the Ionic prose of Herodotus, the later variations of 
Aristotle and others, and the innumerable licenses and 
stretches of idiom which occur in the dramatic and lyric 
poets. It is the object of the notes and hints here given, 
to enable him to find his way more easily than he could 
do with the assistance only of grammars and dictionaries. 

These notes are arranged as clearly as possible, with dis- 
tinct numbers by which reference is made to them in the 
exercises, and a table of contents is given by aid of which 
they may be readily found at once when required. 
eiD@. G. P.) B 
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I.—FINAL. 


§ 2. Final sentences express intention or purpose, and 
are usually introduced by one of the conjunctions meaning 
‘on order that, namely as, Saws, and tva.* 

The regular usage is to employ the subjunctive where the 
main verb is in a primary tense (pres. fut. perf.), the opiatie 
where the main verb is in a historic tense (imp. plup. aor.). 
[The negative is always j7. | 

(Primary.) 
evjoopas Tov inmov Wa xpyowpat aire. 
‘T will buy the horse that I may use him.’ 
(Mistoric.) 
arrAGov éxecOev Stas uy Downe avrdv. 
‘I went away that I might not see him.’ 


§ 3.—Notz 1. 


Beginners should notice that it is the mood, not 
the tense, of xpjo@pat and tou: which is important: they 
might either of them be the present, as well as the 
aorist, as far as the rule of sequence goes, but subjunctive 
and optative respectively they must be, to preserve the 
sequence. To put it briefly, what in Latin is sequence of 
tenses in Greek is SEQUENCE OF MOODS. 


§ 4.—NOoTE 2. 


But constantly after a past or historic verb the Greeks 
changed the dependent verb from the historic sequence to 
the primary, that is, from the optative to the subjunctive. 
The object was to gain vividness of expression by repre- 
senting the motive as present, sO that the reader is trans- 
ported graphically into the time when the events narrated 
were occurring, and, so to speak, sees the minds of the 
actors at work. Thus: 

* és and dxrws may have & in primary time. 
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enpagav Todro moBovpevor” pH olor éméAOwor [not énér- 
dovev |.—TuHUC. 

‘They did this in fear lest they might [but the Greek says 
‘may ’] come upon them.’ 


év ve elxov tots estrous eudpdgat, Srws pi) 7} exelvots 
épopyloacGar.—THUC. 

‘They were thinking of blocking up the entrance, that they 
might not be able to blockade the port.’ 


[m7 for regular sequence etn. ] 
Eecav*® uy povwOGor.—THUC. 
‘They were afraid they should be left alone.’ 
[Regular sequence povwAeiev. | 


§ 5.—NOTE 3. 


A rare but quite regular use+eof the final particles is, in 
certain cases, with the historic tenses of the indicative. 
This is used when you wish to express that something in 
the past ought to have been or miyht have been otherwise 
than it was, in order that some other purpose might have 
been fulfilled which was not. Thus: 

Xpiv vopov elvat pn épav, va ur) WOAAR onovd? avnAloxero. 
~— PLATO. 

‘We ought to have had a law against love, that much trouble 
might not have been wasted.’ 


&fov Hv mapetvas (va FKovcas.—PLATO. 

‘It was worth being there, in order that you might have 
heard him.’ 

[This construction, like the English ‘ ought to have had,’ 
may refer to present time: but it is treated (like the past) 
as unalterable. | 


* For the construction of fearing verbs, not strictly final though allied 
to it, see § 192. Instead of a final particle they take commonly ,4, ‘ lest.’ 
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§ 6.— Norte 4. 


Another common way of expressing the purpose is by 
the future participle, often with os: 


7AGov ént tHy Nuerépay SovAwadpevot.— LHUC. 
‘They came against our land to enslave it.’ 
mpéoBers éreuwav Adyous Toncopéevovs.— LHUC. 
‘They sent ambassadors to discuss.’ 
ovAAapBdver Kipov, as amoxrevGv.— XEN. 
‘He seizes Cyprus with the intention of killing him.’ 


[@s will express well the presumed intention: 7AOev os 
diarcEduevds pot, ‘he came as though to speak with me.’ ] 


§ '7.—NortE 5. 


Another way is with és or doris, and the future indica- 
tive. Observe, the Latin idiom of the relative with the 
subjunctive is inadmissible, and this is its Greek substitute : 


obxért EvecOar Epacay Sr ris diadAaynoerat.—THUC. 
‘They said there would no longer be any means of reconcilia- 
tion.’ 
[For d:adAaynoerar see § 4. | 


§ 8.—NOoTE 6. 


Here should be noticed the special usage, which is very 
frequent and very convenient, of dws and Szws jj with the 
future indicative, after verbs of precaution and consideration 
and the like. It is not exactly final, but borders closely 
upon that class, and in some cases shades off into it. The 
negative is always py. 

(Primary Time.) 

Smws Ta TapdvTa emavopOwOycerat Sef oKometvy, Kal py 
_ TpoedOdvra ert moppwrépw Ajoet tyas.—DeEM. Phil. 2. 

‘You must consider how best the present troubles shall be 
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set straight, and not advance yet further without your know- 
ledge.’ 


Aéyew Set cal mpdrrew Gms éxetvos mavoerat.— DEM. 
Phil. 3. 
‘We must speak and act with the view of stopping him.’ 


(Historic Time.) 


This will become, by strict sequence, fut. optative after. 
leading historic verb :* 


évepedctro Snws pi) dowroe €cowro.— XEN, Cyr. viii. 1, 43. 
‘He took care that they should not be in want of food.’ 


But more frequently the principle of Vividness (see § 4) 
will keep the indicative : 
éxpaccov Omws tis BonOea 7&et.—THUC. 
‘They tried to arrange that help should come.’ 
éreBlov . . . mpocéxwy THY yvouny, Snws axptBes te eloouat. 
—TxHucC. 5, 26. 


‘TI was alive at the time . . . paying attention with the view 
of getting accurate information.’ . 


Stws TAEVoETAt Tpoeldero.— DEM. 
‘He took precautions that it should sail.’ 


It may help the learner to enumerate a few of this class 
of verbs: 


oKOTG, emiysedoduat, povrl(w, Bovdrevo, PvAdrrw, dpa, 
MPATT@, PNXavGpat, TapackevdConat, and sometimes dééorxa. 


§ 9.—NorTE 7. 


In dialogue, there appears a similar usage without the verl 
of precaution, with the second person of the future ; amount- 
ing, in fact, to a bye-form of the imperative. 


* This, however, is rarc. 
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Just as we say: ‘Mind you go away before he comes,’ 
meaning what is really equivalent to an imperative, 
so in Greek: Stws dmoxwpyoes mply edd exeivov, where 
the principal verb épa or oxdme: [‘ see how you shall go,’ 
literally | is readily understood before the ézrws. 


Stas ov Evecde avipes ator ths édevOeplas.— XEN. 
‘See then that you be men, worthy of freedom.’ 


Smos iy épets Ore ort ra Sddexa dts EF.—PLATO. 
‘Mind you don't tell me 12 is twice 6.’ 


This is a very neat usage, and constant in dialogue: and 
it is a natural extension of this, as the sentence amounts 
to an order or prohibition, to use it indirectly after the 
ordering or prohibiting verb: 

mapayyéAAet Orws pt) Ecovtat.— PLATO. 
‘Bids them not be.’ 


dmnydpeves OTrws ply atoKpwwolunv.— PLATO. 
‘You forbade me to answer.’ 


[aroxpwvoiuny is future.] 


Il— DELIBERATIVE. 


§10. Another use of the subjunctive and optatiye, 
closely allied to the final, is that which occurs when, not 
the purpose exactly, but the course to be pursued is being 
considered ; as in the sentences: 


Trot tw ; elmwpev, |] ctype 5 
‘Where am I to go?’ ‘ Are we to speak, or be silent 9’ 


This use, as is natural, is confined to interrogative 
sentences, and may be employed either directly or indi- 
rectly. The two given above are direct deliberatives ; if 
we introduce another verb for them to be subordinate to, 
we shall get the indirect deliberative : 
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obk exw Orrot tw. obK elxov Grou tout. 
‘I don’t know where to go.’ ‘I did not know where to go.’ 


And from these examples we see that, exactly as in the 
final sentences, the regular sequence holds,: ze, after 
primary tenses of the principal verb the deliberative verb 
is subjunctive; after historic tenses, optative. A moment’s 
consideration will show that ordinarily the optative is not 
required in the direct form. The following examples will 
further illustrate this usage : 

obk éxav Stws Tév elpnudvwy éLamadXrayh, iplorarar rov 
a\ovv.—THUC. 

‘Not knowing how to escape from what he had said, he un- 
dertakes the expedition.’ 

ovK elxov G,Tt xpycawwro éavrots. 
‘They did not know what to do with themselves,’ 


So with e = ‘whether’: 


éxnpovto et mapadotey Thy méAw.—THUC. 
‘They asked whether they were to hand over the city.’ 


§ 11.—Nore 1. 


The deliberative subjunctive is constantly found, without 
any particle of interrogation, coupled with some such 
phrase as ‘do you wish?’ Thus: 

BovAet ovy abrov TweiOopev ;—PLATO. 
‘Do you wish then that we should persuade him ?’ 


§ 12.—NorE 2. 

The substitution of the subjunctive for optative, with a 
leading verb in historic time, precisely as in Final Sen- 
tences (see § 4), is made here also, for the same reason of 
Vividness. Thus: 

andpouv 80ev xpjpara AdBwor [for AdBorer]. 
‘They did not know where to get money from.’ 
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Or again, with ef and eize used interrogatively (‘whether). 


éBovdrdvovto etre Kataxavowow, etre GAAO Tt dal 

—THUC. 

‘They considered whether they should burn them, or do 
something else with them.’ 


[In the deliberation they said karan aTOyey and Thuc. 
preserves the mood. ] 


§ 13.—NotTE 3. 
The negative in the deliberative clause is m7. 


III—CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 
§ 14, The proper form of conditional sentence in all 
languages is ‘if....,then..... 
The zf-clause is called Protasis, the then-clause Apo- 
dosis. 
We say ‘if’ when we wish to put a case; and this use is 
naturally of three kinds* : 


(1) We put a case when we assume a thing as a fact, 
whether we really think so or not. Thus: 


‘If you are well, I am glad.’ 
‘If you intend to bathe, you are wise.’ 
‘If he stole the money, he will be condemned.’ 


(2) When the thing has not occurred, but we wish to 
indicate the consequences, supposing it did occur; and 
this supposition naturally falls into two classes, according 
to its character. 


(a) Near or practical supposition : 


‘If you come, I shall come too.’ 
‘Should it so turn out, we shall be lucky.’ 


* The instances here are Particular Suppositions, t.e., refer to spocial 
events. The forms given in (2) may be also General Suppositions, 
meaning, ‘If ever you come,’ . . . ‘if‘ever he gave me a book, . . .’ &e. 
There are two other forms of General Suppositions, Present and ‘Past, 
given on pp. 14, 15. 
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(b) Remote or speculative supposition : 
‘If I were to do it, I should be mad.’ 
‘If he gave me the book, I should read it.’ 


(3) When the event has already occurred (or is already 
occurring) otherwise than as supposed. (Privative.) As: 
‘If I had gone there, I should have found him, [implying 
‘but I did not go there, and so did not find him.’] 
‘If we had not been dining, we would have welcomed 
you,’ [‘but we are dining, and so don’t welcome you.’] 
In Greek (1) is indicative in protasis, indicative in 
apodosis. As: 
el eb Exes, yéynOa. 
el Aover Par pédAAEts, cwppovels. 
el ExAewe To adpyvpioy, xaraxpiOnoerat. 


(2) (a) Subjunctive in protasis, indicative in apodasis:* 
day 2XOns, adl{ouas kayo. 
edy otTw yevntat, evTvxTooper. 

(b) Optative in protasis, optative in apodosis - 

el rodro bpeny, patvoluny dy. 
el 80ln poe ry Evyypadiy, avayvolny av. 

(3) Past indicative in protasis, past indicative in 

apodosis : 

el éxeioce Am7nAODov, evpov dv advrov. 
el ph Cderrvodpen, Cexopueda av ce. 


[The Greek sentences translate the English in order. ] 


OBSERVE FOUR THINGS: 
(a) It is the mood, not (as in Latin) the tense, which 
determines which kind of conditional it is. + 
(b) If a negative is required in the protasis it is j7, 
not ov. 


* For édy and subj. ei with fut. ind. is also used: it is then strictly a 
case of (1). + (1) and (8) are distinguished by &». 
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(c) In (2) (6) and (3) [that is, wherever in English we 
say ‘should do,’ or ‘should have done’], dy is 
required, and of course in the apodosis. 

(d) In (2) (a), where subjunctive is used in the 
protasis, the conjunction must be éav, not el. 


§ 15.—NorE 1. 


The next difficulty, after mastering the conditional 
sentences in Oratio Recta, is to know how to deal with 
them when they occur in Oratio Obliqua. 

Now in the Oratio Obliqua, the principal verb of the 
conditional sentence, as of every other, is naturally in the 
anjinitive. 

Thus (2) (6), put obliquely, would become : 

Epny, el rodto Span, patveoOat ay adrov. 
‘T said that if he were to do this he would be mad.’ 


Epny, el S0ln por Thy Evyypadyy, dvayvavas dv. 
‘T said that if he gave me the book I would read it.’ 


(3), put obliquely, would become: 

Epny, el exeioe AmHAGOY, Edpety dy avrdy. 

‘T said that if I had gone away thither, I should have found 
him.’ 

Ens, el pry Cdermvodpuev, Huas béxeoOar dv ce. 


‘You said, that if we had not been dining, we should have 
welcomed you.’ 


If the oblique depends on a verb in a historic tense, the 
strict sequence would require that any subjunctive or 
present indicative in the protasis, as in (1) and (2), should 
become optative. 

Thus (1) would be: 


yeynOévas Edeyov el ed Exot. 
(2) evreynoew paper el otrw yévotro, 


4 
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But precisely as in the case of 67u after a past verb [see 
Orat. Obl., § 27], so with oblique conditional sentences, 
the primary time is retained in the protasis for the sake of 
vividness. Thus, in (1) and (2) it is more common to find 
the livelier forms: 


(1) yeynOévar ércyor ef ed Ex et. 
(2) ebruynoew epaper edy obrw yévyrat. 


§ 16.—NoTE 2. 


Similarly with those verbs [of perception] which take a 
participle instead of infinitive in the subordinate clause, 
the participle is used with dy in the conditional sentence. 
It will only be necessary just to show, without further ex- 
planation, what (2) (6) and (3) would become in this case: 


(2) (6) joOdpny pawopevov dy adrov el rodro Span. 
nmlaoraro, et doin por tTHy Evyypadny, eve av dvay- 
vovTa. 


(3) noe, el exetoe annrOor, edpav dv adrov, 
' €yvos has, ef wy eermvodpev, dexouévous av oe. 


Observe two things: 


(a) The nominative, not the accusative, of the par- 
ticiple is used, when it has the same subject as 
the principal verb [see Oratio Obliqua, § 28]. 

(6) Both with the participle and the infinitive con- 
struction, the protasis alone shows which form of 
the conditional sentence it 1s. Thus, ofda dpdcas 
ay =‘I know that I should do, and ‘I know 
that I should have done’ indifferently. The 
protasis decides readily which it is. 


All the remarks about the protasis in § 15 are true 
also of the participle-construction. 
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§ 17. N.B—In this section it was thought better not 
to take examples out of the Greek writers, because it 
would not have been possible to find there the same sen- 
tences direct and oblique; and this is much the clearest 
way of showing what changes they undergo when trans- 
ferred from one to the other. 


§ 18.—NoTE 3. 


It is quite as good Greek in the Oratio Obliqua to use 
67, as to use infinitive or participle. In that case the 
conditional sentence remains as it was in the Oratio Recta: 
except that after a past principal verb the strict sequence 
requires that all primary verbs in the conditional shall be 
changed to the optative to suit the cime of the main verb. 
The following instances (where we will still employ the 
examples of § 14) will make this clear without further 
words: 


(1) elmev™ Gri yeynOas ely el ed Exon. 
(2) (a) etmov Ott ef EXOo1 Adioiuny xayd 
Zreyor Ott el oftw yévoiro edruyjoomen. 


(2) (6) and (3) not being primary would not be changed 
after drt. Here again, however, the principle of Vividness 
would hold, and we should just as often find the strict 
sequence not observed, and yéynde, exer, édv EXO adiouat, 
etc., retained. 


§ 19.—NoTE 4. 


It should be observed that where a conditional sentence 
comes after a verb of saying or thinking (¢¢., is oblique), 
if there is a negative, the av, which is the mark of the con- 
ditional, has a tendency to be displaced, and to appear 
before the principal verb, so that it seems to belong to the 


wrong verb. 
* ony is not generally used with dn. 
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So the natural Greek for ‘he said he would not do it’ 
is ov av én mpagat. 
oux dy nyetro TeptyeveoOar.—THuC. 4. 8. 

‘He thought he would not succeed.’ 

So participles : 
ovx dv voulCwv avradvs amoAaBetv'-—Tuuc. 4. 8. 
‘Thinking he would not cut them off.’ 


IV.—INDEFINITE. 


§ 20. The moods of indefiniteness, or indefinite fre- 
quency, in Greek are closely connected with the con- 
ditionals, and the principle of their usage is precisely 
parallel to that of the latter. 

The simplest way will be to compare the definite and in- 
definite sentences, so that the distinction of mood may be 
clearly understood to correspond to a distinction of meaning. 


(Primary.) 
§ 21. (1) Take these two sentences: 
(a.) Tobro dnmdvwde ed’ 6 exmrA€omev. 


_ ©This is lost, for which we make our expedition,’ or ‘the 
object of our expedition is lost.’ 


(b.) dmdAwre eg’ 5 dv exrA€oper.— DEM. _ 
‘ Whatever be the object of our expedition it is lost.’ 
In (a) the thing which is lost 1s a particular thing 
(definite) ; in (0) it is anything whatever (indefinite). 
(Historic.) 
(2) Again, take these two: 
(a.) énevdy mposéucEav, of émBarat éreipOvro émBalvew. 
‘When (the ships) had come close, the marines tried to 
board.’ 
a6, a particular pair of ships, on a particular occasiun 


(definite). 
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(b.) ered) mpospi€eray, of em Barats éreipGvro émBalvew. 

—THUC. 

‘ Whenever two ships had come close, the marines tried to 
board.’ 

1.¢., any pair of ships, which happened constantly in the 
battle (indefinite). 

From these examples we see what the usage is. When 
the time is primary, the conjunction or relative has dy, and 
the verb is subjunctive. When the time is historic, there 
is no av, and the verb is optative. To give familiarity, let us 
take these further examples, which it will be sufficient 
merely to translate, without further explanation. [Nega- 
tive 7. | 

(1) Primary : 

Srrot dv orparnydv éexméuwnre, of éxOpol karayeAGou.— DEM. 

‘Wherever you send out a general, your enemies laugh at you.’ 

Sow dy tis paddov eLedrkyyn, ... Tocovr@ cupPovdrcdoat 
xadem@Tepov.— DEM. | 

‘The more one proves ... . the harder it is to advise.’ 
Stas ay €6éAn Teipducba Tepalverv.—PLATO. 
“In whatever way he may be willing let us try to finish it.’ 
So day is used = ‘if ever.’ (General Supposition.) 
yeAGre qv Tit AowdopnAGor..— DEM. 
‘You laugh if ever they abuse anybody.’ 
(2) Historic: 7 
dmore Kedevobeln mpodvpla éylyvero.— THUC. 
‘Whenever the word was given there was great enthusiasm’ 


of 8 Katonévov GAdov emBaddvres bv héeporey anyjecayv.— 
THUC. 


‘And constantly, while one was burning they threw on the 
one they were carrying and went away’-[of the dead bodies in 
the plague |. 
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So also ei is used = ‘if ever.’ (General Supp. Past.) 
el 1 Spon Siecnacuevov To oTpdrevpa, Evvijye.—THUC. 
‘If he saw anywhere gaps in the ranks, he closed them up.’ 


§ 23.—Noret 1.. 


When the principal verb is in historic time (but only 
when the indefinite clause is in Oratio Obliqua), here too, 
as in other cases, for the sake of Vividness, the primary 
construction is constantly retained. 


éd0xet vavtixdy tapackevdcerOat Obey dy Sdvwvrat.—THUC. 


‘They resolved to procure a fleet from whatever source they 
could.’ 
[instead of 60ev d¢vawro, the strict sequence. | 


elonto yap, Stray yévytat rovro, inméa mépwat.—THUC. 


‘He had been ordered to send a horseman, whenever this 
occurred.’ 


elmev Oni, eneitay mpos TR xapdla yévnra, olxjnoerat.— 
PLATO, 


‘He said that as soon as ever it reached his heart, he would 
be dead’ [of Socrates]. 


V.—ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


§ 23. Perhaps the most important point in mastering the 
first stages of Greek prose writing is the thorough under- 
standing and ready use of all the idiomatic methods of 
handling the Oratio Obliqua. We have already had to 
deal with this slightly in treating of the conditional sen- 
tence and elsewhere: but it is necessary now to go a little 
more completely into the matter. 

We shall assume that it is understood, without further 
explanation, what Oratio Obliqua is, namely, not direct 
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narrative, but the thoughts or sayings of a peison reported, 
and not in the original speaker’s words, but in the words 
of the reporter. 

Now in Latin we have been accustomed to a division of 
oblique forms of speech into three clearly-distinguished 
classes ; oblique statement, oblique question, and oblique 
petition: the three corresponding usages, speaking gener- 
ally, being accusative with infinitive, subjunctive, and a 
final sentence with wt. 

It will probably be simplest if we follow this natural 
division of sentences, and see what becomes of it in Greek. 

And first let us begin with the oblique statement, which 
very often is alone called Oratio Obliqua; being indeed 
the commonest, and the most distinctly oblique, form. 


§ 24.—I. OBLIQUE STATEMENT. 


Just as in Latin, so in Greek the accusative with the 
infinitive is the natural way of expressing the oblique 
statement. Or, perhaps, we should be more correct in 
saying that in Greek it is one of the natural ways ; for 
there are others, as we shall see. 


§ 25. (a.) It is then employed after verbs of saying and 
thinking [negative od]. Thus: 
oldpevor THY Bovdtp ob WndreioGo1.—THUC. 
‘Thinking the senate would not vote.’ 


ov BeBalovs padkwv etvat Aaxedatpovlovs.—THUO, 
‘Saying that the L. were not trustworthy.’ 


év tais omovdais éyéypanro evopKoy etvat.—THUC. 
‘It was agreed in the treaty that it should be lawful.’ 


§ 26.—NotTE 1. 


But verbs of feeling and knowing [perception as opposed 
to statement proper] prefer the accusative with the 
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participle, and not, as in Latin, the accusative with tne 
infinitive. 
eiddres Tods “AOnvaiovs yetpacovras.—THUC. 
‘Knowing that the A. were wintering.’ 
éyvwcay ov mpayOetcay thy Evupayiav.—T HUC. 
‘They found that the alliance had not been concluded.’ 
ws nodovto mpoomA€ovras avtovs.—THUC. 
‘ When they perceived that they were approaching.’ 


If, however, the perception-verb is in itself a participle, 
to avoid the clumsiness of a double participle, the dependent 
clause may revert to the infinitive. 

alaOopevos ovx dv tweiOew avtovs.— THUC. 
‘Perceiving that he should not persuade them.’ 
[This should only be used when the subject is the same. ] 


§ 2°7.—Norte 2. INFINITIVE ATTRACTION. 


When the subject of the main verb is the same as the 
subject of the oblique verb (or participle) the nominative 
is used instead of the accusative, by a kind of attraction. 

otk én aitos GAN’ éxetvoy otpurnyetv.— T HUC. 
‘He said “not I, but you, are general.”’ 


[Observe that here both constructions occur. ] 


aicOavoye0a yedotor dvtes.—PLATO. 
“We perceive that we are ridiculous.’ 


It is surprising what clearness is gained by this beautiful 
usage: we have only to read a report of a speech in an 
English newspaper to see. what a vast improvement some 
such distinction would make in our own language. For 
example: ‘Mr. Jones observed that Mr. Smith had not 
behaved with propriety towards him. He (Mr. 8S.) had 
trifled with one of his (Mr. J.’s) most cherished convictions, 
aud he (Mr. J.) must say that he (Mr. 8.) ete... 


In Greek the case would save the explanatory parentheses. 
CG 


8IDG.G.P.] 
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§ 28. Toavoid mistakes it is perhaps better to add that 
where the two subjects are the same, and where no em- 
phasis is laid on the subordinate one, the pronoun is 
usually simply omitted. 

pn épety drt &yet.—THUC. 
‘He said he would inform them that he was bringing.’ 

[Not egy ards épetv, as beginners who have mastered 
the principle of § 27 always think needful to put.] 


_§ 29.—NorE 3. 

Avery frequent and very neat and delightful use of 
the Oratio Obliqua is the following. 

The accusative with the infinitive being so clear a mark 
of the oblique, it,is*not necessary always to have a distinct 
word like ‘he said’ for it to depend upon. The Greek 
' writers often drop into this construction quite suddenly, if 
the reader is prepared (by any word or hint preceding) for 
a sentence in the oblique form. Thus: 

todro és trovlay Kadlorn TH Elehomour cou: dixarov yap 
elvat, etc.—THUC. 

‘For this threw the P. ia a state of suspicion: for (they 
felt) that it was just . 

[Here the word eae prepares the way for Orat. Obl. ] 

eOdpovve kal ovx ela évdwdovar THv yap yvouny odx Hoojo- 
6at.—THUC. . 

‘He encouraged them, and urged them not to give in: for (he 
said that) it was not their spirit that was broken.’ 

[Here ¢@dpovve leads up to the Orat. Obl] © 


The following example also resembles these, though 
there actually is a word of speaking. 

KopivOor avréAcyor, mpdcxnwa Totovpevor pr) Tmpoddcety: 
éudcat yap abrois Spxovs.—THUC. 

‘The Corinthians replied, alleging the plea that they would 
not abandon them : for (they said) they had sworn oaths to them.’ 
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So again : 

Bnxavds rt ov xar#AOev exwv, duapreiv éddxen éAciy yap 
dy thv mOALy.—THUC. 

‘He felt he had made a mistake in not bringing battering 
engines: for (he thought) he would have taken the city.’ 


§ 30. (6) It is however equally good Greek and equally 
common to find, not the accusative with the infinitive, 
in the oblique statement, but the finite verb with as 
or ért. [Negative od.] 

The mistake which beginners (who have learnt Latin) 
often make here is to use the subjunctive. No verb is ever 
made subjunctive in Greek by the Oratio Obliqua. The strict 
rule of the sequence is, as usual, dependent upon the 
division into primary and historic tenses of the principal 
verb: and it is to the effect that 


@s or 67: in Primary Time does not alter its verb. 
‘: » » Historic ,, takes the Optative. 
Primary. 
Adyw cot Gre dv0 Tabr’ éorly épwrnuara.— PLATO. 
‘TI tell you that these are two distinct questions.’ 


Ore péyas PlAurnos nifnrat wapadelyw.—DEM. 
‘That Philip has grown powerful I will forbear to mention.’ 


AoyiocdcOw rots drt etyouev more T1vdvav.—DEM. 
‘Let him reflect that we once had Pydna. 


[Here AcyicdoOw is Primary, because all Imperatives are, 
whatever their tense.] 
Historie. 
Edeyor Ort tavros &€ta Aéyot.— XEN. 
‘They said that his advice was excellent.’ 


émorduevos Ste pevforro, pnvder (historic pres.) —THUC. 
‘Knowing that he would fly, he informs them. . . .’ 
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§ 31.—NotE 1. 

The principle of presenting vividly the reported speech 
(which we have already noticed several times) is so natural, 
however, to a Greek, that it 1s even commoner to find, 
instead of the Optative (after a verb in historic time), the 
Indicative : so that the actual tense and mood used by the 
speaker is preserved in the reported speech. 


elndvres Ort mpéoBes TéBWovoty, am7AGov.—THUC. 
‘They went away saying that they would send ambassadors.’ 


[wéuyporeny would. be the strict sequence. ] 


éreAaddpny Ort dwov €£ove1.—PLATO. 
‘I forgot that they would of course have a relish.’ 


[Strict sequence @forev. | 


4 
dewa emolovy, muvOavepevor Ort ouppaxlay wemolnvrat.— 


THUC. 
‘They were indignant when they learnt that they had made 
an alliance,’ 


[Strict sequence wemoinpevor ezev.] 


And not unfrequently the two usages are mixed. 
ZAeyov Ort Kipos pev réOvnxev, ’Aptatos d¢ mepevyas eln.— 
XEN. 

‘ They said that Cyrus was dead, and Ariaeus had fled.’ 


Adyovres Ort xparyoovct, kat 6 wepladous oixérs évotro.— 
THUC. 

‘Saying that they would beat them, and that the passage 
round (the island) would no longer be open.’ 


§ 32. (c) A special Greek idiom which should be particu- 
larly noticed is the following. After Oavuddw, dxPoua, 
ayavaxTa, aloxivopat, POovd, péupouat, and generally, words 
of emotion, we find usually not dr, but ef. [The motive of 
this doubtless is the Greek delicacy, which accounts for so 
many peculiarities of usaze, and which induces them to 
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understate, especially anything which has to be found fault 
with: and here, therefore, to put even facts as if they were 
suppositions. | | 


éxetvo Oavpace, ef vuvt dxvetre @fvévat.— DEM. 
‘I am surprised at this, that you hesitate now to march out.’ 


dyavaxta, el jy ofds 7’ elul elrety.— PLATO. 
‘T am indignant that I cannot express.’ 


Sewov Totovpevot, ef jar) ELoovTat.— THUC. 
‘Thinking it scandalous that they should not know.’ 


§ 33. The principal clause in the oblique statement 
having now been explained, our next difficulty is to know 
what to do with the dependent clause. Here, again, Latin 
is liable to mislead us, since in Latin the dependent verbs 
in Oratio Obliqua have to be subjunctive. 

Thus in Latin, ‘he said that the coat he wore was 
woollen, would be ‘dixit togam quam haberet laneam 
esse.’ 

Once more, then, let us remember that in Greek the sub- 
juncetive is never due to Oratio Obliqua. 


§ 34. (1) When the principal verb is primary. 


Here the dependent clauses are left just what they 
would be if it was direct statement, not oblique ; 


Aéyw Gri wodAdrAol éay AdOwor... KarayedaoTo elol.— 
— PLATO. 

‘I say that most people if not found out . . . are ridiculous.’ 

day 8 duets A€ynre, wojoew pyot b px aloxvvny hépet.— 
XEN. 


‘He says that if you say so, he will do what brings him no 
shame.’ 
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§ 35. (2) When the principal verb is historic. 


(a) Here, according to the strict sequence, all subjunctives 
would by rights become optative. 


édoyiovro as, el uz) edxotvTo, dmoorjcowro al méA€ts.— 
XEN. . 

‘They calculated if they did not fight the cities would 
revolt.’ 

[Oratio Obliqua turns dav udywvrar into ef pdyouvro.] 


évouicev, doa mporAdBot, BeBalws &ew.—DEM. 

‘He thought he should be secure possessor of whatever he 
took first.’ 

[Oratio Obliqua turns dca dy zpoddBy into dca spo- 
AdBou. | 


§ 36. (6) If the dependent verb is indicative (in relative 
sentences, temporal sentences, etc.), still by strict sequence 
the Oratio Obliqua can turn them into optatives. 


ele Ort dvdpa &you bv efp£as 8€01.—XEN. 
‘He said he was bringing a man whom they must imprison.’ 


[Oratio Obliqua turns dy de? into dy 3€ox. ] 


drexplvaro Ort pavOdvorev & oix éaloratyTo.—PLATO. 
‘He answered that they learned what they did not know.’ 


[Oratio Obliqua turns & éxloravra: into & émloratvro.] 


§ 37. But really it is equally common to find both indica- 
tive and subjunctive, after historic verb, in the dependent 
clauses; in the case of the indicative, commoner. 

The instinct to give the exact words, for Vividness, 
causes indicative and subjunctive to be retained. The 
instinct to remind the hearer that you are quoting, causes 
them to become optative, and the former instinct is com- - 
monly stronger. 
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Subjunctive retained ; common : 

vopov épacay eivat, Gv av i Té Kpdtos THs yhs, TovTwY Kat 
Ta tepa. ylyverOar.—THUC. 

‘They said it wasa law that those who were masters of the 
territory should also hold the temples.’ 


[Might be, by strict sequence, dy efn.] 


odx épacap idvas, édy jn} tis ypipara $:3@.—THUC. 
‘They refused to go unless some one gave them money.’ 


[Might be eZ 30¢n. | 


Indicative retained ; very common : 


E&pacay droxreveiv obs éxovot.—T UC. 
‘They said they would kill the prisoners they had.’ 


[Might be éxorev.] 


§ 38.— Nore 1. 


A special usage in the dependent clause of the oblique 
must be noticed, thoroughly idiomatic but rare. 

In Thucydides, and still more frequently in Plato, we 
find, in reporting what somebody else said, that the accu- 
sative with the infinitive construction (which properly 
belongs to the principal verb of the Oratio Obliqua), is 
extended, by a kind of attraction, even to the subordinate 
sentences. 

This is a wonderful instance of the flexibility of the 
Greek language and syntax ; and, as a matter of style, the 
usage is very effective in keeping well before the mind 
that what is being said is all reported from another. 

[In English, this instinct can only be satisfied by the 
clumsy device of changing the tense, as, ‘Mr. Brown 
observed, that when he came to the meeting he was not 
expecting to find the general sense there was of the,’ ete. ; 
where one ‘was’ = ‘was, the other =‘is’: or else by 
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constantly inserting ‘he said, as vulgar people always do 
in narrative. | 

€pacay avtol rotro av éxew ef duvnOjvat Kpaticat.— 
THuc. [For éduvOncav.] 

‘They said they would themselves have had this privilege, had 
they been able to conquer.’ 


Adyerat Gre GAGoOat adrov rov ’AndAAw xpiioat.—T HUC. 
2,101. [For 7Aaro.] 
‘It is said that when he was wandering Apollo prophesied.’ 


én, éretdy od ExBivat ry yuyny, TopeverOar peta TOAAGD. 
—PuatTo, Rep. x. [For e&€8n 4 yon or éxBaly.] 

‘He said, that after his soul had gone out of him, he went 
away with a large company.’ 

adixvetcbat Epy els ronov ev d bv’ eTvat xdouare.—PLATO, 
Rep. x. [For éoviy or efn.] 

‘He said he came to a place where there were two gulfs.’ 


meloew yap autos Adnvalous, dotep xa viv dvTtAéyetv.— 
Tuuc. 5,44. [For dvriAéyes or dvriddyor.] 

‘For (he said) he’ would persuade the Athenians just as he 
was now speaking against it.’ 

The motive for this is like the motive for the optative, 
namely, to keep strongly before the reader that it is reported 
speech, not direct. 


§ 39. Before passing on, it would be well to notice the 
remaining uses of the accusative with the infinitive, which 
are so much more extensive than in Latin, and which add 
so much to the flexibility and power of the Greek. 

The accus. inf. then is employed : 


(1) After verbs of requestiny, requiring (indirect 
petition). 

(2) After dore (consecutive). 

(3) After mpty (temporal). 
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(4) After the article 7é, making the sentence into a 
kind of substantive. 
(1) (2) and (3) will be treated in their proper places 
below, but (4) is naturally explained here. 


In English we say: 
‘The fact that mortals err is not surprising.’ 


(Where the words in Italics explain the fact, and ‘fact’ 
is the nom.) 

In Greek with far greater neatness ‘that mortals err’ 
is acc. with inf., ‘fact’ is omitted, and the acc. inf. clause 
is regarded as a new substantive with ro. It then 
becomes 


rd [dpaprdveww dvOpdnovs] ovdev Oavyacrov.— XEN. 


Other instances are: 
dSopupopodoww trip rod [undéva Biaiw Oavdtw atoOrijoxery |. 
— XEN. 
‘They fight on behalf of the (cause) that none should be 
violently put to death.’ 
T® [xaradindvras avrov olxecOat |.— XEN. 
‘By the (fact) that they left him and ran away.’ 
oxondv Td [Ta xwpla amoAwdévat |.—DEM. 
‘Considering the (fact) that the fortresses have been lost.’ 


Observe, that in these three instances the new substan- 
tives thus formed (which I have put in brackets to be 
clearer) are declinable, the three examples being respect- 
ively genitive, dative, and accusative : 

And notice that the article alone is declined, no other 
change being made. 


§ 40.—Nots 1. 


Observe also that the rule of the infinitive attraction is 
observed here too (as was to be expected), making the 
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subject of the inf. nominative if it is the same as the prin- 
cipal subject. 


ovdert mA€oy Kexparnxe THs wodews 7} TH [TpdTEpos pos 
Tots mpdypace yeverOat|.— DEM. 

‘(Philip) has mastered the city by nothing more than by 
setting to work first.’ 


trep [rod yevéoOat x¥ptos] mpaypareverat.— DEM. 
‘He schemes, for obtaining the mastery.’ 


—émr@ [80dA0e elvat].—THUvc, 
‘On condition of being slaves.’ 


And with ay». 


of A@nvaior 31a 76 [dopevor dv e&edOctv |.—THUvO. 
‘The A. because they would have been glad to go out.’ 


This construction being at once neat and clear is often 
used. 

Consider for instance how much more concrete (and 
distinct therefore to a Greek) is the following general 
observation of Demosthenes, than it would be in English or 
Latin: 

TO €U TpdTrew Tapa THy aklav apopurn Tod Kaxds dpoveiv. 
didmep Boxed to pvrdkat rayadd rod xrycacOa yaders- 
TEpOV, 


Here the construction occurs four times. It may oc- 
casionally however become clumsier than the same idea 
expressed with a conjunction; and then it should be 
abandoned in favour of the latter. 

It may also be remarked, that the usage is truly a form 
of the Oratio Obliqua, as the clause in acc. and inf. isa 
statement, not directly made, but indirectly contemplated 
(so to speak) as a cause, condition, fact, idea, origin, 
notion, etc. 
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§ 41.—NoreE 2. 


The negative in this usage with the article is always 
p77, not ov. 
raparropueba éx rob pndey dpovricew Gv éxpiv.— DEM. 


‘We are troubled in consequence of taking none of the care 
we ought.’ 


§ 42.—II. OBLIQUE QUESTION. 


An interrogation depending on some other word is called 
an oblique question, as for example ‘I don’t know who it 
is’: where ‘who it is’ 1s the question, and the verb 
‘know’ makes it oblique. 

Once more, beware of imitating the Latin idiom here: 
the subjunctive has no place in the oblique question ; except 
of course where it would have place in the direct question, 
t.c., in deliberative sentences. 

The usage follows the simple rule of the oblique state- 
ment with ér:: that is, the indirect question is indicative 
or optative, according as the principal verb is primary or 
historic. [Negative ov.] 


(Primary) 


ov dpovtie ri épodot.— PLATO. 
‘I don’t care what they will say.’ 


(Historic.) 
npouny Sov avros ein.— PLATO, 
‘I asked where the master was.’ 
So with e? interrogative, in sense of ‘whether.’ 
NPETO, Et TLs Etn euod copwmrepos.— PLATO. 
‘He asked if there was anybody wiser than L’ 
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§ 43. Norte 1. 


Exactly however as with dr: after verbs of statement, so 
here we constantly find the principal verb in the historic 
time followed by the dependent verb in the indicative: 
t.e. the sequence is changed for the sake of Vividness, and 
the same mood and tense is used which the questioner 
used at the time. 

éGjyrovy ce, BovAduevos dtaTmvdécOat Twept rSv Adyor rlves 
70 av.—PLATO. 

‘I searched for you, as I wanted to hear Spode your talk, 
what it had been.’ 


[rives joay is the direct question too. | 
Anépow ti wore A€yet.—PLATO. 
‘TI was at a loss to know what he meant.’ 
[7é A€yet direct question. ] 


éBovdedvorro tiva KaTadeltyouot.—DEM. 
‘They were considering whom they should leave.’ 


This usage transports the reader at once into the state 


of mind of the person about whom he is reading: and it is 
this which makes the usage so lively. 


§ 44.—NorTE 2. 


If the direct question is (deliberative) subjunctive, then 
of course, as we have seen above, the subjunctive will be 
retained, in the primary, or vivid historic construction. 
As: ) 

(Primary.) 
drop@ Stas éxd6 tavrnv.—DEM. 
‘Tam at a loss how I am to give her a dowry.’ 


(Vieid Historic.) 


npdopnv tot €AOw. 
‘T asked where to go,’ 


= 
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Or the optative will be used, in the regular historic 
sequence. 
npouny Strot €AOoust. 
“TI asked where to go.’ 


See above, deliberative sentences. § 10—8§ 13. 


§ 45.—III. OBLIQUE PETITION. 


The oblique petition is the name given to any sentence 
of the form of an order or request (imperative) when it is 
made to depend on another word. 

~ Thus‘ Go away,’ ‘Give me sixpence,’ ‘ Take courage, are 
direct petitions. 

‘I bid you go away, ‘She asked me to give her six- 
pence,’ ‘The general exhorted them to take courage,’ are 
oblique petitions. 


§ 46. If the oblique petition consists of one simpleclause, 
as in the instances given above, it seems to have very little 
of the Oratio Obliqua about it. The Greeks use the in- 
jinitive in all such cases, exactly as we do, and there is no 
further difficulty. [Negative u7.] 

Tapawve@ cot miécOat, G€iG oe Spacat rdde. 
‘I advise you to obey.’ ‘T call upon you to do this.’ 


ele orparnyots édXéc Oat. 
‘He proposed to choose generals.’ 


§ 47. But since this infinitive is used after verbs of the 
idea of a wish, command, advice, order, duty, determi- 
nation, right, necessity, convenience, etc. it naturally 
results, that if the subordinate sentence is a long or com- 
plex one, it passes insensibly into the Oratio Obliqua, so 
that both the dependent clauses are treated like dependent 
clauses in oblique statement, and the sentence may quite 
easily slide into the oblique statement (as § 29 above). 
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In this way the oblique petition comes to have the 
character of the Oratio Obliqua, and is rightly classed 
here. 

éBovdovro odlow, et riva AdBorev, Undpyew dvTt rev evdov. 
—THUC. 

‘They wished, if they caught anybody, that ey should be 
to them instead of those within.’ 

mapnyyetAay, émetd7 sermvjcecay, rioras avataverbat.— 
XEN. 

‘They passed the order, that when they had dined, everybody 
should rest.’ 

[ewetd Setmvjoecay is past oblique for éweday dSetmvij- 
onre. | 

éyrndloavro rots paxecapévous eAcvddpovs etvat.—THUC. 

‘They voted that those who had fought should be free.’ 
dfia pndeplay por dpynv yevecbat.—DEM. 
‘I claim exemption from any resentment.’ 


§ 48. Observe in the last three instances that the full 
accusative with the infinitive, and not the infinitive only, is 
used. It is always possible to express the thing asked, 
advised, demanded, etc., as a regular acc. inf. sentence; and 
this construction is used whenever it is necessary, or even 
clearer or more convenient. In general the Greek ‘will 
naturally follow the English in this matter: where we say 
‘to do so and so’ (after a verb of asking) it will be infini- 
tive: where we say ‘that so and so should do so and s0, 
(i.e, where the Subject is expressly inserted) it will be 
acc. inf. 


VI—CONSECUTIVE. 


§ 49. It is necessary also in the consecutive sentence to 
keep clear of Latin. In Greek the subjunctive has nothing 
to do with ‘so that,’ 
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§ 50. I. The regular Greek word for ‘so that’ is date ; 
aud it is found with two constructions : 

(1) With the accusative and infinitive. 

(2) Leaving the verb indicative, or exactly what it 
would have been if dore were away, and it 
were a principal verb. 

The difference is sometimes expressed by saying that 
(1) is the natural consequence, whether it actually occurs 
or not; (2) is the actual consequence. And this will do 
very well to describe the distinction on the whole, clearly 
and truly. It follows at once from this that (1) can be 
always used, (2) only when you mean to lay stress on the 
fact that the consequence did happen. [Narrative Stress.] 


The instances, of which I will give several, will make 
this more clear. 


§ 51. (1) Accusative and Infinitive [negative py]: 

Ex tod ddhavots dppjoas dote py Wetv éxelvovs.—THUC. 
4, 36. 

‘Starting from an invisible place so that they could not see 
him.’ 

nwe tod telxouvs, dore pydéva ere petvar. — THUC. 
4. 100. j 

‘It set fire to the wall, so that none could stay there ary 
more.’ 

KparoovTes TH mAnGEL Gore py Tas wvaAas dvolyerGas. —_— 
Tuuc. 


‘Carrying their point by superior numbers, so that the gates 
should not be opened.’ 


odx ottws ddpwy elut dore e Bovrcodat dex Paver Oat.— 
DEM. 


‘]l am not such a fool as to wish to be unpopular.’ 
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§ 52. [ Obs. A little reflection will show in these examples 
how far the indicative instead of the infinitive would make 
a difference in the meaning. 

In the first dore ovx efdov would describe not merely 
the preparations for concealment, but also their success. 

In the second, it would make ‘no difference, from the 
nature of the case, which way it were put. 

The third implies that the gates were not opened, but 
regards this as a‘ point carried by a vote’; the indicative 
would imply au independent fact. 

In the fourth the infinitive is naturally used, as the 
sentence is negative, and the consequence therefore is one 
that does not occur. ] 


§ 53. (2) Indicative [negative od] : 

mapéuevov, Bote ovK €yéveto trois émtBovdrevovot mpagat 
& €ueAAov.—THUC. 

‘They remained on the spot, so that the conspirators had no 
chance of effecting their object.’ 

[If he had said un yevéoOar it would have been quite 
good Greek, but would not have clearly stated that the 
consequence did occwr: it would have been the conse- 
quence as contemplated.] | 

rotourdy tt elpnxécav, Sore paddAov nélov mpdocew.— 
Tuue. 4. 83. 

‘They had said something of such a nature, that he urged them 
all the more to be active.’ 

otras ayvapoves éxere Sor’ éAmicere.—DEM. 
‘ You are so unreasonable that you hope.’ 

{Compare this with the fourth instance of the other 
construction. ] 

tolobroy apéotnxa TOv GAAwy Hote ovde Soxet or.—DEM. 
Phil. in. 

‘I diverge so far from the rest, that I do not even think.’ 
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§ 54. But, perhaps best of all, take this instance in 
Demosthenes where both constructions occur: 


[He is speaking of the public spirit of their ancestors, as 
shown by the contrast between the splendid public and 
humble private buildings. ] 


dnpocia tocatra xarecxevacay dore pydevt brepBorny 
AcrAethOat: ll oftw cddpoves joav dore ztHy Aptoteidov 
olxiay, (ef ris otdevy dmola éoriv), bpq ovdey cepvorépay tis 
tod yelrovos.—DEM. Olynth. iii 


‘Publicly they erected such buildings that it is not left for 
any one to surpass them’ [no emphasis on the fact: a mere con- 
sequence]: ‘privately they were so simple in their habits, that if 
any one knows what the house of Aristeides is like, he sees’ 
(emphasis on the fact] ‘that it is no grander than his neigh- 
bour’s.’ 


§ 55. Besides this regular use of docre, there are several 
ways in which the usage is extended, sometimes to cases 
where we should not use ‘so that’ in English: and yet in 
these cases the expression is so natural and clear, and so 
much clumsiness is avoided, that it is important for a 
student of Greek prose to be familiar with them. 


§ 56. (a). dore = ‘on condition that.’ 


This is a very neat and idiomatic usage, employed 
especially where a restriction 1s put upon a concession or 
power. 

dvexopcay troonovdous, dare édy Tis GAG anodidpdonwy 
AceAvoGat Tas orovdds.—THUC. 4. 46. 


‘They took them across under a truce, on condition that if any 
one was caught running away, the truce was at’an end.’ 


BIDG. @.P.]} D 
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éfoy adpxew dote avrovs traxovew PBaore?. — DEM. 
Phil. i. 

‘It being in their power to be rulers, on condition of them- 
selves obeying the king.’ 


§ 5'7. (6) Besides this there are many cases where much 
trouble is saved by saying ‘so that,’ but the more precise 
English will not admit it. Thucydides especially i 
wore thus loosely but conveniently. 


ddixoperns emroroAns Gore dwoxretvat.—THvC, 8. 45. 
‘A letter having arrived suggesting his assassination.’ 


dendévres .. . Hote Wydicacbar.—TxHue. 1. 119. 
‘Begging . . . so as to (get them to) vote.’ 


Woxpav bdwp wore Aovcac0ar.—XEN. Mem. 3. 13. 
‘The water is cold for bathing,’ 


oxoneyeda peta TOY mpEcBuTépwy* Huts yap ert véow Sore 
TocovTo mpaypa dvehéaO0at.—PLAT. Prot. 314. 

‘Let us consider with the elder men: for we are still young 
for analyzing so great a matter.’ 


§ 58. (c) Very neat and clear again is the use of Scre 
after a comparative in phrases like ‘too good to be true,’ 
‘too difficult to do.’ 


petCov 7 dSote hépew dvvacbat.— XEN. 
‘Too great for us to be able to bear it.’ 


§ 59. (d) A very common and very idiomatic use of Sore 
is a connection, after a full stop. It corresponds to Latin 
‘itaque, or English ‘accordingly, ‘and so, ‘the result 
therefore was. The construction is naturally the second 
of the two given above, (see § 50), and the verb is not 
affected by the dove. 
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ae. CreBdwy theiv. Sore odk exywv Stas, etc. ...— 
Tuc. 4, 28. 

‘They shouted at him to take the expedition. Accordingly, 
not knowing,’ ete. 


. Tacw waapxe. ore ovx elxos. ..—THUvC. 4. 18. 
‘It is the same for all. And so it is not likely .. 


- hely éor vavtixoy. dote rl dv Adyovres etkds 
étoxvoipev.— LHC. 6. 18. 
. . ‘We have a fleet. So on what plea could we reasonably 
decline, . .’ 


This will be constantly useful in Greek prose, and will 
be a convenient change, instead of a tiresome repetition of 
ovy, or rolyur, or 8 3. 

See section 139. * 


§ 60. II. Besides dcre (which is originally a relative 
word) other relative words are often used with the same 
infinitive construction, as ofos and daos, to express ‘ of such 
a character that,’ or ‘so much that, instead of the more 
regular dore. This alternative usage should be also 
noticed as it makes one of the numerous pleasant varieties 
in Greek prose. Plato and Demosthenes, especially Plato, 
are fond of this. 

Sometimes the demonstrative is expressed : 


ro.dutous avOpdémous olovs dpxetcbar pedvcdévras.— DEM. 
Olynth. ii. 
‘ Men capable of getting drunk and dancing.’ 


ro.aira elrdvres ofa Kal rovs mapovras &xSeobat. — PLAT. 
Gorg. 457. 

‘Saying such things that even the bystanders were 
angry.’ 
* The Infinitive attraction (§ 27) holds good with Sere and é¢’ gre. 
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Sometimes omitted; which is still more neat: 
xpicOas 6,7t opixpordrw édalo, dcov ri bvoxéperay Karac- 
Béoat.— Pat. Prot. 334. 


(‘ Invalids should] use as little oil as possible (only so much) 
as to correct the disagreeableness (of their food).’ 


veyopevat Ta atta, dcov anoCyv.—THvC. 1. 2. 


‘Occupying their own pastures, enough to get a subsistence 
from.’ 


§ 61.—Notrrt I. 


Another variation of use is doris used for Sere, in de- 
scribing character : 


ris obrws einOys Ootts dyvoet.—DeEm. Olynth. i. 
‘Who is so foolish that he does not know ? 


This is usually employed only in questions of this kind. 


§62.—III. é¢ 6 and éq’ gre. 


It is best to class with dore the closely allied conjunc- 
tion éq’ 6, or é¢’ gre, ‘on condition that.’ 

The construction is (1) (like éore) with the ace. and inf, 
the negative being wy: or, (2) where the narrative instinct 
makes the writer vivid, and he presents the condition as 
a certain future fact, it is allowable to use (again like doze) 
the indicative, naturally in the future, and the negative is 
sometimes od, though in the best Attic prose y7. 


§ 63.—1. Infinitive. 
alpedévres ep Gre Evyypdwat vowovs.— XEN. Hell. 2. 3. 11. 
‘Chosen to draw up laws.’ 


adleuév oe ed Gre pnxére didocopety.—P Lat. Apol. 
29, ¢. 


‘We discharge you, on condition you philosophize no more.’ 
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[The inf. attraction, see above, § 27, holds good of course 
here also. | 

... amoorepely ef’ @ xaxddofos etvar.— XEN. Ages, 4. 1. 

‘To cheat (others) on condition of being (yourself) infamous.’ 


§ 64.—2. Indicative. 

omrovdas momnoduevor €p’ @ Tors dvdpas xop.odvrat.—THUC. 
1. 118. 

‘Having made a treaty on condition of recovering the 
prisoners.’ 

[Notice especially this clear and vivid construction. ] 


VIL—LIMITATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 65. By limitative sentences are meant those clauses 
which qualify a statement and make it less absolute, less 
universal, less positive, etc. 

Thus—‘ so to speak.’ 

‘to form a conjecture.’ 
- ‘to put the case briefly.’ 
are limitative sentences. 

There are several idiomatic expressions in Greek of the 
above kind with which it is well to be acquainted; a few 
of them are subjoined. 

as elmety, ‘so to speak.’ 

éxay etvat, ‘voluntarily’ (usually after negative.) 

Evvedovrt elrety,‘ to be brief, ‘in a word.’ 

[ Lit. ‘for a man to speak, summing it all up.’] 

Scov éué ye eldévat, ‘as far as I know.’ 

ro én’ éué ye etvat, ‘as far as I am concerned.’ 

as elxdoat, ‘to form a conjecture.’ 


These infinitives are really of the consecutive class. 


\/ 
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VIIL—TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


§ 66. The temporal conjunctions are when, since, whilst, 
untu, after that, before that. Although the syntax of the 
temporal conjunctions is not difficult, a few hints about 
their usage may be of advantage. 

Except where they are indefinite, (see above, §§ 20—22) 
the temporal conjunctions take the indicative. (The only 
exception to this rule is mpfv, whose regular construction is 
accusative with infinitive. é&ws and peéypt, in the sense of 
‘until,’ take subjunctive, but as we shall see, this is due to 
their indefinite meaning, which is inseparable from them.) 

_ As however it is desirable that these notes should be 

useful for reference, as well as giving a more connected 
account of the Greek prose usages, I will give with each 
conjunction its regular construction with examples. 


§ 67. ‘When,’ ‘ after that, 
We shall see below, in the general hints on Greek prose 
' composition (Notes on Idiom), that the Greek style being 
much more connected than modern English narrative is 
wont to be, we have in Greek far more grouping of facts 
together in the same sentence ; and consequently, if we were 
to write down the literal translation of Greek narrative, 
we should have many more clauses beginning with ‘ when’ 
than would be idiomatic in English of the present day. 
Very frequently this is done by participles agreeing 
with the Subject: very frequently by genitive absolute. 
There still remains another way of doing it, by the use 
of one or other of the temporal conjunctions: and these 
we will take in order. 


68. ¢ | 
§ re > are the commonest: with the ae ee 
[negative oi. ] 


dreds 
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Gs 32 érddero, mposiAOe tH wOAEL.—THUC. 
‘When he heard it, he approached the city.’ 


érerdy eyévovro ent ri dvaBdoes.—THUC, 
‘When they reached the passage.’ 


émetd) 8% eofe xaipds etvar, pe rijs épodov.—THUC. 7. 5. 
‘When it seemed to be time, he led the attack.’ 


éxet Evveddyn TO orpdrevua, tAEvoas, etc.—THUC. 7. 26. 
‘When the army was mustered, he sailed and,’ etc. 


All these describe simply the sequence of two events, 
as ‘when’ in English does. If however emphasis is to be 
laid on ‘after that,’ éme.d7) is preferred. 


§ 69. dre. A mistake is often made by beginners in the 
use of dre. They know that rdre is ‘then,’ dre ‘ when:’ 
and so they use dre to correspond in all cases to the 
English ‘when.’ The fact is that the uses of ‘when’ may 
be distinguished into: 

(a) The conyunctional use; where the dependent clause 
fixes the time for the principal ‘ when it was ready, I came,’ 
which is translated with éel, as, or éecd7. 

And (0) the relative use; when the principal clause fixes 
the time for the dependent ‘yesterday, when I was ill, I 
was in bed’ which is turned by dre; for dre is used. to 
mean ‘ at the time when.’ 

Hence in prose dre is usually employed with something 
like an antecedent, or at any rate close to some verb or par- 
ticiple that fixes the time for it. The following examples 
will make this clear: 


zo Kat’ dpyds, Ore OAvvOlous anjAavvov.—DeEm. Olynth. 2. 
‘At the beginning, when they were for rejecting the 
Olynthians.’ 
viv ydp, dre napécxev.—THUC. 4. 85. 
‘For now, when there was a chance.’ 
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rovs Ore éy® drepaprupdunv A€yovras.—DeEm. Phil. 2. 
‘ Those who spoke at the time when I was protesting.’ 


§ '70.— Nore 1. 


The indefinite usage émedav, érjv, Grav, (ds dv is never 
used temporal) with subj. and ézeid}, éel, Ste with opta- 
tive has been already explained under indefinite sentences. 
(§§ 20—22.) 


§ '71. ‘As soon as. 


The idiomatic Greek. usage, if stress is to be laid on the 
emmediate sequence of two events, is to employ émet raxioTa 
or (commoner) é7eid%) taxiora. If past events are being 
spoken of, the indicative is used, and naturally the 
aorist or pluperfect, as in English. 


érel rdytora xaréornoay.—THve, 8. 90. 
‘As soon as ever they were established.’ 


ered} TdxtoTa 6 vos pe avijxe, EvOds dvacras éropevdpny. 
PLAT. Prot. 310. 
‘ As soon as ever sleep left me, I got up at once and came.’ 
evel 3’ FADE TdxtoTa, amédo70.— XEN. Anab. 7. 2. 
‘ As soon as ever he came he sold.’ 


§ '72.—NotTE 1. 


If the futwre is being spoken of, the indefinite form is 
naturally used: éwedav tdxtota (or Oray tdyxLoTa). 


émetday tdxtoTa 4 oTpareia Any, amoméuwev.—XEN. 
Anab. 3. 1. 

‘That as soon as ever the expedition is over, he will send him 
back.’ 

[And this again when reported, or when employed to 
describe indefinite frequency in past time, would become 
érerd) tdxtora with the optative by strict sequence: as is 
clear on previously explained principles. ] 
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§ 73. ‘ Since.’ 

‘Since’ in English is used temporally in phrases such as 
‘since they have come, all is altered,’ ‘ this is the third day, 
since it happened.’ 

The common Greek for ‘since’ (in this sense) is é£ ov, * 
with indicative. 


- 


ef od otro med@yvaci, TovavTt cvpBalver.— DEM. 
‘Ever since these have appeared, such is the result.’ 
ef ob ra Levixd orpareverat, tovs hlrovs vixd.— DEM. 
‘Ever since the mercenaries have been serving, he conquers 
his friends,’ 
as, with the indicative, is also used in the same sense. XY 


/ 
nuepa tplrn ws olxodey Spyunoay.—T uve. 4. 90. 
‘On the third day since they started from home.’ 
Other idioms: 
juepar dt foav rH MuriAtvy éadrwxvig énrd, Ore, etc.— 
THuc, 3. 29. 


‘It was seven days since Mytilene was taken, when,’ etc. 
The sentence may also be inverted in various obvious ways. 


§ '74. ‘ Whilst 
ws, év &, ev dow, all with indicative [negative od]: 
év Sow péAAcrat tadra, mpoamdAwde, etc.—DeEm. Phil. 
‘While this delay is going on, they are already lost.’ 
Ews re peAAet, eavapvnoae BovAopat.—DeEm. Phil. 2. 
‘While he is yet delaying, I wish to remind you.’ . 
év & deoti, ‘while he is absent.’ 
[wéxpe is rarely used so. 
péxpe hyodvro, tpoOvpos eindpyeOa.—THUC. 3. 10. 
‘While they were leading, we eagerly followed.’] 
If it is desired to lay stress on the duration (‘all the 
time that’ something happens) dcop xpevor is used, with the 
indicative of course. 
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§ '75.— Nore 1. 


All these are used (with dv if primary) in the indefinite 
construction when the sense requires it. See above, §§ 20— 
22. 

In this case the negative is uj. 


Tpopny didovat ev Sow dv aires anq.—THvC. 8. 87. 
‘To give maintenance during his absence.’ 


§'76. ‘ Before that’ amply. 

The construction of mpiv is rather complicated, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting: it is best grasped by dividing the 
sentences where it occurs into: 

(a2) Affirmative sentences (where we should naturally 
construe zply ‘ before that.’) 

(6) Negative sentences (where we should say ‘ until’ 
as naturally as ‘ before that.’) 


§'77. (a). The regular prose construction of mpi in 
AFFIRMATIVE sentences is accusative with infinitive. 
apy Huépav elvat kouicavres.—LHUC. 4. 67. 
‘Fetching before it was day.’ 
el amply émiBonOjoal twas éférAovev.— THUC. 4. 69. 
‘If they destroyed the city before the succour came.’ 


deifat Te TANOEL, mply rédos Te €xew.—T UC. 5. 41. 
‘To tell the people, before anything was finally settled.’ 


§ '78. The infinitive attraction naturally holds here (see 
§ 27). 
mp éxnvotos yevécOar mpoonrAGe.—THUC. 4. 70. 
‘He came up before he was discovered.’ 


§ '79. If there is any notion of a race against time, notice 
especially the neat Greek use of ¢@dyw (prop. ‘ to antici- 
pate.’) | 
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POdoas déd3pape xpiy twa xodvew.—THUC. 4. 79. 
‘He succeeded in traversing (Thessaly) before any one could 
stop him.’ 
éav POdywor xply arobavety.— ANTIPHO. 114. 
‘If they have time to do it before they die.’ 


§ 80. (6) In NEGATIVE sentences, (1) if the time referred 
to 1s futwre, the indefinite construction is naturally used 
precisely as with éws and péxps (see explanation, § 86). 

Thus (primary) Subjwnetive : 

ovx dmoxpwoduat mpérepoy amply dy avOwyuat.— PLAT. 
Euth. 295. 

‘T will not answer, till I learn.’ 
gn dety pndéva alriacba amply dv xparjonre.— DEM. 
‘I say you should blame none till you have won.’ 


(Historic, or after other optative.) Optative. 

Past verb: 

vouloavtes ovx av ért tov Bpaglday aposanoornoa ovdey 
mply tapackevdoawro . . .—THUC. 

‘Thinking that B. would not cause any more revolts until they 
prepared. . .’ 

amnydpeve pndéva Bdddew apy Kipos éumAnbeln.— XEN. 


Cyr. 1. 4 
‘ He forbade any one to shoot till Cyrus was satisfied.’ 


(So after optative.) 

[sapavicxov] Smws pi) BonBotey ... aply ds.apiyorey.— 
Tuve. 3. 32. 

‘That they might not come to the rescue... . till they had 


escaped.’ 


In all these instances the time referred to is future, even 
in the last three where it is reported, and so the principal] 
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verb is historic. Thus they are quite distinct from those 
in the next section. 


§ 81. But (2) if the time referred to in both clauses is 
past, and the writer is saying that ‘.A did not occur till B 
occurred, and his object is to relate two facts, of which one 
was deferred tzll the other happened, — 

Then the indefinite construction is out of place, and, as 
is natural, apiv takes the indicative. 

ov ampotepoy évédocav, amp of meAtactal érpeway.— 
Tuuc. 5. 10. 

‘They did not give in till the skirmishers routed.’ 


ovK nkiocay.. . tply pnvuTys ylyverar.—TuHve, 1. 132. 
‘They did not think fit to . . . till he informed them.’ 


§ 82. So where the meaning is negative, though the form 
is not.* 

AavOavovo. rtovs ’AOnvalovs mpiv tH Ando écxov. — 
Tuvc. 3. 29. 

‘They were unobserved by the A. till they touched at Delos.’ 


of GAAot elpyov, mply... pEavro . . .—THuc. 8. 105. 
‘The others prevented them, until (the enemy) began. . . 


P 


§ 83.—NorE 1. 


It should be observed in (0) (1) that precisely as éws, 
péxpt, etc., take occasionally the subjunctive without dy in 
good prose, owing to their inherent indefiniteness, (see 
further explanation in § 87) so also for the same reason 
does apiv. For the words meaning ‘when,’ ‘ how,’ ‘ who,’ 
‘of what kind, etc.,do not as naturally lend themselves 
to indefinite sentences as the words meaning ‘ until.’ 

«ph wéurew ply dvayvoor.— THUC. 6. 29. 
‘ Not to send before deciding.’ 


* Or more generally, of an indecisive state lasting till the deciswe act. 
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re 


kaxol mpopvadéacba: mplv év rp radetv Oyev.—THUC. 6, 38. 

‘We are negligent of precautions, till we are involved in the 
disaster.’ 

[xaxol = ‘not good’; or rather perhaps the whole 
phrase means ‘we do not take precautions.’] 


§ 84. Norte 2. 

It should be observed in § 80 that apy with the acc. 
and inf. may be used in prose even after negative sentences, 
where there is no idea of ‘ until, but it simply means ‘pre- 
viously to.’ 

ov mply macxew, GAr’ ered) ev to Epyw éecpév, rotsde 
mapexahécare.—THUC. 1. 68. 

‘Not before suffering, but after we are engaged, you invited 
these men.’ 


ovdse yap Trovrwy mpiv pabeiy obdeis naloraro.— XEN. Cyr. 
iv. 3. 
‘ Not even of these did any one know before learning.’ 


§ 85. Nore 3. 


Besides pv the same meaning is expressed by mporepov 
i, pw 7, tpdcGev 7, with the same constructions. 

None of them however are nearly as common as zplv. 

It is well to notice that aporepov is often used with the - 
principal verb, leading up to zpiv with the subordinate 
clause. 

Some of the previous examples will illustrate this. 


§ 86. ‘ Until’ 
ws, wéxpt, Ape (or péxpe ob, dxpe ov), Eore. 
The construction depends on the meaning. 
‘Until’ in its meaning is either definite or indefinite : 
(a) If we say ‘I waited there till the sun rose, ‘I did 
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not go away till I had found it,’ the reference 1 is to a definite 
point of time. 


(6) If we say, ‘I shall not go away till I find it, ‘I re- 
solved to wait till the sun should rise,’ we have an 2n- 
definite point of time: for the speaker implies that he does 
not know when the decisive thing will occur. 

Now the simple rule is that (a) is indicative, (6) sub- 
junctive (or optative if the leading verb is historic) just 
like other indefinites. 

The examples will make this clear: 


(a) éudxovro péxpis of ’APnvator dvémAcevoavy.— XEN. Hell. 
‘They fought till the Athenians sailed.’ 


yéypage ws Exacta éyévero, péxpt ob Karémavoay Thy dpxyy. 
—Tave. 5. 26. 
‘ He has described all the details . . . till they destroyed the 
empire.’ 
dvOdppouv, ws wep of 6wAtrat dahpay.—T uve. 7. 19. 
‘They were moored opposite, till the soldiers weighed anchor.’ 


(b) péxpe 8 dv eye tjxw, al onovdal pevovtwv.— XEN. 
‘Until I come let the treaty stand.’ 


omovdas €roujoavto Ews anayyedOeln Ta A€xOévta.— XEN. 
Hell. 3. 2. 

‘They made a treaty to last till the negotiations should be 
announced.’. 


[Converted by past verb from éws dy dnayyed9. ] 


§ 87.—Nore 1. 


The only point to notice with reference to these in- 
definite usages of ‘ until’ is that, although the common and 
natural prose use is toemploy dv when the time is primary, 
yet the subjunctive is occasionally employed in good prose 
without dv. The fact is the words éws, péxpr, etc., are by 
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nature so indefinite when applied to future time that the 
Greek mind does not require dy so imperatively to mark 
the indefiniteness. 
Thus we find: 
péxpe tAODS yéermrat.—T AUC. 1. 137. 
‘ Till we can sail,’ 
Ews tov 6yAov biwo@peba.— XEN. Cyr. xii. 
‘ Till we can break thro’ the crowd.’ 


§ 88.—Norz 2. 

Also on the often recurring principle of Vividness, even 
after historic main verb this subjunctive occurs. 

éBotrAevoay gvddocew avrovs péxpe ov Tt ovpBoor.— 
Tuuc. 4. 49. | 

‘They resolved to keep them till they should come to terms.’ 


[Strict sequence péxps ob £yp Baier}. 


IX—CAUSAL SENTENCES. 


§ 89. The connection of cause and effect like that of 
time, being most simply expressed by the participle, that 
construction is very frequently found. 

mposdedpevos xpnudrov éfémeuay dpyvpodcyous vais.— 
Tuuc. 3.19. 

‘As they wanted more money they sent tax-collecting ships.’ 

Gapoeiv éxédeve mpooidvrwy é£axoolwy radrdvrwv.—THUC. 
2. 13. 

‘He bade them take courage as they had 600 talents of 
revenue.’ | 


§ 90. Very frequently again we find xara with theaccusa- 
tive (xara Evppaylay, ‘on the strength of their being allies,’ 
cata ro évyyevés, ‘on the ground of relationship,’) or 3a 
with the accusative (8:4 radra, da 2x par, etc.) 
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Especially useful is the construction of acc. inf. with ro, 
governed in this sense by da (see § 40). 


‘He ran away, because no ally was present.’ 
dnédpapye 1a TO pendéva Ldppaxov mapetvat. 


§ 91. But the use of causal conjunctions is still commoner, 


and their rules can be very briefly made clear. 
The causal conjunctions all take the INDICATIVE [nega- 
tive od]. (Except optatives due to Or. Obl. See § 38 foll.) 


§ 92. In ordinary cases, where sequence of cause and 
effect is being related, érei, éze.d}, and ws are employed, 
éxrecd) being perhaps the commonest. 

These would be employed in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing where the emphasis is on the facé. 

énel Wuxpov iv, wip aviav. 

‘ As it was cold, they lit a fire.’ 

émretd1) dx ElAov, dmex@pnoar. 
‘Since they failed to take it they went away.’ 


§ 93. Where however the stress is not on the fact, but on 
the explanation (where in English we should say ‘because’ 
rather than ‘since’ or ‘as’), the Greeks prefer dedre or Ore. 

Thus: 

Oavudcere, Score ov péuvnjat.—AESCH. Tim. 
‘You are surprised because I don’t know.’ 
érevoay paov d.ore EvdnAroy Fv.—T HUE. 3. 36. 
‘They convinced them more easily because it was plain.’ 
dua tL; Sre ef ris hatAds eort.—AESCH. Tim. 
‘Why?; because if any one is bad. . .’ 

So that as a broad practical rule we may say that we 
do not use éri or dud7s except when the fact comes first and 
the reason afterwards. | 
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X.—CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 94. The concessive conjunctions, are ‘even if,’ 
‘although.’ 
These may be rendered literally in Greek by xat el, xdv 


(xai édy), or, if negative, ovd’ e/, odd’ édv: and the sentence 
will then be a common conditional sentence (§ 14—¥8 19). 


§ 95. Another, and perhaps commoner rendering, is by 
the use of xafwep, with the PARTICIPLE. 

xalwep strictly means ‘even,’ and since ‘even being’ is 
equivalent to ‘although he is, xafwep with partic. is often 
translated ‘ although.’ 

For example, if we wished to say in Greek, ‘although he 
is an old man, he serves as a soldier, we should say, 
Kaitep yépwv dv orpateveras: which literally means ‘even 
being an old man he serves.’ 

But beginners always make the blunder of putting xaimep 
with a finite verb, because ‘although’ in English takes a 
finite verb. 

It should, therefore, be specially noticed that xaizep 

_ always is used with a participle: [negative od]. 
kalrep érres ov Sevot pepviicOat, pvnuovevere. — DEM. 


Phil. 2. 


‘ Although you are not good at remembering, remember.’ 
kalrep paviednys ovca 7 Undcyxeots dwéBn.—LHUC. 4. 39. 
‘The promise although it was insane was fulfilled.’ 

It is clear that where there is no condition (as in the 
last instance) we cannot use «ai ei, but must use the par- 
ticiple with xaizep. 


gIpa. a.r.] u 
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§ 96. As soon as the learner has mastered the elements 
of the Greek accidence, and is beginning to find his way 
among the commoner constructions, he is met by the fact 
that it is quite possible to observe all the rules of acci- 
dence, and-all the laws of construction or syntax, and yet 
to produce Greek prose which shall be utterly unlike that 
of the classical writers. The sentences thus Sa are, 
in fact, grammatical, but wanatural. 

Thus “if we write in Greek, éAaBov jdovnv ev rit éxeivns 
GptAdia, We write a sentence quite free from faults of acci- 
dence or syntax, and a sentence which is precisely the 
equivalent of the English ‘I took pleasure in her society’ : 
and yet this sentence is so opposed to the natural way of ex- 
pressing themselves which the Greeks adopted, that we say, 
and say rightly, that it is not Greek. It is contrary to the 
idiom. idiomatically, that is, talking as the Greeks talked, 
we should express that English idea quite differently, and 
say, noduny exeivy Spiro. 

It is clear that thoroughly to understand Greek idiom 
is a difficult thing, requiring long and careful study: and 
that in these notes, which are intended for young students, 
nothing more can be attempted than a general review of a 
few of the main differences between the English and the 
Greek natural mode of expression, so as to help the learner 
over some of the commonest and earliest difficulties he 
encounters in trying to turn English prose into Greek 
prose. 
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ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE. 


§ 97. The first point that it is necessary to impress on 
those who are to translate English into Greek, is the great 
simplicity and directness of Greek ag compared with 
English. Constantly we come to a sentence in English 
expressed with abstract words to describe a concrete fact. 
This is so natural to us, that even in the simplest narratives 
abstract words and forms of expression are of frequent oc- 
currence. Thus we say, to quote the instance just given, 
‘I took pleasure in her society,’ where the Greeks said, ‘I 
was pleased being with her.’ Here in the English there 
are two abstract words ‘pleasure’ and ‘society,’ both of 
which the Greek avoids. In translating this into Greek 
the thing to do is to neglect entirely the form in which the 
English sentence appears, and think only of the fact which 
is being related: when that is clearly understood, then 
translate it into Greek in the simplest possible way. In 
this way, in this particular instance, we should arrive at 
the proper Greek phrase given above, jdopuny éxeivy dusddv. 


§ 98. The above example is simple enough, and it might 
seem perhaps that it was unnecessary to dwell further on 
the point, But asa matter of fact it takes long practice 
and close attention before the learner is quite safe upon 
this point. The instinct which makes us employ abstract 
terms in English is so fundamental in our language, that 
it turns up in almost infinite variety, and it is quite sur- 
prising what a large item this single point constitutes in 
the teaching of Greek prose. Over and over again the 
learner will find he has noticed four or five such abstract 
phrases, and correctly turned them by resolving them into 
the concrete fact which they express, and yet that there 
are as many more which he has left unnoticed, and so 
failed to resolve. It may be said with truth, that when 
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this point is so clearly grasped that no further mistakes 
are made in it, one great and most important stage in 
Greek composition has been already passed. And those 
who have paid attention to the teaching of composition 
will further have observed the very great use which this 
matter is to the learner in clearing and strengthening his 
mind. The constant necessity under which he lies of 
recasting English sentences, of penetrating through the 
form to the substance, of analysing the real fact or thought 
conveyed, independently of the words which convey it, is a 
most valuable aid towards developing the logical and critical 
faculties, and stimulates accuracy of observation and clear- 
ness of thought to a remarkable degree. I have thought it 
best therefore to go somewhat more fully into this point, and 
to give more copious examples than is usually done, feeling 
convinced that this will prove of assistance to the student ; 
and it will be found that rrequently in the earlier, and to 
some degree in the later exercises, the reader is referred tothis 
explanation and to the instances here given, as the most con- 
venient means of helping him over difficulties of this class. 


§ 99. (1) Instances where the abstract word wil-. be 
_ best expressed in Greek by a verb: - 


He asked this question. TOUTO 7PETO. 

I gave that answer, or odrws daexpwdpny, or éxé- 
order. Aevoa. 

He took my advice. éreiOero por. 

The combat began. ipxXovro paxerGat, 

She expressed her sur- Oavud(ew én. 
prise. 


He announced the failure oadfvar En & éBovdcvero. 
of his enterprise. 

He bragged of his ac- éxavyaro drt yryvdoxor. 
quaintance with .. . 

He cast tmputationsupon. xarnydpet, or TLaTO. 
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I am in peril of death. 


xwodvvevwo arodaveip. 


He gives trouble with his moAvmpaypovGy Avzei. 


enterference. 
Their expectations were 
disappointed. 
According to our custom. 
We came to the relief of. 


I regret my mistake. 


I saw to my sorrow, - 


horror, surprise, ete. 

To take precautions. 

He was forming a plan of 
escape. 

I don’t dispute his gwilt. 


After their departure. 
Rejected this overture. 


He had confidence in their 
affection. 

He knew of many combi- 
nations to assassinate. 

Attempt his rescue. 

He represented the ne- 
cessity of securing his friend- 
ship. 

To sacrifice his personal 
Jeelings, ete. 


ewevcOynoay dv 7AmCov, 


as eladaper. 

TA9opev Otrws BonOoiuev, or 
BonOnoovres. 

Avrodpat rt ofrws Fyapror. 

dav €Avtovuny, yyavd«rovr, 
edavpacov, etc. 

gvrdooer Ga. 

éy v@ elxe puyeiv. 


OUK Gtrapvoduat p) ovK alrcov 
elvat. 

evel amnrGov. 

ovx 70eAe€ Tatra mpdrreww, OF 
& émnyyéddovto déxerGat. 

tovrous Hoe. piAdcdvras avtov. 


moAXovs jfiobero Fvvopdcav- 
Tas, ec. 

mewpacba é€eActy, Or cdcat. 

én dlrov Exeivoy moreioOat 
Seiy. 


agels & a’rds €BovrAero, etc. 


Note.—It is perhaps as well to say that in this and the 
following sections the examples are selected (with a view 
to their practical utility) chiefly from the exercises: though 
care has been taken that they may be of a kind to be also 
generally instructive to the composer, 
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§ 100. (2) Instances where the abstract phrase will be 
best expressed by a partzciple in Greek. 

[A little reflection will show that there are many cases 
where an English phrase may be turned indifferently in 
two or three of these ways, ¢g., either by participle or 
verb, or again by subordinate sentence: but this may be 
safely left to the learner’s instinct or choice] : 


With astonishment (anger, eldov Oavuddwy, or as before 


etc.,) I saw: 

He said with a smile. 

Without speaking (shoot- 
ing, etc.) 

In his absence he was con- 
demned. 

He went away with the 
promise to... 

Started in pursuit. 


The country under govern- 
ment of ... 

I learnt from his conver- 
sation. 

In doubt what todo... 

After his arrival, after 
dinner, etc... . 


dev edavpacor. 

pecdudoas etre. 

ovdey elndy, odx aduels To 
BéXos, etc. 

KarexplOn anov. 


9 U / 
AN@XETO VTOTXOMEVOS .. . 


Su@Lovres, OL SudKovTes ameE- 
dpapov. 
1 XSpa % apyopévn tro . 


diadeyopevov avrod Euadov. 


dopa tl xpy dSpav. 
9 / t 
adixopevos, dermvnoas... 


[Or if the subject of the main verb is different] : 


He perished in the en- 
gagement, 


ddixopuevov, Seumvyoaytos av- 
ToD... 


paxdpevos amedave. 


(So ‘on the field of battle, etc.) 


[Similarly with an infinity of expressions describing 
the circumstances, as, ‘by trial,’ weipapevos ; ‘after much 
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trouble,’ moAAd wrovicas; ‘by importunity, Acrapdv, etc. ; 
‘amid general silence, mavtwy otydvrwr. | 


I convict him of falsehood. 

He asked him his odyect in 
doing so. 

He was dispirited by the 
death of the dog. 

He repulsed their despe- 


\ 
edéyyw adrov Wevdopuevor. 
bf , 4 “ a 
npeto Ti BovAopevos Tavira Opa. 


4 
yvovs Oavovra tov xiva 70¥- 


pyoe. 
KpareEp@s Tretpwpevous és huyiy 


rate attempts. Kadlorn. 


§ 101. (3) Instances where an adjective will be used in 
Greek, the English substantive being simply often ignored: 

Suffer </-treatment. 

I paid a large sum. 

Behaving with cruelty, 
politeness, etc. 


kaka, or dea Tdoxew, 

TOAAG amédwxa. | 

adika Tpdoowr . . doretov, xa- 
ptévra éavtov tmapéxwv... 


I dispute his guilt. dugiaByt@ pt aitiov etvar 
avrov. 
By the justice of his judg- @s dikata dixdwy, or dixatos 
ments. Gy Kpttns. 
In a state of felicity. EUTUXTS Gv. 
A lover of beauty. prov Ta kaha. 


[And similarly, many abstract expressions are done by 
the neut. adjective: as, ‘the instability of fortune,’ ro 
dordOpunrov ris Téxns ; ‘expediency, 16 cvpdepor ; ‘ utility’ 
To @pédmov ; ‘ambition,’ 76 Piddrysov. So in the phrase 
‘The uncertainty of the prospect of success,’ a triple abstract 
expression is neatly turned in Greek by 16 ddaves rod 
xaropOacew, a phrase of Thucydides, who in his speeches 
has many instances like the above]. 

The original inequality ovxére dpotws ijocoves joav. 
was diminished. 


§ 102. (4.) Instances where the Greeks use a dependent 
clause ; in these cases the English will be found often to 
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have the advantage in brevity, while the Greek is simpler. 


It is done: 


§ 103. (a) With oblique questions : as— 


To consider the best 
method of doing. 

He explained the origin, 
source, etc. 

I knew the purpose of his 
action. 

No one can tell the nwm- 
ber, the size, the extent, the 
nature, etc. 

Imagine my delight. 

. I perceived his condition. 

IT asked about the time of 
punishment. 

Seeing the ocewrrence. 

They revealed his hiding- 
place. 

He acquainted them with 
their destination. 

Thank him for his noble 
conduct. 

The trumpet gave signal 
for the duties of the day. 

He described the detazis, 


a @ 
oxoTrely Onws dpiora Spdcovet. 


éEnyjoato énddev radta yé- 
yove, 

i18n ro Gpa dcavoetrar raira 
dpav. 

ovdets ofd€ Soot, Srocos, . 
dmotos .. . and similar ob- 
lique interrogatives. 

evOupetoOar eeort as ony. 

? (4 4 

noOopny oTws didKetrat, 

b] 4 ‘4 “A 

npopny more déou Slxny Sodvat. 


dav ri ylyverat. 
eo 
TyyetAav Gtrov KexevOas etn. 


4 
oe. ONGL LOLEY. 


énawely airov as yevvaia 
pace. 

dia cadmyyos éonualvero 8,71 
éxaordre déor yevéo Oar. 

éypawe os Exacra éyévero. 


§ 104. (6) With conjunctions. 


He devised the following 
plan of escape. 

I must provide for the 
contingency of his coming. 

He had need of his ser- 
vices. 


rowovse eunxaricato va 
expvyou. 

gudaxréov pot Hv ZAOp. 

éxeivoy mpovdupetro éavra 


omnpetetv, or whatever 
verb is suitable, 


They are brave in any 
contingency. 

He took the first oppor- 
tunity of... 

(Drive them to despair) 
by such an illtimed exercise 
of vigour. 
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dyadot avdpes elot xav drioby 
yévntat, or és mavra. 
eme. Tp@Tov olds t’ iv. . 


el obrws dxalpws Bla xpr- 
oawro, orsomesuch phrase. 


§ 105. (c) Again with relatives, 


(He continued) his narra- 
tive. 

A man of his acquaint- 
ance, 


& éAeye. 


dup ris ds yudpipos iy. 


§ 106. (5.) Instances where in English the subject is 
inanimate or abstract, while in Greek it is the person who 


does the thing. 


His hopes were raised by 
the news. 

Precautions were taken to 
prevent. 

His experience had taught 
him to observe. 

Humamty would have 
afforded refuge to strangers. 

Had not a danger threat- 
ened him. 

His influence would aid 
the wish of the senate. 


(Fearing) lest old feelings 
of kindness should revive. 

The approach of night se- 
cured them. 


Tatra dxovoas dveOdponce. 
evAaBodvro 1} THs... 


tn’ éumeiplas olds 7° iv Kata- 
voetv. 
navras ee dv £évov S€xecOat. 


el pt) Kivduvon éx7obero. 


meloew mpeA\Ae ovTos Tots 
BovAevrats cvpmpodvpovpe- 
vos. 

yn) Tis mporepoy dirlas dva- 
punodeten. 

puxTos €muyevoevns 
@noap, 


> , 
€0G)- 
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er ee 


His generosity won their © 


affection. 

The gratitude he thus won 
excited him to... 

Had not fortune inter- 
vened, 

Some plan 1s in progress. 

This expedition destroyed 
their reputation. 

His fate was reported. . . 

Their «increased numbers 
struck him. 

Their orders were limited 
to the delivery of the mes- 


odrws dyads iv dore opddpa 
€tAciro. 

rotavTny de xapw evpwvpaddov 
mpovdupetro. 

el pty k@Avpd Te eyévero, etc., 
or éxwAvero. 

LnXav@vrat Tt. 

of 88 ofrw aharévres Frrovs 31) 
éyévovto T@ afiopare. 

HyyeiAay redvnxdra. 

KaTevonoe TAclovas yevope- 
vous. 

ovdey &AAO elpnto avtots mA 
A€yew Ta emeoTAApeEra. 


sage. 
The distance retarded her Bpaddurepov énpacce taira 
proceedings. TogovToy anova. 
The urgency of his need otrwaodddpa eet wute. .. . 
was such that... . 
SENSE. 


§ 107. We have seen that one great difference between 
the idiom of Greek and English lies in the fact that the 
Greeks preferred often to express in the concrete what we 
express in the abstract. This is a very important point, 
and the learner will constantly have to be reminded of it. 

There are many other ways, however, besides this, in 
which the greater complexity and artificiality of much 
English writing (especially in more modern times,) is 
unsuited to Greek idiom, and requires to be recast in the 
translating. 

It isa good general rule, therefore, whenever the learner 
has to translate into Greek any English phrase at all 
artificial or idiomatic—indeed in all composition except 
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the simplest narrative—to accustom himself always to 
think of exactly what the fact is that is being related, and to 
shake himself quite free from the form in which (in the 
English) that fact is conveyed. If he clearly grasps the 
notion that everything is best put into Greek in the 
simplest and most direct way, he will at once make a great 
improvement in his style, and be saved from falling into 
innumerable unnaturalnesses of expression, which may be 
quite logically and grammatically correct, without being 
idiomatic: that is without being good Greek. 


§ 108. Put into the shortest form, the rule will be, 
think of the sense. 

It may seem superfluous to advise a course that is so 
obvious in translating: but anybody who has had ex- 
perience in teaching, or even has advanced a little way in 
learning, composition in the dead languages, will know 
how often at first one is tempted to translate the words, 
without thinking of the sense. People who only know 
one language often read and even use language themselves 
with only a general and approximate idea of what the 
words convey: and one of the most necessary things in 
translation is to weigh accurately and examine closely, 
before attempting to turn it, the precise meaning of the 
English. 

It will be best, as in the case of the Abstract and Concrete, 
to give several instances of the ways in which phrases thus 
require recasting, to bring them to a sufficiently plain state- 
ment of fact to suit the Greek idiom. These will be drawn 
partly from the earlier exercises, and partly also from the 
later ones. 


§ 109. (1) Some of these will depend on the brevity or 
elliptical nature of the English. 
In these cases the learner soon gets to feel a qualm in 
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translating literally: and when that stage is reached, then 
his attention is awake, and he soon masters this point. 


I send to inquire. TéuUMG TOUS TEevoouEevous, OF 
Goris Tevoerat. 

def pe Spay. 

AON UNXAVH EXPHTO DoTE ... 

BéAAw yapety. 

karopOdgat (or fut.) jedre. 


I have to do a thing. 
He did his best to... 
I am to be married. 

It was sure to succeed. 


§ 110. (2) Some will be due to the metaphorical or 
picturesque instincts of English. 

Here a caution is necessary. If the metaphor is im- 
portant, if the word is chosen consciously to convey the 
metaphor, and it is a real loss to the piece to omit it, then 
it is best to attempt to convey it in Greek. But much 
more often the metaphor is a worn-out one: 1¢., the word 
is used to express the plain meaning, without any one 
noticing or attending to the metaphor: in this case the 
SENSE must be given and the metaphor abandoned. 

(See note on metaphors below, where the matter is fully 
explained.) 

He came off the victor. 

He took no end of trouble. 


evlxnoe simply. 

MOAAG €mOvnoe, OF ovdeyv ovK 
Space, Or aavtt tpdayp 
émetparo, etc. 

EcKdTOUV. 

povos det Edreye, OF ovmoTE 


They cast about them. 
He engrossed the conver- 


sation. émavero AadG», etc. 
Night drew or. vvg émpet. 
It cost much labour to get. ovx dvev moAdod tovov éx- 
THoduny. 


In my eyes he is the wisest. 
He was made a laughing 
stock, 


jyodpat.. . or €uy yen, etc. 
yedotos éyévero. 
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To maintain absolute 
silence. 
The prophecy came true. 


They won the day. 
Died on the field of battle. 
Lay hands on a person. 


Keep your eye on him. 
Receive with open arms. 
Matters were now ripe. 


To break his word. 

His mind was haunted by 
a dread. 

Silence reigned through 
the rooms. 

It will be fatal to look 
back. 

He raised the standard of 
revolt. 


atyGv dvéxecOa, OF ciwndy 
duareAety, etc. 

6 xpnopos éyévero, OF ére- 
AécOn. 

éxpatnaay, etc. 

paxduevos anébave. 

BiaecOa, or Biaiws xpyobal 
TWh. 

émoxdre, etc. 

piiicas déxerOat. 

éroma qv dwavra, or mape- 
OKEVACTO TO TpPAaypa. 

éfanaray & tméoyero. 

efemAjoceto det hoBovperos. 


év jovxia qv mdvra 1a olxy- 
para. 

amoKvoorros 
amoActrat. 

pavepas anéorn. 


9 , 
éxe(vou mdvtTa 


§ 111. (3) Often the change depends on the use of pre- 
positions in one language or other: see Prepositions. 


To come for judgment. 

No one of my time. 

Died of the plague. 

Made an additional offer- 
ing. 

I charge with stealing. 

My hopes were raised by 
the announcement. 

It is for me to do it. 

It was for the king to 
order. 


TapedOety éni thy xplow. 
ovdels rdv én’ Epod. 

voow amrébave. 

m™pos TovTots GAAO Tt €Ovoe. 


alriGpat... as exrewe. 
emArmic€ pe atayyetvas. 
éudy éott dpav. 

tov Baothéws corti Kedeboat. 
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§ 112. (4) A great many are pure turns of phrase peculiar 


to one special language. 


As well as ever. 

So to speak. 

No sooner had...than.. 

He was heard ¢o say. 

What do you mean by 
going away ? 

What makes you think? 


Not consistent with his 
honour. 

He was thought the per- 
sonification of evil. 

He had the magnanimity 
to respect him. 

Demanded __ honourable 
terms of peace for his ran- 
som. 

His only chance was to 
depart. 

He fell a sacrifice to his 
enemy's temper. 

They fled to the nearest 
buildings. 

In the hour of need he 
deserted me. 

Their hearts were set on... 

They threw themselves on 
his mercy. 

To lose no time in doing. 


Thedecision often changed 
hands. 


ovx Hocov 7 mpdtEpov. 
ws Eros eliety. 
étmel TaxtoTa .. 
i}Kovoy avTov A€yovTos. 
tl BovAdpevos amépyet ; 


. Tore ON... 


ti padav vopllers; (see Par- 
ticiples. ) 

aisypov wv, or ovx aétov 
rotovTou dvdpes. 
tf , a 

Tavrwy Bdedvporaros, Or Geots 
# > ? > 
ExOioros epatvero etvat. 

ovrw peyaddbvpos Wy aorte 
éTauveiv. 

onovdas n&lov én 
moveicOat, wore eAEvOEpov 
adeivat avrdv. 

ovTw pdvov av é€éduye «i, etc., 
or similar phrase. 

xXadezaivovros éxelvov more 
>) , 
amT@X€TO. 

Epuyov ws Exaords Te olknua 
tot. 


wv J Ll , 
MPOVOWKE PE paAtoTa SEdpuEvov. 


KaAots 


use émduua, etc. 
€vedocay éavrovs. 


pOdca dpdoavtes, or as 
dvvawrTo TaxtoTa. 

modAadkts éde. dAdovs aAAdTeE 
BovAevoat. 


cee we rr ee ee ne eee ee 


To be on the point of 
doing. 

Made for the shelter of 
the forest. 

He lost sight of the island. 


Sorrow sate on every face. 


With the gold on his 
person. 

Ready to serve with his 
life. : 

Stand upon niceties (b 
punctilious.) 

Words grew high between 
them. 

Give the alarm. 


Lay stress on the letier of 
the law. 

His hands were strength- 
ened. 
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péAAew dpav.. 
els rip bAnv katéduye. 


> Ff ¢ 7s “ , 
OUKETL EWPA TAS VNTOUS. 
, 3 / a » 
mavres EeBapvvorto Ty OWel, OF 
gavepol foav dvcOvpovvtes, 
etc. 
# ‘ , 
EXWY TOV XpuagoV. 


arobavelty e0€Awy wbnép 
QUT@v. 
axpiBodroyodpat. 


= \ 
Kal 


émixpaivovto Siadheydpevot, OF 
some such phrase. 

éfeyeipew, or dyyetAat To 
mpayya, etc. 

akpiBas xpyodat TO vow. 

€Odponoe, or Todro Odpaos 
mapetye, etc. 


§ 113. (5) Several again are further developments of the 


principle of Abstract and Concrete treated above. 


The 


advice to the student is always: Get down to the fact, the 
thing done by the person, and you are safe. 


To make his advance less 
interrupted. 

His journey was an un- 
reasonable adventure on an 
inuprobable design. 

Ife was disappointed by 
unexpected accidents, ete. 


Cd ee 
tva Nocov KwAVOITO TPOLOY. 


dvontws €ddKxer @ppynobar eq 
& ovx elxds Hv exTeA€oat, OF 
some such turn. 

modAakis AmpocdokyTws éruye 
canety. 


64 
This news was far from 
removing their suspicions. 
He rejected the advice of 
several. 
A work on which their 
safety depended. 


He retained complete 
presence of mind. 

Who ever was the author 
of the mischief. 

He used the language of 
rebellion. 

To prevent confusion 
arising in chance conflicts. 

It suited their sitwation 
and quality. 

According to the system 
of ancient warfare. 

He perceived the resist- 
ance he might expect. 

In order to cover his per- 
idly. 

His conduct was open to 
the suspecion of concert... 


No extremity would make 
them fail, (they said). 

Nothing but invincible 
courage could have enabled. 

The passions of the people 
proved stronger than their 
principles. 


§ 114. (6G) Others are due 
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Tabta mvOdpevor ovx iocoy 
UMOTTEVOV. 
“n , 9 4 
mcA\AGv TELOOvT@Y OvK 7O¢er«. 


Epyov ov de. mpos To doda- 
Acts etvat, or 6 exreAdoat 
eu 7) yy Gopadreis etvat. 

ovdapyas érapax An. 


Saris Wy 6 ddiuxyoas. 


UBpile rots Aoyows @s amo- 
oTNOOMEVOS. 

a ‘\ La / 

iva py elk cupplEavtes Tapa- 
x Geter. 

2 /, F , > 

ETLTNOELOY HU TOLOUTOLS YE OVTL 
Kal ofr diaxemmévors. 

as eldGecayv of maddat ToAe- 
JLovvTeEs. 

nodero ped’ dons dvvdpews 

é 
dvricrnvat péAAotev. 

ta pH pavepos yévotro mpo- 
ddrns Sy, (or use AavOave). 

roiatta émoler Sore elxdtws 
UTwTTEveTO TOis TOAELLOLS 
oVpTpaocety. 

ovx dv chadjqvar ovd’ ay ef 
Tt yévotro. 

ovd ay eduvn6n ef pH apery 
anoonros Hv. 

6 8 Syyos ottw €Ovpodro 
ote kat rod Oetov (or ris 
Sfxns) dAvywpetv. 


to the vagueness of phrase, 
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allustveness of style, etc., compared with the simple pre- 


cision of the Greek. 

He conquered his feel- 
ings, (1.e. anger). 

They dreaded the effect 
of such a tone upon him. 

The general by the ra- 
pidity of his movement. 

It moved them more to 
see, .. 

Their motives were ques- 
tioned. (Meaning corrup- 
tion.) 

There is no reaction. 

(Meaning, in desire for 
the scheme.) 

The language he used is 
indescribable, (7.e. he swore 
fearfully). 

No one appeared, (1.e. came 
forward). 


xareoxe Tov x ddov. 


édedolxecay py Tovadra dxov- 
gas xaderalvor. 

6 otTpatnyds Jaooov énaya- 
yov To orpdrevpa. 


tyavdxtovy paddov iddyres. 


émntiavto avrovs as aloypo- 
kepdeis elev, OF ws diep0- 

 appévous. 

ovdéy peOeothKaow dv éné- 
Odour. 


Gavpaclws ws edodopetro Kal 
éoxerAlace. 


ovdets mapnAGe. 


§ 115.—THE NEGATIVES. 


There are two negatives in Greek, wy, and od. Fully to 
understand the difference between them, so as to be certain 
always to use them right, and to be able to explain all the 
exceptional and subtle usages, is a matter of some difficulty, 
which the learner must not expect to grasp completely till 
he has progressed a considerable way in Greek. At the 
same time it is necessary, even for elementary Greek com- 
position, to understand something about the subject, and 
the outline of the principle may be given in tolerably 
simple language, so as to help the learner at least over a 
good many difficulties. 


SIDG. G. P.) F 
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§ 116. The difference between od and uy may be stated 
broadly, as follows: 

ov is used in those clauses which appear as negative 
statements ; wn is used in those clauses which appear as 
negative conceptions. 

That this is an abstract way of putting the point, which 
is quite certain to produce very little impression on the 
learner at first, is unfortunately inevitable. But the way 
to grasp the subject is to look closely at the various usages, 
and then recur to the definition; and so to continue com- 
paring the facts with the definition until the principle 
which determines the facts becomes rooted in the mind. 
And it is not at all difficult to become familiar with many, 
or indeed most, of the commoner usages, and so to proceed 
gradually to a fuller understanding of the rarer and subtler 
applications. 

It will be best, therefore, to give tolerably full examples 
of the various ways in which od and py are used, and so to 
give shape and substance to what would otherwise be only 
a barren formula. 


§ 11'7. Remember, then, ov is used in those clauses which 
appear as negative statements, 


Thus : 
Nothing happens. ovdey ylyverat. 
- You must not do it. ov xp7y dpav. 


I should not have come. _—_ ov dv AGor. 
It cannot be that you will ov éo6’ Omws obk éxapkécets 


not help me. pot. 
He announced that no- dijyyeivrey ovdéva mapeivat, 
body was there. OF maporra. 


I perceive that no one alcOdvouat ovdéva ciddra. 
knows. 


Will you not go? ovK Gree; 
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——_— Nee ed 
—_—_— Ee ——_———— ee Ege eee oo 


I asked her why she had ipdunv adriy rl ovx éxolnce. 
not done it. 

Although I had nothing  émAovrouv xalzep ob8tv exw. 
I was rich. 


[Special idioms are ov gnu, ‘I say that... not,’ ov« és, 
‘I advise not,’ od« a£4, ‘I beg you not.’ ] 


' § 118. Observe that we have used the word statement to 
include interrogative sentences. 


§ 119. Observe also, that ov is still used, and not pa, 
when the sentence is put obliquely. The fact that the 
statement (or question) is reported, makes no difference to 
the negative. (This is very important, because the rule is 
often so stated as to beguile the learner into believing 
that the Oratio Obliqua turns od into p7.) 


§ 120. On the other hand, y7 is used where the clause 
appears as a negative conception. 

This is chiefly divisible into such heads as sentences 
expressing purpose, consequence, prohibition, petition (oblique), 
condition, indefinite, and such ideas. The main usages arc 
given below under their respective heads. 


§ 121. (1) Purpose. 
In order that I might not va py dpdoa. 
do it. 


So after Saws and ds, and in all Final and Delib. sen- 
tences. 


§ 122. (2) Precaution, suspicion, etc. 


I fear this may happen. déd0tKa py yernrat TooTO. 
Mind you don’t do it. Spa Onws mij Tooess. 

(or simply) Saws pi) Tones. 
I suspect he may come. tnontevw py €AOn. 
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[So even after neutral words like ‘expect,’ ‘think,’ 
where there is any notion of fear or precaution. | 


There was expectation of ampocdoxia Fv py tt vewrepi- 
revolution. owot.—lHUC, 


§ 123. (3) Closely allied to this is what we may call the 
interrogative and elliptical use of yy. 

(a) Perhaps this may be yj roiro ddnOes 7 (or even 
or is true. éorl.) (Common in Plato, 

etc.) 

Here, probably, originally some verb is omitted: ‘see, 
consider whether this may not be, is not, true. This is 
equally good in the negative form, thus: 

Perhaps this may not be pi) rotdro odk dAnbes Ff. 


true. 
(b) Did you do it? pay exolnoas rotro ; 


[Probably originally also an elliptical phrase, ‘whether 
you may not have done it ?’ a more delicate way of asking. ] 


§ 124. (4) Prohibition (with Pres, Imp. or Aor. Subj.) 
Don’t do it. pr 8pa, or py Spdons. 


§ 125. (5) So in the oblique negative petition. 

I asked him not to do it. jrnoa abrov pi dpav. 

And similarly after all allied words, as BovAouat, Oédo, 
keAeva, det, xpi], SPedAov, avdyxn, etc. 


§ 126. (6) Consequence. 

They were so ignorant as ofrws dyabets ijoay dore 
to know nothing. pndev eldévar. 

[It is instructive to compare this with the usage of 
Sore with ov, when not the natural but the actual con- 
sequence is related, 1.2, when the negative conception is 
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abandoned for the negative statement, there being a narrative 
stress on the fact occurring: 

They were so ignorant ofrws dyabels yoay core 
that (as a fact) they knew ovdey fdecav. [Sce § 51.] 
nothing. 


§ 127. (7) Condition. 

If you don’t come. day pr) EdXOns. 
If I were not to do it. el pty Spdoau, 
If I had not been there. = el pa) wapiv. 


§ 128. (8) Indefinite. 

Whenever you don’t eat. drav pi) padyns. 

All who were not rich. Soot pi) TAoVctot eter. 

[Sco. od mAdvowor Foav is quite good Greek, but means 
‘all those definite persons who, as a fact, were not rich’: 
again negative statement substituted for negative con- 


ception. | ° 
So, 
Those who are not ill. of ju) vocodrres. 


[of od vocodvres is possible Greek, but means ‘certain 
special not diseased persons’: neg. statement. The other is 
generic: ‘the class of not diseased persons’: neg. concep- 
tion. | 


§ 129. (9) Negative conception generally. 
We cannot conceive non- ov buraueda evvoety 76 pin dv. 


entity. 
I failed owing to not éodddnv da TO ph codos 
being clever. etvat. 


It is disgraceful that no aloypov pndéva eldévat. 
one should know. 

[Here ‘the not-being,’ ‘my not being clever, ‘the 
notion of nobody knowing,’ are the negative conceptions ; 
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and generally jj is used so, wherever a sentence is treated 
as a substantive, which is very common in Greek. ] 


§ 130. Under this head too, it will be clearest to class 
those instances of yy which occur where, in English, we 
have no negative, sometimes called the redundant un. 

The principle is easily explained : 

In English we say, ‘I deny that he did it.’ 

In Greek, if you use a negative word like ‘I deny’ with 
a subordinate sentence, the subordinate sentence must have 
a negative too; the feeling no doubt being that the fotal 
result (which is negative) ought to be conveyed by the 
subordinate clause, as well as by the main verb. 

A few instances are subjoined : 

I deny that he did it. dmapvovmat pa Exetvov Spacat. 

I dispute the existence of dudioBn7G pH evar rodro, 
this. 

They hindered me from éxwAvaody we pH edADety, 
coming. 


§ 131. Further, the commoner usages of double nega- 
tives ought to be set down, in order that the learner ‘may 
get some idea of the whole subject. - 

Ov 47. 

(a) Will you not forbear 0d pi) pdavapiioes ; 
to talk nonsense ? 

(uy, because of the idea of avoiding the action: nega- 
tive conception.) 

(b) There is no chance of od py 267. 
his coming. 

(Elliptical: the negative form of §123a. Lit., There is 
no fear, no question, no chance of his coming: a strong 
form of denial.) 


§ 132. ua od. 
Just as in § 130 we saw that a negative verb (forbid, 
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deny, prevent, dispute, etc.), requires the negative in 
Greek to be expressed in the dependent clause, in ordei 
to satisfy the Greek demand for clearness and complete- 
ness; so, if the main verb is further negatived (actually 
or virtually), the my of the dependent clause is changed 
into py ov. 


I don’t deny his doing it. ov« drapvotpar pr ovx éxetvor 


dpacat. 
I don’t dispute the exist- ox dudicBntG pr ovx etvac 
ence of this. TOUTO. 
They did not hinder me otx éxddAvody pe ph ovK 
from coming. er det. 


What hinders my com- ri xwdver py ov« edd ene ; 
ing ? (= nothing hinders). | 

In certain writers it is sufficient that in the principal 
clause the word shall be a word not strictly negative, but 
describing shame, horror, blame, or some such semi- 
negative idea, to change the pz) of the dependent clause 
into 17 ov. 

It is great folly not to  moAdj dvota pi) ovy HyetoOat. 


think. — Pat. Symp. 
It is disgraceful not to be aicxpov ph od mpobvpetoOat. 
zealous. —PuatT. Theaet. 


Thus the general rule for the use of pi ov is this: 
Wherever the negative of the dependent clause is pj, there, 
if the main clause be further negatived, 7 will change to 
My Ov. ; 

Note.—The Greeks repeat the negative in such sentences 
as ‘He took nothing ever from anybody,’ ovdéy EdAaBev 
ovdémore map ovdevds. 


CONNECTION. 
§ 133. It is very important to notice the connection of 


sentences in the ordinary Greek prose styles. In English, 
so many writers adopt a disjointed, abrupt, pithy, curt 
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style, where the effect is produced by a series of touches 
or details, in no grammatical connection with each other, 
that it is necessary to observe the complete difference of 
Greek in this matter. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that in a Greek narrative 
every sentence is connected with what goes before, in one 
way or other. 


§ 134. (a) In the first place, with the assistance of 
participles and dependent clauses, a great many facts are 
told in one sentence. 

Take a sentence chosen quite at random from Thucy- 
dides (4. 74.): 

of 3 émeidi) Ev tats dpyats éyévorto | cal ééracw STAwy 
émojoavro, | isacrfravres Tous Adxous | e€eAd~avro trav Te 
éxOpav xat ot éddxow pddtora fuumpagat ra mpos Tovs 
’AOnvalovs avdpas as éxardy, | cal tovrwy mépt dvayxdoarres 
tov djuov Wijpov pavepdy dueveyxeiv, | as xareyvdcOncar | 
éxrewav, | xat és ddAtyapxfay rd pddtora Katéornoay riv 
mow. 

Here, independently of smaller subdivisions which might 
in places be made, there are eight distinct actions de- 
scribed by verbs or participles. Now in English, it is 
quite conceivable, if the book were written in one of the 
more modern styles, that this one sentence might appear 
somewhat as follows: 


‘No sooner, however, had they been appointed, than 
they held a levy of the army. They drew up the various 
companies apart from each other, and selected certain of 
their private enemies, and those who were supposed to be 
most implicated in the recent dealings with the Athenians. 
These amounted to about a hundred men. They then 
forced the people to pass a public vote of condemnation 
upon them; and when they had been condemned, they put 
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ees 


them to death. This done, they established a more oligar- 
chical form of government in the city.’ 


Notice here: In the Greek there are only three principal 
verbs, é£edé€avro, Extecvay, xatéotnoay, all the other facts 
being conveyed in subordinate clauses of various kinds. In 
the English there are no less than seven main verbs. 


It is clear that, in translating into Greek, we have to apply 
the reverse process, and often group the sentences more 
together, by dint of using participial clauses, and conjunc- 
tional clauses, according as they seem to fall in naturally. 
This is especially the case when, as in the instance given 
above, we are following the successive acts of the same 
main subject ; but even where, in English, different subjects 
come in, they may often be, by a slight recasting of the 
sentence, really grouped round the main subject, or at any 
rate coupled to it by conjunctions, or the invaluable genitive 
absolute. Skill and accuracy in grouping sentences in a 
natural Greek manner can only be acquired by reading and 
carefully observing the Greek writers’ narratives ; and the 
vivid descriptions of Thucydides are especially instructive. 
One very great help to this will be found to be the reverse 
process of translating Greek from time to time on paper, 
not into the same continuous and complex style, but into 
the natural and more jerky and curt English. 


§ 135. (6) But also the learner must carefully notice 
the connection of sentences with each other. Nothing is 
so commonly neglected by the beginner in Greek prose as 
the necessary linking of sentences together, whether by 
particles or otherwise. 

Again, let us convince ourselves of this by taking a 
casual narrative chapter of Thucydides, and-writing down 
all the beginnings of sentences; «¢. all the new starts 
which he makes after colons or full stops. Any teacher 
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will find this practical proof a simple and finally effective 
way of inducing those whom he teaches to imitate their 
authors in this point. 

Let us take for example Thucydides, 4. 27, the famous 
chapter about Kleon and Nikias at Athens; and if we 
write down all the beginnings of the sentences after full 
stops or colons, they will be found as follows: 


éy 5& rais ’AOnvats—ndvrwv 5¢—xal pereédovro—Kréwr 
s@—rrapawovvrav d¢—xai yvots—xat és Nixiay. That is, 
de four times, cat three times. 


Or again, Chapter 29: 

Kal mavra—rov dé— oi yap otpartGrat—xai a’r@—mpdrepop 
pev yap—nodkA@ yap—ooplor pev ydp—en’ éxelvors yap—el 
5’ av—AavOdvew te. That is, ydp five times; xai twice; 
dé twice; re once. 


In no single case is there a sentence unconnected. And 
dhe same, with the rarest possible exceptions, would be 
found to be the case whatever passages of Greek narrative 
were chosen. 


§ 136. The commonest connections are naturally— 

cat, 5¢ (and rarely re), ‘and’ (where 8€ is second word). 

éAAa, * but.’ 

ov, rove (or often 87), ‘ therefore,’ (both second words) ; 
if a very emphatic word is wanted to stand first, rovyapoty 
-is used. 

yap, ‘for’ (second word). 

pevrot, ‘however ’ (second word). 


For others, see the Index of Particles, etc. 


§ 137. One caution must be observed, and that is with 
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reference to pév as a connecting particle. év connects the 
clause in which it occurs with what follows only ; it always 
looks forward to a 62 in a subsequent clause to answer to 
it. It is, therefore, no wse as a connecting particle with 
what precedes, and if it is found at the beginning of a 
sentence, some other particle will be found with 1t. 

Thus, turning over the fourth book of Thucydides again, 
we find wéy appearing at the beginning of sentences as 
follows : 

xpdvov pév ovv—odlor pev yap—rmpotepov pev yap—ol perv 
37—xal Barros pev— xai és pev avdpas. 

In every case with some other particle to couple it to 
the preceding part. 


§ 138. (c) A word should be said also about the relative 
connection. Those who have learned to write Latin prose 
have got so accustomed to beginning sentences with turns 
like these : 


Quae quum ita essent, 
Quod ubi senserunt. 
Qua re perfecta, etc. 


and the relative forms such a neat and close connection, 
that they are liable to do the same in Greek. But the 
relative 1s not used as a connection between sentences in 
Greek under ordinary circumstances; except in sentences 
of the following kind, where previous facts or arguments 
are summed up: 

& 37) yvovres. oy bn Evexa. 

& evOvpovpevot. | & eldas, cxoT@r, etc. 


[Also in a few short phrases like dv ddixopévwy (THUC.), 
the common dzep xal éyévero (‘which actually occurred,’ 
of events foreseen or suspected,) Smep ijxovoa (PLAT.), 50er 
ytyverat (PLAT.) and 8: 6. 
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§ 139. (d) A word should be said too about dore as a 
connection. In English after mentioning a number of 
facts or grounds leading up to an action or a conclusion, 
we often continue (after a full stop) thus: ‘ Accordingly 
they decided .. .’ or ‘And so they departed...’ In 
Latin this would be ttaque or igitur. In Greek this may 
be neatly done by dere, used without altering anything 
else in the sentence. 


Thus, after a full stop: 


Accordingly the matter dore ro Epyov xmpodydpyoe. 


prospered ... —Tuuc. 8. 68. 
Therefore (they said) not dare ovde rovrovs xelpous 
even these were worse... etvatr.—THUC. 8. 76. 


[An excellent instance; for the accus. infin. here is due 
to the Oratio Obliqua, not to dare, else it would be pyéde.] 
See Section 59. 


TENSES. 


§ 140. Greek like the English is very rich in tenses, 
and the usage of them is to a great extent very closely 
analogous in the two languages: but there are some 
differences, of which it will be well to present the most 
important. 


§ 141. (1) Aorist in oblique moods. 


The first thing that strikes any one who carefully looks 
at the Greek verb, and compares the tenses with English, 
is that there is in the subjunctive, optative, imperative, 
infinitive, not one tense, but two, the present and aorist, 
which are used apparently at first sight without difference 
of meaning. 
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Thus : 

That I may do it. tva dp6, or va dpdow. 
That I might do it. tva dpgny, or twa dpdoatme. 
Do it. 8pa, or dpacop. 

To do it. dpapv, or dpacat. 


where a distinction seems to be made in Greek which we 
do not make in English. 


The first notion a learner gets into his head, is that the 
aorist in these moods is somehow past. This is a complete 
mistake, and must be carefully guarded against. 

The learner should get the conception that the only 
difference between the aorist and present in any mood 
except the indicative* is the rather fine distinction between 
the act regarded as a single occurrence, not considering it 
as protracted (aorist), and the act regarded as extended in 
time (present). 


Thus: 


voojoa, to fall sick.’ 

vooety, ‘ to be sick.’ 
ettuxjoat, ‘to get good luck.’ 

evruxeiv, ‘to be lucky.’ 
melOew, ‘to urge.’ 

metoat, ‘to prevail.’ 


In these cases and others like these there is a real 
difference due to the tense; for from the nature of the 
verb the act beginning or the act completed is different 
from the process: so here it is necessary to use one rather 
than the other. But with many verbs it is nut so; and 


* Note.—It should perhaps be mentioned as an obvious exception to 
the above statement about the aorist, that where an indicative aorist is 
turned by Oratio Obliqua into Infinitive, Optatwe, or Participle, the idea 
of past-ness will naturally be retained. 
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there it is obvious, (and there are a vast number of cases), 
that it is quite indifferent which we use: either would do 
equally well. In many cases, again, one would be, not 
necessary, but more natural than the other: and it is 
desirable to get into the habit of thinking which is the 
most natural, and always having them both ready to use. 


The beginner usually employs the aorist far too little, 
because, as he thinks from English to Greek, he thinks of 
AapBavew, AapBdvorn, AanwPBavect, before AaPetvy, AdBouut, 
AdBwo.. And the only way to get to use the Greek tenses 
in a natural manner is to notice and imitate the usage of 
the prose writers, and always pause and think of the dorist 
before writing down the present. 


§ 142. (2) The aorist indicative (or participle in place of 
indicative clause.) 

This of course ts past: the mistake made about this is 
not to use it enough. We have in English a tense exactly 
corresponding to the aorist, as ‘1 went,’ ‘I bought,’ ‘I was 
wounded,’ and we use it very frequently, as is natural, in 
relating narrative. The Greeks, however, use it still more 
frequently ; and unless the learner’s attention is directed 
to the point, he is sure to use perfect or pluperfect in cases 
where the Greek naturally employs aoris¢. 


§ 143. Thus, constantly with participles (where we have 
no aorist): 


Having cut down trees. dévdpa xdwavres. 

As they had been invited émxadtecapévay tev Adn- 
by the Athenians they sailed vaiwy émdevoay éxeice. 
there. | : 

Although he had done no dméOave xalrep otdév ad1K)- 
wrong he was killed. cas. 
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§ 144. Again, with conjunctions : 


Wheu they had reached émetdi) ddlxovro é£éBncav. 
the place they disembarked. 

If I had known, I should «i €yvov ovk av paca. 
not have done it. 


§ 145. Constantly again, in Oratio Obliqua : 


He announced that they #yyerev dre efAov rv wéAw. 
had taken the city. (or Zdorev.) [For this, see 
§ 148.] 


§ 146. (3) Idiomatic use of the present. 

The present is used in Greek where we use the perfect, 
in cases where the act or practice described extends from 
the past wp to the present time. 

Thus: . 

I have been waiting a adda zpoodoxe. 
long time. 

I have been ill these three pla 1dn éry rove. 
years. 


§ 147. (4) Future Passives. 


There are two future passives which sometimes puzzle 
the learner a little: they are in fact quite easy to under- 

stand. : 
_ One is formed from the aorist (1st or 2nd as the case 
may be) and is usually called the 1st or 2nd future. 
Hardly any verb has both of these, and thé meaning is 
precisely the same. We will call this for clearness the 
Aorist-future. 

The other is formed from the perfect, and is usually 
called by the barbarous name of the paulo-post-futurum : 
we will call it the Perfect-future. 
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Now the Aorist-future and Perfect-future differ pre- 
cisely as the aorist and perfect do. 

The Aorist-future describes a future act. 

The Perfect-future describes a future state. 


Take a few instances : 

Odnrw, bury. A.F. rapyjcopat, ‘I shall be buried.’ \ 
P.F. reOdyrouat, ‘I shall be in the grave.’ 

dé0, bind, A.F. d¢Ajcopat, ‘I shall be imprisoned.’ 
P.P. de3jcopnat, ‘I shall remain in aca 


§ 148. (5) There is one mistake which all beginners 
make about tenses, and which often costs them much 
trouble to get rid of; and that is with reference to the 
Oratio Obliqua, where dr is used. 


Take this sentence in English: 


‘When I was young, I was ignorant : but I am desirous 
now of correcting that ignorance.’ 
No one here can doubt that the imperfect is sued in the 
first clause, the present in the second. But suppose it 
appears in the Oblique Form : it will then read: 


‘He said that when he was young, he was ignorant: but 
he was desirous now of correcting that ignorance,’ 


Our English Oratio Obliqua turns is into was: and the 
learner is certain at first to be confused by this unfortunate 
English usage. The only safety is always to turn it into 
Oratio Recta first, always to see what tense the speaker used. 

In Greek, however, the tenses will remain as in Oratio 
Recta, and if we employ the Vivid style (explained in 
§ 31) the sentence will read thus : 


pn Ore véos pev dv duadys Wve vov 8 ms dapablas 
BovAcrat anaAaynvat. 
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Te wake this still more clear, I will give a few instances 
of the Greek as beginners will write it, compared with the 
true Greek. 

(a) ‘She appealed to them to assist her father, who for 
their sakes had become poor.’ [She said ‘has.’] 


qTnoev advrovs TG Tatpt BonOely, bs trtp exelvay NTwXOs 
yéyove; [or in strict Oblique sequence yeyovas ein: but 
the beginner says éyéyovet. | 

(6) ‘They expressed indignation at the orders he had 
issued.’ [They said ‘the orders you have issued’: but the 
Greek (see § 142) would here probably use the aorist, and 
say the ‘orders you isswed,’ and so when oblique it is :] 


Sewov erovodvro el roladra mapnyyeire. [But the beginner 
would say mapnyyéAxet, or some such hideous word.] 


(c) ‘They announced that they held the acropolis, and 
that the general was a prisoner.’ [They said ‘ we hold,’ ‘ zs 
@ prisoner.’ | 

ryyetAay Ott Ex orev (or Exovot) riyv dxpomodw, kat d otpa- 
tnyos dedepevos ety (or dori). [But the beginner would 
say elyov and 7p. | 

From these instances the following clear rule may be 
inferred. 

In the Oratio Obliqua, in English the tense is changed: 
in Greek, you may change the mood, (to Optative, if required,) 
but you may not change the tense. 


ATTRACTION. 


§ 149. Many idioms in Greek are due to attraction, i.e., 
to the change of a word in a sentence from what it would 
naturally and grammatically be, to something else, usually 
SIDG. G. P.) Q 
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some other case or termination, in consequence of the 
presence of another word to which it is attracted or as- 
similated. This long definition will be better understood 
after looking at the instances. 


§ 150. (a) The commonest is the relative attraction. 


With the treasures which ody rots @ncavpois ofs 6 warnp 
his father left. xaréAime.— XEN. Cyr. IIT. 
i 33. 
[Here naturally it would be ofs after xaréAiwe, but 
Anoavpots attracts it. | 


From the cities which he ad rév méAcwr Ov Evetce.— 
persuaded. Tuuce. 7. 21. 


[For and rév moAcwv ds. ] 


This occurs also with the antecedent omitted. 


In addition to what they pds ols éxricavro.— PLAT. 
acquired. Gorg. 519 (a). 


[For apds rovrous &.] 


Usually this takes place only where the relative would 
naturally have been accusative. This, however, need not 
necessarily be so: there are instances of datives being 
attracted. 


§ 151. (6) Another attraction common in prose is the 
phrase oddels dozis od (lit. ‘no one who not,’) a. ‘ every- 
body.’ 

In this phrase éorly is originally understood ‘ there is no 
one who not,’ and in the nominative it is quite natural, 
and there is no attraction. 

In the oblique cases, however, when Sorts is governed by 
averb or something, ovdcis does not remain nom. but is 
attracted into the case of éoris. Thus: 
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There is no one whose’ ovwvdevos Srov ovx dv mart 
np 


father I might not be. einv.—P at. Prot. 317, C. 

He upset every one with «xAaiwy ovdéva Gvrwa ov xaré- 

his tears. kAaoe.—PLAT. Phaed. 117, 
D. | 


§ 152. (c) Another neat attraction occurs in phrases like 
these : 


It is wonderful how true wimeppuads as adnOy déyets.— 


your words are. Phaed. 66, A. 
With a wonderful amount era idpdros Oavpaolov daov. 
of sweat. —Rep. 350, D. 


[For trepdvés dorw as, Oavpacrov éotw 8cov.| 


* This is very common with adverbs, as in the first 
instance. 


§ 153. (d) So again, ‘a man like you’ is naturally in the 
nominative, 6 olos ov dvip. 
. This is also attracted in the oblique cases of dip. 


It is hard for people like ots olfots jpiv yadendv.— 
us, XEN. Hell. 2. 3. 25. 


§ 154. (e) Another usage which naturally is classed as 
an attraction is the Greek form of expression : 

Si{xaids elut Tobro movety, meaning ‘ It is just that I should 
do this’ (whether the right belongs to the person himself 
or to other people: 7.¢, whether in the sense ‘I have a 
right to do this, or ‘I am bound to do this, ‘I deserve to 


suffer this.’) 

Thus : 

Itis fitting that he should dfkaids éorw drodwdAdvat.— 
perish. DEM. 


Ihave aright to punish. dlxads clus xoAdCev.— ARIST. 
They have reason to &lxatol elow tonto etvar.— 
mistrust. THUG. 
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PARTICIPLES. 


§ 155. One important stage in doing Greek prose is sur- 
mounted when the learner is familiar with the use of the 
Greek participle. There is no way so common, as we 
have seen, of connecting several clauses together so as to 
make one sentence, as by the use of the participle. If the 
action in the participial clause is done by the main subject, 
then naturally the participle agrees with that. If the 
action is done by some other agent, who already appears 
in an oblique case, governed by some verb or preposition, 
then the participial clause is attached equally easily to 
that. Or again, if the substantive agreeing with the parti- 
ciple does not appear in the sentence elsewhere, then by 
aid of the genitive absolute it can be introduced in the 
most perfectly natural manner. 

The use will be best understood by observing in the 
following instances the various notions which can be 
expressed in Greek by the participle. 


§ 156. (1) Zime. 


When he had done this ratra mpdfas éxadécero. 
he sat down. 

As he was sleeping they dméxreway evdovra. 
killed him. 

While she was alive he (on pe as fry expijro, 
treated her as a friend, but Gavovons dé éweAdOero. 
after her death he forgot 


her. 
It checked me in the wperafi déyovta éenecxe. — 
midst of my talk. PLAT. 


[The neatness of this use is apparent: and the large 
number of tenses in the Greek participle (pres. aor. perf. 
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fut.) makes the use of them vastly larger than in Latin or 
English. ] 


So gen. abs. 


When the enemy arrived ddixopévwy roév Todreplor, 
there, they were gone. @XOVTO. 


To this we should add some phrases which in English are 
often expressed by adverbs. 


At last he died. TeAcvTav anébave. 
Do it instantly. dvicas spacov. 


For an instance of a number of participial clauses in 
one sentence we cannot do better than refer to the passage 
of Thucydides (4. 74) quoted under the head of connection 

(§ 134). 


§ 157. (2) Means; ‘by.’ 

He escaped by running dmodpaper éodOn. 
away. 

They live by plunder. AniCopevor Coow. 


§ 158. (3) Circumstances, 

Under these circumstan- rovrav dd¢ éxdvrwy dre. 
ces I shall go away. 

The rest stood while he sepieornxérwv tév dAdov 
spoke. dueAdyero. 


§ 159. (4) Cause; ‘since,’ ‘ because.’ 


This is why I say so, A¢yw rovrov évexa, Bovdo- 
because I wish ... pevos . . PLAT. 


So of the pretext, cause assigned, or state of things to be 
assumed, with as. 
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They are angry, on the 
ground that they have been 
deprived. 

You listen to them, sup- 
posing them to know. 

Let us try, on the as- 
sumption that you are in 
earnest. 


dyavaxtotow, ws dmreorepn- 


pévot.—Rep. i. 329. 


as eldotwy dxovere.—DEM. 
F. L. 342. 

eTLXELPM@MEV, OS TOD oTOVOG- 
Covros.—Gorg. 495 c. 


§ 160. So with Gre or ofa, to express the ground. 


Inasmuch as he was a 
child, he liked. . . 
. Into the city, seeing 
it had been opened. 
As the city was in a 
state of sedition, they send. 


Gre mais dv, fdero—XEN. 


és ri wodw dre dvolyOetoar. 
—Tuuc. 4. 130. 

ola stacialovens Tis méAEws 
wéurovot.— LHUC, 8. 95, 


These usages are very important and useful, and should 


be carefully observed. 


§ 161. (5) Purpose, ‘in order that.’ 


The future participle with or without os. 
Instances of this have been given sufficiently fully under 
Final Sentences: so that one will suffice. 


[The ws gives the reason as suggested, or avowed, or 


alleged. | 


He seized him with the 
intention of killing him. 


§ 162. (6) (Condition) ‘if? 


They would not have 
cared if they had not sup- 


pr pret 1 


efAe avroyv ws aToKTEvan. 


(Neg. 7.) 

ov yap dy €ueArev adtots pn 
wmcAapBdvovot. — DEM. 
Phil. iii. 122. 
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If any one had heard it jalorncev dy tis axovoas.— 
he would have disbelieved. DEM. 

If IT heard it I should not dxovoas ot« av ctwmjoauut. 
be silent. 


§ 163. (7) (Concessive) ‘ though.’ 
Though we seek we can- (yrodyres ody eiploxew durd- 


not find. peda, 
With little power we Jddlya duvduevot ToAAG emtyet- 
try much. podpev. 


[Constantly with xalzep: as] 

Although they knew, «alsep elidres, tposexvvycay. 
they worshipped. —(XEN.) 

Ete. See Concessive Sentences § 95. 


§ 164. It should further be noticed, in dealing with 
participles, that in the case of the impersonals éfeort, de?, 
mapeort, etc., in the participial construction, it is the accusa- 
tive absolute, not genitive absolute, which is used. This is a 
very terse and neat usage, and should specially be observed. 


When you hada chance éfov ovx 70eAnoare.—THUC. 
you would not do it. 

Though they had agreed, dedoypévov atrots, ddvvara 
they could not make the qv émyxetpetv.— THUC. 
attempt. 


So elpnyévov, ‘though it had been stated’ (in the treaty, 
etc. ). 
apoojxov, ‘ while it was fitting.’ 
doxoby, ‘whereas they resolved.’ 
mapacydv, ‘when an opportunity offered.’ 


And &8nAov dv, duvaroy dv, Tapop. 
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§ 165. We should further observe various idiomatic uses 
of participles with other verbs. 


§ 166, All yerception verbs (see § 26): 


I know that I am. otda ap. 
I perceive that you are. alcOdvopal ce ovra. 


§ 167. All emotion verbs (see however also § 32) : 

I like eating. Roopa écOlwv. 

I am ashamed to tell aloyvvopat rA€Eywr. 
you. 

[%.e. ‘I do tell you and it causes me shame’: observe 
the difference between this and aicxvvopa: A€yeuv, ‘I don’t 
tell you, from shame.’ ] 

I am disgusted at being dyavaxré fjoowdpevos. 
beaten. 

They repented of not perepsédovro ovx édOdrres. 
coming. 

§ 168. So verbs of beginning and ending, enduring and 
permitting, often take participle. But the dictionary will 
settle these points best, as the usage depends on the par- 
ticular verb ; and it often happens that another verb with 
the same meaning will have a different construction. 

The following nearly always take participles : 

meptopay, ‘to allow’ (gen. to ‘look on’ with indifference 
at some outrage). 

avéyerOat, ‘to endure.’ 

Anyew, mavecOa, ‘to cease.’ 

diareAciy, ‘to continue’ doing. 


§ 169. Finally observe those verbs which describe the 
manner of an action, and which take the action-verb as 
a participle. 
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I chance to arrive. TVYXaVW AdiKdpeEvos. 
I departed unawares, — Zrafov amav. 
He came in first in the é6ace tpéxor. 
race, 
We entered the city just epddcapey éoidyres, amply ... 
an tume, before... 


These are of constant recurrence, and should be watched 
for: as though the ideas can be sometimes expressed in 
more literal accordance with the English, the above are 
the natural idiomatic Greek expressions. 


§ 1770. Here we should perhaps not pass over the two 
idiomatic participial expressions 
ri padev; and ri radar ; 
tl padewy rodro motets, literally, ‘having learnt what do 
you do this?’ is idiomatically used for 


‘What put you up to doing it?’ ‘What made you do 
it?’ 

So, rf ma0ev rotro motets; literally, ‘having suffered 
what do you do this?’ is used for 


‘What ails you that you do this?’ ‘ What is the matter 
with you that you do this ?’ 


THE MIDDLE VOICE. 


§ 171. To understand thoroughly the use of the middle 
voice is a matter of time ; but it is necessary to say some- 
thing about it, for beginners often get a confused idea that 
the middle voice is simply reflexive, and that if rumro 
means ‘I beat,’ rvmrozac means ‘I beat myself’ 

It is better, therefore, to state at once plainly that the 


Middle Vorce 18 not simply reflexive. 
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We want to know, however, not merely what it is not 
but what it is; and perhaps the clearest way of putting it 
is to say that the person’s self is not the direct olyect (of 
the middle verb), but the indirect or remoter olject. Or, to 
put it another way, 

In the active verb, the Person is the Agent. 

» middle ,, ‘3 » both Agent and Reci- 
pient ; (and not, as in the erroneous theory commented on 
above, the agent and olyec?). 

A few instances will make this clear: 

Aovw Ta tudria, ‘I wash Aovoya: ra iudria, ‘I wash 
clothes.’ my clothes.’ 

éepw, ‘I carry.’ épowat, ‘I carry off as my 

own, ‘I win.’ 

anw6éw, ‘I repel’ (any- drwdodpa, ‘I thrust away 
thing from anybody). from myself’ (eg. ene- 

mies, etc.) 

From this simple principle all the special uses of the 
middle voice are derived. These will not be given ex- 
haustively here, as they will be found in grammars; but it 
will be perhaps as well to subjoin the principal kinds into 
which they are naturally divided, with instances of each. 


§ 172. (1) Self-advantage. 


This is naturally the commonest use of the middle, and 
indeed might almost be called the genus, the- special uses 
being the species. 


Act. Med. 

Ex. pépo, calry. carry off, win. 
70 (a, save. save for self, bring safe 
home, keep safe, etc. 
Koplow, transport, recover, get back (lost). 
TYLWPG, redress another’s redress your own, take 


wrong. vengeance on. 
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§ 173. (2) Intransitive. 

Specially common in verbs of motion. Remember that 
the middle is used not because the person is acted on 
(which may accidentally be the fact), but because the 
person derives the advantage, is affected by the result, of 
the action. 


Act. Med. 
Hie. éniOetvar, put upon. attack. 
Koya, lull. : sleep. 
Trav, stop (another). cease. 
évrelya, hurry (another). make haste. 
paiva, show. appear. 
amex, deter. refrain, hold aloof. 


And the three following, especially, which take, if active, 
acc., if middle, gen. : 


exw, hold. cling to. 
Aap Bdvw ’ ” ” 
pedetvat, let go. leave hold of. 


8174. (3) To get done. 


The active ‘to do;’ the middle, by natural transition 
from its original meaning, ‘to get done.’ 


Act. Med. 
Ex. ypdew, write. get entered, (and so) 
accuse. 
Toei, do. get done. 
And specially the following : 
Xpaw, give oracle. get oracle given. 
pavTevor, give prophecy. get a prophecy. 
due, sacrifice (of get sacrifice offered (of 
priest). general), 


dixadw, decide suit. get decision, go to law. 
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§ 175. (4) Mental. 


There is something so eminently self-affecting about 
mental actions as opposed to bodily, that we are not sur- 
prised to find the use of the middle extended to these. 


Act, Med. 
Ex. nove, make. estimate. 
rlOnut, put. consider. 
oKoTeEly, look at. reflect on. 


Under this head comes $:ravoodpat, not found active. 
§ 176. (5) Reciprocal. 


A natural extension again is to the case of reciprocity, 
which is one way of the original agent deriving ultimately 
to himself the result of the act. 


Act. Med. 
Ex. dpelBo, change. exchange. 
Under this head come the reciprocal words, 
diaAr€éyopat, 
cane evoue? which are not found active. 
SvaknpuKevopat, 
d:aBeBatodpat, 


The preposition 8d, expressing mutual action, is ob- 
viously the natural one to this meaning. 


§ 1'77. (6) Special. 


A few special usages (where the meaning gets con- 
siderably altered) may be added; they will fall, however, 
under one or other of the previous heads, and all depend 
really on the same fundamental principle. 


dmrodotvat, give. sell. 
davelCw, lend. borrow. 
pcdow, let. hire. 
Vo, release. ransom. 


onévow, pour libation. make truce. 
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METAPHORS. 


§ 178. A great deal of difficulty is found by the beginner 
in the matter of metaphors; and some teachers rather 
increase than diminish the difficulty by giving sweeping 
and injudicious general rules. For instance, the following 
rule I have known to be given: ‘ Always translate your 
metaphor into the same, or the corresponding metaphor in 
Greek.’ This rule if followed univergally would, as we 
shall see, land us in many absurdities in Greek. 


§ 179. Now, if we consider the facts of the two lan- 
guages, the first thing that strikes us is that English is a 
tongue which is exceedingly full of metaphors, very much 
more so than either Greek or Latin. 

A few of these are collected in §110. But it would 
suffice to extract nearly any passage of modern English (in 
which effectiveness of style is aimed at) to convince the 
student of this. Any passage of any length from Macaulay, 
or Merivale, or Prescott, would be certain to contain several 
metaphorical phrases. | 


§ 180. The next point we observe is that there is a 
great deal of difference in the stress laid by the author 
on the metaphor. Occasionally, if you omitted the meta- 
phor, you would destroy the whole point of the piece. 
But much more often the metaphor is only a picturesque 
way of describing quite a simple idea, and many other 
metaphors, or even the simple unadorned statement, would 
do equally well. Often, again, the metaphorical word or 
phrase is quite worn out, and the writer uses it quite un- 
consciously, without the smallest stress on the metaphor, 
and indeed not observing that it is a metaphor. 
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§ 181. Now, as in Greek metaphors are much rarer, and the 
natural mode of expression is a simple one, it is an obvious 
inference that a great many of the metaphors that meet us 
in English must, in translating, be exchanged for the direct 
and simple statement. And this is what we have to do. 
It is only in the first of the three cases mentioned above, 
viz., where the metaphor constitutes the point of the sen- 
tence, that the Greek would retain it. And this also will 
generally be where in English the metaphor is expanded 
into a real simile, so that the piece cannot be adequately 
rendered without translating also the comparison. But 
in ordinary cases the sense should be alone thought of, and 
the particular picturesque or metaphorical form of expres- 
sion in the English should be ahandoned in turning the 
passage into Greek. 

For instance, in the phrases, 

‘He fanned the flame of sedition ;’ 

‘He raised the standard of revolt ;’ 

‘While the crash of the throne is resounding in our 
ears ;’ 

‘The heart of the country is sound ;’ 

[And many others, see § 110], 


the metaphor ought to be dropped, and that phrase 
chosen which will most simply and clearly give the 
sense, 

On the other hand, in that fine peroration of Macaulay’s, 
which is given in the Rhetorical Exercises (part 4) : 


‘Fling wide the gates to that force which else will 
enter through the breach,’ 


the metaphor is really the point of the clause: and to 
paraphrase it would be to lose the beauty and colouring 
and force of the original, Consequently we must here 
keep it: and since von cannot in Greek rush abruptly into 
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a metaphor, but must prepare the way for it, the sentence 
will best run somewhat as follows : 
oe. Kat Gomep ev méAEL Tas TUAGS dvolEare Tois bmép TeV 
TELXLOMGY peAAOvaLy enEtsTnd|TETOAL, 
where domep ev méAet smoothes the passage for themetaphor, 
so that it appears as a full-blown simile. * 

If the point be observed, a very little practice will give 
the learner quite sufficient skill in thus paving the way 
for his metaphors in Greek in the few cases where they 
ought to be retained. 
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§ 182. We may, lastly, observe one or two small points 
of idiom which scarcely admit of being classed under any 
of the previous heads. 


§183. In dialogue the Greeks, being much more excit- 
able in their temper than we are, were much less content 
with short replies ‘yes, ‘no, ‘certainly’: and in place of 
these we find a large variety of (negative and) affirmative 
answers, 


Thus: zs 
A firmative. Negative. 
- pddtota. ovdapas. 

TOS yap ov; qKioTad ye... ., ete. 

Tavy pev ovr. Or some word answering 
gatvera. more precisely to the 
Kivouvevet, question is often em- 
TAYU YE. ployed. 

éort radra, eg. ‘Did you ever’....? 
val, ovmore. 


€ouxev. ‘Has anybody’ ....? oddeis. 
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Affirmative. Negative. 

aAnOn A€yets. Can they ....? ov yap 
mwavrantact ye. duvavrat, etc. 

d7Aa 87. 

té ny ; 

cai pada. 


§ 184. Interrogations. 


In interrogations the Greeks have several special usages 
which perhaps it is as well to notice. 


§ 185. (1) Where an affirmative answer is expected, as. 
in the phrase ‘did not you do it?’ the Greeks use ov, the 
idiom being in fact like ours. 


Did not we defend our od yap éepaxdueOa inép tis 


country ? martpioos ; 
So ovxovy = not therefore ? 
Am I not then here ? QUKOUY TAPELLL 5 


§ 186. (2) A very common usage, however, in these 
cases, especially where the question is indignant or im- 
patient, is to say més od instead of ov. 

Ts it not disgraceful ? TOs Ov dewvdy ort ; 

Are you not destroying és od d:apOeipere rH TOAW ; 
your city ? 


§ 187. (3) In Plato and Xenophon, dAdo rt, or GAAo Tt 7j, 
is very commonly used for the Latin ‘nonne’: (being 
really a condensed phrase asking whether the fact is 
otherwise ; 1.¢., 18 it not so ?) 

Is not part body and part dAdo rt 7 TO wey coud éott, 
soul ? ro 88) ox}; — Prat. 

Phaed. 
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‘Do not avaricious men 4AAo rt of ye dtdoxepdets 

love gain ?’ gidotot To Képd3os.—PLAT. 
Hipp. 


§ 188. (4) Where the answer is wnknown or negative, 
the Greeks use pov or py or dpa or aérepov. The last is 
naturally used chiefly in alternative questions: but as 
every question can be made an alternative [Is it or is it 
not ?| mérepoy can be used in all questions. 


§189. Use of ovtx Snws, py Onws, ph Sri, od 
f-Ovov. 

If we wish to translate into Greek 

‘I not only went in, but I also dined,’ it is simple 
enough : 

ov p.ovoy elsnAOov GAAQ cat édelavnoa. 
and there is no awkwardness to be got rid of. If, however, 
the verbs are negative, the first clause (not only not’) 
contains two negatives: thus 

‘I not only did not dine, but I did not even go in.’ 

Now here, grammatically, it would be possible to say, 

ov pdvov ovx édelavnca, GAN’ ovde elsHAOov. 
but the double negative is clumsy, so that the Greeks in- 
stinctively adopted another method of expression which 
was neater: and the sentence just written is therefore not 
idiomatic. 

They expressed it as follows: 

odx Otws édelmvyca, GAX’ ovde elsfjAGov which was 
originally an elliptical phrase, some word of speaking 
being understood, so that the meaning was, 

‘Not to speak of my dining, I did not even go in,’ which 
is exactly equivalent to the sense required, ‘I did not only 
not dine, but,’ etv. 


BIDG.G.P.]} H 
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§ 190. The same is true of pi) drt, pu} O7ws, except that 
the ellipsis is of course ‘let me not say,’ instead of ‘I will 
not say.’ 


‘You were not only not i Orws dpyeioOat, aANr’ 


able to dance, but not even ovd’ 6pbodcba edvvacbe.— 
to stand up.’ XEN. Cyr. 1. 3, 10. 

‘Not less than a general, od otparnyod pn Ort KvBep- 
not merely not less than a yirov éAdrtw. — PLAT. 
pilot.’ Gorg. 512, B. 


It is clear that all these phrases may be used (and they 
are so used) in the positive as well as the negative sen- 
tences: the use once established they are equally ap- 
plicable to either. 


§ 191. Verbs with different verb for passwe. 

Some verbs in Greek, the igh there is no grammatical 
reason to prevent their having their own passive, usually 
are not found in the passive voice, some other intransitive 
word being substituted. 


Thus : 
Active. Passive, 

ft dmoxtelvo, ‘TI kill,’ amoOunoxw, ‘I am killed.’ 
éxBdddw, ‘I expel.’ éxalarw, ‘I am expelled.’ 

t elsBiBago, ‘I put on eisBalyw, ‘I am put on 

board.’ board,’ 

7lOnut (and compounds). «etwas (and compounds). 
aipéw, ‘I take.’ GAloxopat, ‘I am taken.’ 


Those marked + are not found passive at all. 


The others may be used passive: but it is usually more 
iliomatic to employ the other verb. 
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§ 192. Idiomatic construction of verbs of ‘fearing.’ 


The verbs of ‘fearing, déd0:xa, poBotpas, etc., take pi 
and Srws py after them (as in Latin the corresponding 
verbs use ne), and so far the construction resembles the 
Final (§ 2—§ 9), and in § 4 an instance is given under that 
head. 


In ordinary cases, moreover, the subjunctive and optative 
are used after these verbs precisely as they are in the 
regular final sentence; only observe, if the sentence is 
negative, ov is used with the verb, and not a second py. 


8€S0rxa pi) od Govov 7j.— PLAT. Rep. 2. 368. B. 
‘I fear lest it may be not even right.’ 


nOvunoay, évvootpevor pr Ta emirydeca ovK Exorey mdbev 
Aap Bdvorev,— XEN. An. iii. 5. 3. 


‘They were dispirited, having a misgiving lest they should not 
know where to get provisions.’ 


And so the principle of vividness applies here too. 
See § 4. 


These constructions are used in the common cases, where 
it is some contingency not yet realized which is feared. 


But, just as in English, we not only say, ‘I fear that it 
may be so,’ ‘I feared it might be so, but also, ‘I fear that 
it is so, ‘I fear that it has been so, ‘I fear that it was 
so, so in Greek, the indicative also can be used quite 
idiomatically after verbs of fearing and pj. 


This is a very useful idiom, as will readily be seen. It 
is naturally used in those cases which are not contingencies 
to be settled presently, but questions of fact. But also it 
is used constantly to express, in a most delicate and cha- 
racteristic way, an ironical doubt of what a man is really 
sure of. The instances will make this clear. 
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Thus : 
(a) With Indicative Present : 


poBeiabe, i) SvcKoAGrepoy didKeyat.— PLAT. Phaed. 
‘You are afraid I am rather cross.’ 


(6) With Indicative Past : 


dpa pi malGov €reye.— PLAT. Theaet. 
‘Beware lest he spoke in jest.’ 


(c) With Indicative Perfect : 


goBovpeda py) HuapriKxayey.—THUC. iii. 53. 
‘We fear lest we have missed.’ 


(d) Besides these, we also find the fearing verb used with 
the futwre (a usage similar to that of the verbs of precau- 
tion, except that here there is no notion of bringing about the 
result). Here we find usually dzws yj, but sometimes pr. 
{t means very much the same as the subjunctive, except 
that there is rather more expectation that the fear will be 
realized. The difference is very well given by the cor- 
responding English, ‘I fear I may,’ contrasted with ‘I fear 
I shall.’ 


Thus: 
8éd0Ly” Orrws pr) Tevfouar.. — AR. Eq. 112. 
‘IT fear I shall meet with... .’ 


poBepov pn opadets xeloopat.—PLaT. Rep. 5. 451. 
‘There is a danger I shall trip and lie prostrate.’ 


§ 193. On the order of words in Greek composition. 


The chief thing to remember about the order in Greek 
prose sentences is that it is the natural order. There is 
in the order of Latin sentences something that may be 
called artificial: in Greek prose writers there is very little 
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trace of anything artificial, except perhaps in the orators; 
and even there the art is shown as much in the eatreme 
naturalness of the order as in anything else. 

The considerations therefore that determine the order of 
words are chiefly the following: clearness: emphasis: 
neatness and euphony. 

Clearness is the chief thing. Let the words come out in 
their natural order, but so that there be no ambiguity. In 
a Latin sentence you have to think about balance and 
point and marshalling of verbs and so forth: in Greek it 
is best to be not hampered by rules for order, but to strive 
simply to say what you mean, and let it come out in the 
most natural way ; and above all, to be clear. 

An extremely good test for Greek prose composition is 
to leave it for a bit after writing, and then read it all over 
like a new piece. If you are stopped for an instant by not 
seeing the meaning, or are for an instant misled, then be 
sure there is a blemish in the order or clearness of the 
writing. 

A common mistake for beginners to make in Greek 
is to be artificial in the arrangement of sentences: to 
start with some theory, as for example that notion 
(derived from Latin) that all verbs must be at the ends 
of the clauses. And soif they get a sentence to translate 
hke this :— 

‘He said he would kill all who did not do what he 
ordered,’ 

They will produce the following obscure passage : 

otros, Ott mdvtas, ot ph Smep Kedevor dpwev, amoxrerol, 
épn, which is perfectly correct in Grammar, but the order 
is dreadful, with that heavy sediment of verbs at the end. 

The natural order would be: 

droxrevely pn ndvras doo. ph dppev Sep KeAevot, Which 
is infinitely better Greek too. 
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§ 194. Hmphasis will obviously thrust some words to 
the front out of their otherwise natural order. The same 
is true in English: only not having cases we have a 
clumsier instrument to employ. But common sense and 
reading will soon cultivate the correct instinct in these 
matters: and rules are rather a hindrance than a help. 

Take as an example of emphasis of a simple kind the 
instance in § 156. 


(aon pev wos pirn éxpijro, Oavovons dé éweAadero. 
‘While she lived he treated her as a friend, but after her 
death he forgot her.’ 


Where (607 and @avotons are pushed to the front to 
mark the emphasis. 


Towards neatness many hints have been given in these © 
notes; much will also be learned by practice. For 
euphony it is scarcely advisable to lay down any rules. 


§195. One other point may perhaps be specially noticed 
in the matter of order: and that is the great tendency in the 
rhetorical Greek style to put the relative clauses first. This 
is done for the sake of clearness, to which it certainly con- 
tributes much: but the less excitable and impulsive 
English does it to a far less extent. 

Take one or two examples. 


doris dé elpyaotat donep éyw mA€wv Kal Kiwwdvvedwr, ri dv 
t.s Toroy els exeivous TiWeln; ef pn Tudro Aéyets, ws Ss av 
cot davelon, Totrov dsnyoolg pucetoOar mposjxet.—DEM. 
Pantaen. 

‘Why should one class with these (objectionable persons) a 
man who has made money as I have by voyages and perils 1 
Unless you mean to say that any man deserves to be uupopular 
who lends money to you?’ 


Here the relative clause éwice comes first. 
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4 n 
ov povoy 8 éd’ ols 4 “EAAds tBplCera, tm atrod, ovdels 


Tyswpetrat, GAX’ ovdée. . .—DEM. Phil. iii. 
‘No one avenges himself, not merely for the wrongs Greece 
suffers at his hands, but not even... .’ 


mept & éxarepor omovdd (ere, Tatr’ Guewov éxarépois éxet. 
Dem. Phil. i. 

‘Each of you is superior in the points in which you re- 
spectively take most interest.’ 

& 82 viv dmoxpwdpevor ta déovr’ dv etnr’ engiopévar, radr’ 
non A€Ew. 

‘I will tell you now what answer to give, to feel that you 
have come to the proper decision.’ 


It is worth observing, that the clearness is still further 
attained in most of the above instances by summing up the 
relative clause in a single demonstrative word: as rotrov 
in the first, and ratra in the two last instances. 


With these slight hints, it seems best to leave the 
question of order to be learnt more in detail by practice. 


EXERCISES. 
PART I. 
I.—THEe BorMeEanl. 


THe king of the Bormeani, having discovered that the tribute 
which the people paid him was becoming yearly less, while the 
people were increasing, resolved to number the inhabitants that 
he might discover and punish those who deceived him. But he 
considered, that if he ordered the archons to count the men of 
each city, they would announce a number less than the reality, 
that their thefts might be concealed. So he reflected what was 
best to do, and at last declared that the God had told him ina 
dream that a great plague was coming on the island: that he 
loved the Bormeani, however, and would shew them how they 
might avert the evil. ‘that a great iron sword must be made, 
and each man must send one needle; and these being collected - 
must be melted together in the fire. But whoever failed to send 
his needle, that he should die of the plague. Accordingly all 
the Bormeani sent needles to the king, fearing much lest they 
should be stricken with the God’s anger: and thus although 
they escaped from dying, yet were compelled to pay more tribute 
to the king, since he discovered how many there were in each 
town. 


All through, consult Oratio Obliqua § 48, 


reality, that which was, (part.). Satled, use uw 

concealed, use AavOdye with part. of of the plague trnind the sense |. § 110. 
verb ‘ to steal.’ ‘from’ dying: wh with inf. ; see 

best, use xph; see § 42, § 180. 


IL—tTirvs. 


Now Titus was a notable huntsman, living in the midst of the 
forests: and as he grew old, and reflected how wonderful his 
exploits had been, he thought it would be a pity if men forgot 
his name. So he composed a book, wherein he related all 
manner of marvels. And the other huntemen hearing that Titus 
had written a book, and knowing that he was a bracgart, sent a 


—, 
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man to the city to buy a copy, expecting to enjoy a perusal. 
But the messenger, being a very ignorant man was so deceived 
by the bookseller, that in return for his money he got not the 
book of Titus, but a Homer, not worth a drachma. So he 
returned and summoned his companions, and chanced to open 
the book where the poet relates about Odysseus that he alone 
could stretch the bow, while the others were unable. And the 
huntsmen when they heard it immediately jumped up and 
shouted, saying that this was in good truth the writing of Titus ; 
for no one else would have dared to tell so huge a lie. 


a pity, dewdy (lit. ‘terrible . chanced, § 169. 
composed : use woreroOa:. jump up, évarndde. 
expecting to: say,‘asaboutto.’ §6. the the of (written by). 


book-seller, BiBAtowa@Ans. Sor no one else, see oratio obliqua. 

in return for, Bee see pre P. § 29. 

not the book: use pev o8, followed 80 huge: use adv., with vb., ‘to 
by aad, lie’ § 99. 


III.—Tue Dog anp tHE LovERs. 


Once a youth and a maiden resolved to meet in a beautiful 
spot, where was a lake in the midst of mountains. The youth, 
who had a large and faithful dog, went out (accompanied by 
him) to the place that was determined on. And he was so eager 
to see the maiden that he arrived at the lake considerably before 
the time. And since he had to wait a long time, and the sun 
was very hot, he resolved to bathe. So he undressed, and bade 
the dog watch them, and jumped into the lake. At last, having 
enjoyed the water enough, and expecting the maiden to arrive 
soon, he came out and tried to recover his clothes, But the dog, 
not knowing who he was, owing to his being naked, would not 
even let him come near. And he, after vainly calling the dog 
many times, shuddering and at a loss what to do, at last saw 
the maiden approaching far off. And as he could not get to 
her without any clothes, he was compelled to go back into the 
water and hide behind a rock. And she came up, and seeing 
only the clothes, naturally thought he was drowned, and began 
to wail most bitterly. 


accompanied by, ‘prep. recover, dvadétac Oa. 

determined on, cipnudvos. owing to his being, prep. with acc. 
eager, vb. that, consec. § 50. and infin. § 89. 

before the time, xpwialrepoy. come near, USC & compound. 


had to: use Seip. drowned, &wéAwAa. 
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LV.—IonipEs. 


There was once a man at Athens by name Ionides who was 
so gentle in his disposition, that he never was angry with any 
man. Accordingly, his friends were wont to say of him, that if 
any one were to tread on his foot, he would ask for pardon, 
because he had been in the way. In the same city there lived 
a lawyer, who had to examine Ionides in the presence of the 
judges ; for his brother was on his trial, and Ionides was a 
witness, But as Ionides gave evidence that his brother had done 
no wrong, the lawyer.tried by abuse to enrage him, in order that 
he might speak hastily before the judges, and so might be con- 
victed of false-witness. He, however, being naturally so gentle, 
disregarded the abuse, and answered whatever he asked truly and 
quietly. So the lawyer, perceiving that he was labouring in 
vain, himself got angry, and said to the witness with a bitter 
smile ‘Go away, my friend: for I find that you are a very clever 
person.’ But Jonides, not less gently than before, answered as 
he was going, ‘I would say the same of you, if I had not sworn 
to speak true.’ 
in his disposition, cea) false witness, per eere (verb). 
that he never, consec. § 49. whatever, indef. 
because, see causal sentences, § 89. witha bitter smile beni yeAdoas. 


had been, say ‘was’; see § 148. I would, §c., see conditional sen- 
had to, use deiv. tences, § 14 


V.—KAUPHATES AND HIS WIFE. 


Kauphates a certain king of the Persians, wronged the citizens 
so much with his pitiless tyranny, that they took counsel 
together, and seizing him violently threw him into the prison. 
He, however, although deserted by all his other friends, had a 
faithful wife. She being desirous of seeing her husband, asked 
the jailor to allow her to go into the prison: but he wasso cruel 
that he refused, saying that a tyrant deserved no pity. At last, 
however, he was prevailed upon so far by seeing how beautiful 
she was and how wretched, that he suffered her to remain one day 
with her husband, on condition that she left the prison before 
night. Accordingly when the night drew on, the jailor opened 
the door that she might go out: but to his great surprise she 
went quickly out without saying anything. Next day Kau- 
phates remained in bed, his head wrapped up in cloths, as though 
he were very ill. Finding that he remained so many days, the 
jailor called in a physician, who untying the cloths found that 
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it was not Kauphates but his wife. Thus by her art and faith- 
fulness the tyrant escaped. 
tyranny, rupayvela, tyrant, tipapvos. to hia great surprise: put at end, and 


jailor, girag. say, ‘so that he wondered, &e. 
deserve, see ‘ worthy.’ without... use negative. 

by seeing, ! § 157. wrapped up, KaAdwrrTe, 

drew on, § 110. cloths, wéwAot. 


ViL—tTue Magario Sticks. 


While Timon was living in India, he perceived that some of 
his servants were stealing, but as he found no clear proof he did 
not know which to accuse. And since he asked them all and 
still did not a whit the more discover the thief, as all denied 
having done it, he devised the following plan to find them out. 
He shut up all the servants in prison, and separated them one by 
one, and gave them sticks which he requested them to keep care- 
fully, as they would be convicted by means of these, if they knew 
anything about it. For the thief’s stick would grow an inch 
longer in the night. And when they heard this, the others went to 
rest with much joy and hope. But the thief lay awake all night, 
trembling and watching his stick, in fear lest it might grow longer 
unobserved. And when day dawned, bewildered with sleepless- 
ness, and suspecting that his stick had become longer and would 
betray him, he bit off an inch of the wood: so that when the 
sticks were measured, as his was shorter, he was convicted easily. 


which to accuse, delib. § 10. with sleeplessness, use the verb, 
not a whit the more, oddty padAop. dy punvee. 

one by one, Kal” éva Exaorov. had become, for mood and tense, 
sticks, nAd8or. see § 192. 

as they would be, § 29. bit off, say ‘ broke off with his teeth’ 
inch, Saxrvdos, use dat. (6842). 


unobserved, § 169. 


VIL—TueE Cretan Liars. 


The Cretans are said in the proverb to be so fond of lying that 
if a Cretan meet a man and assert that he is not yet dead, it is 
better not to believe him. 

Once there were two Cretans present at a banquet, trying each 
to surpass the other inlying. One accordingly said that once he 
was sailing from Crete to Sicily in a ship: and when he was in 
the middle of the sea, so far from land that not even in three days 
could he reach harbour, he saw a man swimming in the waves. 
Those who were sailing with him pitied the man and offered to 
receive him into the ship. But he said he did not wish to come 
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out of the water: he had only been swimming for five days, and 
in three days more would arrive at the place he was going to. But 
he asked them to give him a little oil: for in his drenched state 
he wanted to anoint himself. So they gave it and sailed away. 

Thereupon the other Cretan standing up and shouting said he 
was glad he had found his friend at last. For he was the man 
to whom they gave the oil. This alone however he found fault 
with, that the oil was bad, so that when he had oiled himself 
he smelt abominably. 


fond of, ‘love.’ offered, ‘were willing.’ 

assert, ‘say.’ drenched state, ‘being drenched.’ 

in lying, see participles, § 158. he was the man, ‘it was himself.’ 

accordingly, § 189. See oratio obliqua and conse- 

those who were sailing with him, of cutive sentences all through. 
ouurAdoyres. 


“VIIL—Tar HarE AND THE HEDGEHOG. 


Once upon a time a hedgehog lying in a field chanced to hurt 
a hare, who was running over it without observing it. So the 
hare being angry, and wishing to vex the hedgehog asked him 
if he was willing to try a race, on condition that whichever won 
should receive a measure of corn. And the hedgehog went away 
home, and communicated the matter to his wife, and came back 
with the promise that he would try. Next day they went to 
the appointed place and started together: and the hare, as one 
would have expected, easily passed the hedgehog. And running 
moderately, he thought he should come to the goal first without 
trouble. But when he arrived he saw the hedgehog already 
seated on the spot; and he nearly went out of his senses with 
astonishment. Still in spite of this he paid the corn: but he 
asked the other to try again on the same conditions. And as 
he agreed, the hare ran as fast as he could. But again, when 
he arrived he saw the hedgehog sitting. So being ashamed and 
having paid again, he offered two measures if he would tell him 
how he had conquered. The hedgehog replied that he hada 
wife exactly like him, and that they had agreed that she should 
sit at one end of the course, and he at the other. 


hedgehog, éxivos. Jirst, use pbdyw, § '79. 

without, (use neg.). on the spot, abrov. 

on condition, see conjunctions. went out of his senses, éxxdrayivat. 
measure, Xoiwg, still in spite of this, ov why aAAd. 


with the promise, see participles, on the same conditions, use 6 airds 
§ 158. with the proper preposition. 
appointed, elpnuévos. 
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TX.—ALEXANDER AND THE SLAVE. 


Once Alexander called his slave, but finding that though 
repeatedly summoned he did not come, he went into the ves- 
tibule and discovered that he was asleep. As he was about to 
arouse him, he saw a writing lying on the ground, which the boy 
had lately read. Eager to know more clearly about the character 
of his slave, Alexander took the tablet up and read it. When, 
however, he discovered that it was written by the boy’s mother, 
who gave thanks to her son for having sent her money, and ex- 
horted him to be in all things faithful to so good and great a 
master, the king was greatly pleased, and put back the letter 
into the bosom of the boy together with fifty golden darics. 
Returning quietly into his hall, he with a loud voice woke and 
summoned the boy, and when he came trembling and terror- 
stricken, angrily asked him why he had not obeyed earlier. The 
boy replied he had fallen asleep while reading a tablet, and to 
show that he was speaking the truth, pulled out the writing. 
But the gold came out too, so that the boy was astonished and 
silent: but the king bade him be of good cheer, for that people 
often had good luck in their sleep. 


had read, impf. . put back, say ‘hid.’ 

eager, wishing. darics, Sapends. 

character, use dros, § 108. woke, éyelpey. 

for having, causal. terror-stricken, éemexArypévs. 

so great and good, rooovros... Toi- be of good cheer, Gapceiv. 
ovros. for that, oblique, § 29. 


X.—PHEREDUKES AND THE CARPENTER. 


Once upon a time there reigned a certain Pheredukes, king of 
the Kaspii. He being very desirous of surpassing his neighbours 
in war, and taking their land, resolved to make his army as 
powerful as possible. So he ordered his captains to go into all 
the towns and choose the biggest men they could find, and force 
them to serve under him as soldiers. A certain captain accord- 
ingly saw one day a carpenter of wonderful stature, and went 
into his house, and requested him to make a large wooden chest. 
The man asked him to explain more accurately how large he 
wished it to be: and he replied, ‘So large that yon could lie 
down within it.’ He returned after a few days, and found the 
chest ready, but when he saw it, he complained, saying that it 
was less than he had ordered it to be. ‘ Not at all,’ replied the 
carpenter, ‘and that I may prove to you how big it is, I will lie 
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down inside.” With these words he placed himself, not without 
difficulty, in the chest, and no sooner had he done this, than the 
captain closed the chest and fastened it with an iron bolt, and 
so, calling his comrades, carried off the big man to the army. 
When, however, they arrived, the chest was opened and the man 
was found dead. 


captains, Aoxaryol. not at all, § 188. 

serve as soldiers, orparever Bat. no sooner ... than, use temporal 
carpenter, tvAoupyéds. conj., § 71. 

stature, wéye0os, 2. bolt, poxAéds. 

chest, Ohen. comrades, * companions.’ 


how large, &xooos. 
XI.—EURYSTHENES AND THE TALENTS. 


EKurysthenes, having borrowed two talents from Agathon, 
came again to him the next day and asked him to lend him 
three talents. Agathon was surprised, since he had not paid 
the two talents, that he wanted more so soon; but as his friend 
Demagoras was with him, he was ashamed to appear stingy, 
and so, witha smile, he gave him the money, observing, as if 
in jest, that Demagoras would be his witness. Not long after. 
wards he asked his friend for the five talents; but he “denied 
having received more than three. Agathon was indignant that 
he should be so cheated by a friend, but not knowing what to 
do, he went away and asked the advice of Demagoras. He bade 
him go to Eurysthenes, and pretend that he had been mistaken, 
and ask him to restore the three talents. Eurysthenes readily 
paid the money, for he was aware that if he did not they would 
exact penalty from him, since the money was lent in the pre- 
sence of a witness. ‘Now then,’ said Demagoras, when he 
returned with the money, ‘ we will go together and demand the . 
three talents again. If he says he has already paid, deny that 
you have received it, for no witness was there.’ In this way 
Eurysthenes lost not only the loan but a talent besides. 


talent, rdAavroy. what to do, delib. § 10. 


ashamed to, § 167. exact penalty, 8lunv AauBdvery, 
in jest, participles. in the presence, use participles, 
indignant thai, see 4 32. now then, &ye dh. 


XII—Potus AND THE SNAIL. 


Once there came to the city a sophist who professed to be 
wiser than everybody, inasmuch as he could answer whatever 
questions anyone asked. But there lived in the city a certain 
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philosopher, named Polus, who went to the sophist and asked 
what he would pay him, if he asked him something so difficult 
that he would be unable to reply truly. The sophist, being 
proud of his skill, promised him two talents. ‘ Hear then,’ said 
Polus, ‘ what I have to ask. A stake is fixed in the ground, 
ten cubits long. A snail crawls up two cubits in the day, but 
falls back one cubit each night.’ ‘Then,’ said the sophist, 
interrupting, ‘it is higher each day by one cubit than the day 
before.’ Polus assented, and asked him how many days it 
would have to ascend, before reaching the top of the stake. The 
sophist, not perceiving the guile, said confidently, that since the 
stake was ten cubits, ten days would be required. ‘You are 
wrong,’ said Polus: ‘for consider: in eight days it climbs eight 
cubits ; and since it crawls two cubits a day, at the close of the 
ninth day it will reach the top.’ The sophist, though disgusted, 
paid the talents, and went to another city. 


sophist, copiers. before reaching, temporal, § 77. 
questions, § 99. would have to, § 109. 
philosopher, présacopos. guile, 3d6A0s. 

(proud) of, ém, c. dat. at the close, participle. 

stake, xdpak. ninth, tvaros. 

in the day, gen. 


XITIL.—A Cur or Cotp Water. 


Agrippa, having been condemned by Tiberius, on the charge 
of having spoken insolently of him, was placed in chains before 
the palace gate. Oppressed with the terrific heat of the sun, he 
felt that he should die of thirst, unless he could get some water. 
Seeing Thaumastus, a slave, pass by with a pitcher of water, he 
entreated him to give him leave to drink. The slave kindly 
gave him the pitcher; and. having drunk, ‘Be sure,’ he said, 
‘ Thaumastus, that one day I shall be released from chains, and 
I shall not forget thy benevolence. When Tiberius died, 
Agrippa was not only set free from prison by Caligula, but also 
soon after was chosen to occupy the throne of Judea. Having 
obtained this honour, he was not so base as to forget Thau- 
mastus ; but he sent for him, and told him that he would now 
pay the price for the water which he had drunk when a captive. 
So he appointed him steward of the king’s house. 


on the charge, use as. § 159. occupy the throne, one word. 
speak insolently, rAo:Sopéouas. as to forget, consec. § 49. 
in chains, participle. steward, raulas. 


pitcher, ¢uopets. had drunk, § 148. 
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XIV.—BeEwris In Ben. 


Once there was a king Belpis, who was wont to awake very 
early in the day, as he had to do a great deal of work. As he 
grew old, however, so that he was weak with disease and 
weariness, he could not awake of his own accord: but as he was 
not willing to leave off working and superintending the affairs of 
his kingdom until he died, he ordered his slaves to arouse him. 
But since he knew that when aroused he would be unwilling to 
rise, and that his slaves would be unwilling to disturb him if they 
saw him angry, he threatened that he would punish them if he 
slept beyond his appointed time. Accordingly, one day when the 
slave had aroused him, he begged that he might sleep a little 
more: for he was unwell and fatigued. The slave, however, would 
not allow him to remain in his bed, but even ventured to pull the 
royal legs. ‘I will kill you,’ roared his majesty, ‘if you do not 
depart instantly.’ ‘Only arise, replied the slave boldly, ‘and then 
you will kill me more easily.’ ‘ You are a brave fellow,’ said the 
king, rising, ‘and I will give you a talent for being so faithful.’ 


one day, woré, would not allow, consider the meaning. 
until, § 86. his majesty, sense. 
for he was unwell, § 29. Sor being, causal. 


XV.—Evrrtus anp THE Goxp. 


When Eurytus arrived at Corinth, bringing with him all that 
gold and silver which he knew the people had heard of, he was 
much afraid of the Corinthians, since he knew there were many 
thieves in the city. Accordingly he devised the following plan. 
He took some large casks, and filled them with stones and lead, 
and placed some gold on the top: and then, in the presence of 
the Corinthians, he set these in the temple of Artemis, as though 
he had confidence in the sanctity of the place. For he said 
before all that he was afraid of the robbers, and that it was on 
that account that he deposited the gold with the goddess, that it 
might be kept more safely. But the rest of the gold he hid secretly 
in some hollow brazen statues, and he ordered these, as being old 
and worthless, to be taken out on carts, on the pretext that he was 
going to sell elsewhere the old brass. So the Corinthians guarded 
his casks, intending to cast about for some ground for detaining 
them ; but the real treasure he conveyed safely home. 


lead, udrvBBos. cast about for, [think of meaning]. 
as though he had, &s with part. § 159. § 109. 

carts, Epatas. for detaining, Sore. 

on the pretext, partic. treasure, ‘gold’ 

elsewhere, use odne 
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XVI.—DEMOPHON AND THE SLAVE. 


Demophon, who had once been a slave, but ran away and 
escaped to Athens, once saw a slave of a friend of his eat a 
fish which he had stolen from his master and carried into the 
field. Demophon knew that it was stolen, for he had dined at 
his friend’s the day before, and had seen it on the table. So he 
told the slave that unless he gave him gold he would accuse 
him of the theft. ‘What!’ replied the slave, ‘if I prove that 
not I am a thief, but you?’ ‘If you can do that,’ said Demophon, 
‘I will give you the gold.’ 

‘First then,’ replied the slave ‘I am not a thief, for consider, 
he who steals takes away something from one man, so that it 
becomes the possession of another. But I belong to my master 
no less than the fish ; therefore if I eat this fish I do not steal 
it, but only move it from thence hither. And moreover if I am 
starved, I am useless ; so that in eating this I am guarding my 
master’s property, which is the part of a faithful slave. But you, 
as you have stolen yourself from your master, are a thief; and 
so much the more unjust, as you have stolen what is more 
precious than much gold.’ 

Demophon did not. see what to reply, but laughed and paid 
him the gold. 


had been, ‘ was.’ in eating (participles). § 158. 
of the theft (use verb). part (omit). 
not I, use abrés, and see § 27. as you have ., ., Soy 


belong to, ‘am possession of,’ 


XVII.—Darivus AND THE PRISONER. 


Darius once, accustomed as he was to go about the city, 
seeing if anyone was suffering anywhere unjust treatment, came 
to a large prison. And going in he found all the prisoners in a 
state of the bitterest lamentation, in the hope that the king 
might see them and pity them, and so they might be released. 
And he went round and talked to them all in order, and asked 
them why they had been condemned, so as to be put in prison. 
And one said that his judges had been bribed to condemn 
him falsely ; and another that the witness had given false 
evidence; and another pretended that he resembled in face the 
man who had committed the crime, being himself innocent. But 
all professed to have done nothing worthy of paying so great a 
penalty. At last Darius saw a man sitting alone. and with a 
S(DG.G.P.] I 
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gloomy aspect, and he asked him why he was in prison. He 
replied that he had stolen some gold. ‘Get out of the place 
then’ said the king, as though indignant, ‘for is it not a shame 
that this housebreaker should live with such honest men?’ So 
he was let go, and the others remained in prison. 


treatment. § 101. evidence. § 99. 

in a state of. § 100. of paying. § 89. 

in the hope that, use ef xws with opt. get out, use éxxlara. 

had been bribed: put bribed partic., shame that, deavby ci. § 82. 
and condemn, principal verb. housebreaker, rorxoptyos. 


* 


XVIII.—Tirus anp THE Berar. 


Titus the huntsman was one day wandering in the wood when 
hearing a noise behind a tree, he looked up, and saw a bear 
embracing the tree with its feet, as if just about to ascend. 
The tree was between them, so that neither could Titus nor his 
brother see the bear (except the claws), nor the bear them. 
Thereupon Titus silently approached, and seizing the beast by 
the claws prevented him from climbing, or moving at all. But 
neither could he himself let go, for he perceived that the bear 
would seize him, so he bade his brother run home and fetch his 
bow. At last after he had waited a long time as though in 
chains, and, utterly exhausted, was about to let go, he saw his 
brother approaching. ‘ Why have you been so long?’ said he; 
and he replied that he had found the people at home dining, so 
he had stayed to dinner. ‘Catch hold of the claws,’ said Titus, 
‘that I may kill him: for I can manage the bow better.’ So 
his brother caught hold: and then ‘I too will go home,’ said 
Titus, ‘and when I have had my dinner I will come and kill the 
bear.’ 


by the claws (prepositions). stayed to dinner, make ‘dined’ 
from climbing (prepositions). Also principal verb. 

§ 180. catch hold of. §178. 
let go. §178. manage better, use tureipos, ‘ skil- 
been so long, ‘ are you away 80 long.’ ful.’ 
he people at home, use article and when Ihave had. §156. 

adverb oixou. 


XIX.—Tus Boys anp THE EartTHQuakeE. 


There lived at Corinth a father, who had two sons, and who, 
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as he was a foolish man, did not carry out the advice of sensible 
friends about his boys, but trusted in all things to oracle-mongers 
and impostors of all sorts. Aud once an old soothsayer came 
to Corinth, who foretold that after no long interval of time there 
would be an earthquake in the city, which would destroy not 
the older people, but the children. At a loss what he should 
do, the father resolved at last to send the boys out of the way 
of the danger, considering that he himself was safe. So he sent 
them to a friend at Athens, begging him by a letter to maintain 
them and look after them till the earthquake should occur. The 
children having arrived, at first were orderly, and did nothing 
else than what they were ordered, only admiring the house 
and the animals that were kept there. But at last they took to 
mischief, injuring the things and beasts in the house. For 
they shaved the cat, and hung up the monkey by his tail, and 
so forth. So at last the Athenian wrote to the Corinthian, say- 
ing he would rather have their earthquake than ‘such children. 


carry out advice,do ... advised. considering that, ds. § 159. 
99 


till. § 86. 
oracle-monger, xpnopordyos. mischief, madi, 
after . . interval (prepositions) shaved, tupéw. 
what he should do (deliberative). monkey, w{O@nxos. 

§10—§18, ° by his tail, gen. 


XX.—DIocLes AND THE ROBBER. 


Diocles was a philosopher who was so poor that he did not 
fear lest he should be robbed, and therefore was accustomed to 
leave his house at night open and unguarded. For he knew 
that thieves always find out where gold is collected, before they 
enter a house: nor would anyone be so foolish as to incur 
danger of death, except for the sake of the greatest gain. One 
night, however, Diocles was lying on his bed, when he saw a 
thief come in, and go round searching everything, in the hope 
of finding some gold or valuable possession. The thief did not 
perceive that Diocles was awake, as he held his peace and lay 
quite still: yet the philosopher saw him clearly, since it was 
too dark for the other to see if his eyes were open. At last 
when he had sought everywhere in vain, he began to utter 
terrible curses against Diocles, but in a low voice, lest he should 
wake : and when Diocles heard this, he said ‘ Hush, my friend ; 
and do not by any means be angry, for I indeed am sorry that 
you are unable to discover any gold: but if I who live here 
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cannot find any in the day timé, how can one expect that a 
stranger could light upon it by night?’ 


open (use partic.). utter curses, ‘curse.’ ee 
before. § 88, etc. in @ low voice, ‘speaking quietly 
one night, ‘ once at night. (or) ‘ secretly.’ 

held his peace. § 110. light upon it (meaning). 


it was too dark, say, ‘on account of 
the darkness,’ etc., or § 58. 


XXI.—Tae ATHENIAN AND THE FROG. 


An Athenian once fell in with a Boeotian who was sitting by 
the roadside, looking at a frog. Seeing the other approach, the 
Boeotian said his was a remarkable frog, and asked if he would 
agree to start a contest of frogs, on condition that he whose frog 
jumped furthest should receive a large sum of money. The 
Athenian replied that he would if the other would fetch him 
a frog, for the lake was near. To this he agreed : and when he 
was gone, the Athenian took the frog, and opening its mouth, 
poured some stones into its stomach, so that it did not indeed 
seem larger than before, but could not jump. The Boeotian soon 
returned with the other frog and the contest began. The second 
frog first was pinched, and jumped moderately: then they 
pinched the Boeotian frog. And he gathered himself as though 
for a leap, and used the utmost effort, but could not move his 
body the least. So the Athenian departed with the money. 
When he was gone the Boeotian, wondering what was the 
matter with the frog, lifted him up and examined him. And 


being turned upside down, he opened his mouth and vomited 
out the stones. 


fell in with, ‘met.’ Sor the lake, etc. § 29. 

frog, Baétpaxos. pinch, moo rH xetpi. 

start, wapacKevd ew. as though for, § 6. 

on condition that. § 62—§ 64. utmost effort, say waca Téxr7. 
large sum, say ‘much.’ not the least, ob8' Sriviy. 


XXIT.—THEODORUS AND THE GALLOWS. 


Theodorus was so clever that whenever he was present at a 
banquet the company never listened to anyone else, and every- 
one was delighted with the incessant talking and laughter. One 
day he described how he and a friend had been riding together 


~ 
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by night through a desolate country, and they came at last to 
a hill, on the top of which there was a gallows. As they 
passed the gallows, Theodorus was anxious to see if there 
was any dead man there. But on examining closely he 
discovered that it was empty. So he told his friend that 
the last resident had gone from home, and that the tene- 
ment was empty now if any stranger wished to try it. There- 
upon the friend laughed; but wishing to poke fun at 
Theodorus, said to him, as though he were reflecting how sinful 
men are, ‘Ah, my friend, if the laws of men were just, and we 
all met with the fate we deserved, where would you be now?’ 
‘I should be less happy than I am,’ said Theodorus. ‘ You 
would, indeed,’ said the friend, pointing to the gallows. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Theodorus, ‘ for I should be riding alone.’ 


company, use oi with partic. resident, ‘dweller.’ 


incessant, woAds. gone from home, use éxdnuéw. 
talking, Adyou. tenement (sense). 

had been riding. § 148. poke fun, oxéwrey. 

on the top of, éxt. sinful, * unjust.’ 

gallows, xipoy. the fate, ‘ the things.’ 


closely (compound verb). 
Consult here, Orat. Obliq. and Conditionals, § 23—§ 48, and § 14—§ 19. 


XXIII.—PHErEs anD IocLEs. 


When King Pheres began to reign, he resolved that as hia 
father had been so detestable to all men for his perjury and un- 
trustworthiness, he himself at least would see that truth should 
be honoured. And since his land was bounded by a river, and 
there was only one bridge, which anyone who wanted to visit 
the country must cross, he ordered that a gallows should 
be set up close to the bridge, and that each man who came 
over the bridge should be asked about himself; who he was, 
where he came from, and what he was going to do: and if 
any answered falsely in anywise, he bade them hang him on the 
gallows. 

But Iocles the philosopher came that way, who had boasted to 
his friends that he would give such an answer that they should 
not know what to do with him: and his friends went with him, 
wondering what he would say. So when he was asked what he 
intended to do in Pheres’ country, he replied that he was about 
to be put to death on the gallows. And this reply perplexed 
them much: for if they put him to death, then his words would 
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be true, and he would die innocent: but if they did not kill 
him, then he was a liar, and deserved the gallows. 


for. §111. onthe gallows,‘ from’ the Greekssay. 
he himself. § 27. what to do with, use rl, xpijvGat. 
anyone who. § 195. would be true, use wéArAw. 


gallows, nipev. 


XXIV.—PuHeres AND JOACHIUS. 


When he was a young man, King Pheres, who lived always 
among flatterers, fancied that he surpassed all people so far in 
playing the lyre, that not even the famous Lydian players could 
be compared to him. And hearing one day that Ioachius, who 
was the best of all mankind at playing the lyre, was coming to 
the city, he sent for him, and asked him if he would teach him 
his art. This he did, not because he thought he was inferior to 
Ioachius, but in order that he might be able to show off his 
excellence. Joachius, however, pretended to understand him 
simply, and said he would try to teach him. After Pheres had 
been practising under the guidance of the other for some months, 
he collected his ministers to hear a musical contest. The king 
then played on the lyre, and all praised him vehemently ; but 
seeing Ioachius was silent, he turned and asked him how much 
he had improved in the art. The master replied: ‘O king, 
there are three kinds of musicians: some know much, some 
know little, and some know nothing at all: and your majesty 
has practised so diligently that you have passed from the third 
kind to the second.’ 


could be compared, ‘ were equal.’ know much, éxlorapes, of skill. 
~at playing, infinitive. your majesty (sense). 
guidance. § 100. 


XX V.—BaBYLONIAN MARRIAGE. 


Among many singular laws which the Babylonians have, the 
most singular is that about the women. It is as follows: In 
each village there is a festival once a year, to which all the 
maidens are collected who are to be married, and when they are 
all there, a herald, standing up in the midst of the crowd, sells 
each one in order. And the crowd is always large, eager: to 
behold and to buy the women. And first the most beautiful is 
sold, and then whoever after her is fairest to look upon. And all 
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likewise, until they come to the ugly and shapeless and crippled 
women, whom no one wants to have. For the rich men contend 
for the most beautiful, and the poorer for those who have less 
beauty. And when the sale is over, all the gold is collected, and 
they count it, how much it amounts to. And from this sum they 
give gifts to the ugly ones, that they too may obtain marriage. 
For even if a man is unwilling to have an ugly wife for her own 
sake, yet with a dowry he would gladly take her: so that at last 
all find husbands. : 


among many, say, ‘there are both sale is over, use verb ‘ to sell.’ § 99. 


many other,’ etc. amounts to (sense). 
are to be (sense). § 109. for her own sake, herself for her 
for the most, use wept. own sake. 


XXVI.—Papius ON A STAIRCASE. 


Padius was a man who so delighted everybody by his clever- 
ness, and by his unexpected replies when he was asked 
questions, that many ridiculous things are related about him. 

Once, having met a friend in the city, he asked him to come 
to his new house, which was recently built, to dine with him 
alone. And after the dinner was ended, he begged him to come 
with him into the upper room, for he would show him some 
valuable books which he had. And the friend having ascended, 
seemed to be very much out of breath: so Padius, wondering 
what was the matter, asked him if he was diseased in his 
chest: for he would scarcely be so weary if he were well. 
But the other, fancying he was jesting (since he was fat), 
answered angrily that he should blame the house, for the 
staircase was so steep that it nearly killed a man to climb 
it. But Padius replied, ‘It was built so on purpose, that it 
might be hard to climb, and easy to descend: for I have 
learnt by experience that if I go up once a day, I come down ten 
times.’ 
by unexpected replies, use ‘unex- that tt nearly killed, make ‘a man’ 

pectedly replying.’ § 39. the subject. 
are related. -§ 58. to climb it, part. 


upper room, brepgovr. a day, gen. 
jor he would, etc. § 29. 


XXVII.—Papius aND HIS WIFE. 


Padius, although on other occasions he bore grief easily, yet 
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when his wife died, whom he loved excessively, was plunged 
into the extremity of grief. Nor could any of his acquaintances 
comfort him, so as to lessen his sorrow, till at last he heard that 
a friend of his, whom he had loved from his boyhood, was 
coming to the city. This man had been absent from home 
many years: but when he arrived at the city, and heard 
that the wife of Padius was dead, it seemed best to him 
not to go at once to his friend: for he feared lest the poor 
man’s grief might only be increased if he saw a stranger in 
his house. Since, however, the friends of Padius intreated 
him to go and converse with him, he sent first a messenger to 
the mourner, and asked if he was willing to talk to him: 
and Padius replied that he would see him gladly. But when 
he came and saw how miserable he was, be was at a loss-what 
to say: but after a short silence he thought he should best 
console him if he did not chatter about other matters, bvt 
touched on the grief itself. So he asked, ‘When did this 
calamity occur tc you?’ and Padius, weeping bitterly, replied, 
‘If the poor woman had lived till to-morrow, she would 
have been dead thirty days.’ 


the extremity. § 101. grief increased. § 99. 
lessen, use dwaAAdooe, silence. § 100. 
till. § 81. 


XX VIII.—Papius ann Maonlvs. 


On another occasion Padius was travelling with a friend, and 
came by night to an inn: and having discovered that the inn 
was not full, they went in. And as soon as they had come in 
Padius perceived a man seated at a distance, and after narrowly 
observing him, he came close up to his friend, and secretly 
spoke to him as follows: ‘My friend, do you see that person 
who sits there writing and drinking wine? I think it is a 
person named Maonius, whom I knew long ago, when I was 
living in my fatherland.’ ‘Then,’ replied his companion, ‘ if 
you think he is a dear acquaintance, why do you stay here 
chattering to me, and not approach him and welcome him 
as a true friend should?’ ‘I am not surprised that you 
speak thus to me,’ replied Padius; but if you listen you 
will confess that I am prudent. For the fact is, I am not 
certain that it is Maonius: and he is so timid a man by 
nature, and so unaccustomed to society, that if it proves to 
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be not he, but some stranger, he will be in extreme distress 
from shame and embarrassment: so I really don’t know what 
to do.’ 


narrowly (sense). society, use rd érdpos ducrety or 
@ dear acquaintance, ‘dear and,’ etc. tuyyevéo Oa, 

and not, ‘but not.’ proves, use 8iAos ylyvéo Oa. 

friend should (sense). Srom shame, see § 111, and Prepoe 
surprised that. § 82. sitions. 

certain that, say ‘ whether.’ 


XXIX.—Papius anp NEoNn. 


There lived in the same city as Padius a man named Neon, 
who at the advice of a physician (since he was unwell) resolved 
to go to Sicily ; but since the physician would not let him go 
alone, for fear he might be ill on his journey and not find any- 
one to help him, Neon asked his friends to accompany him. 
But as they all refused, not being able to leave their affairs, or 
their wives, or for some such cause, Neon at last managed that 
it should be proclaimed publicly to the city, that if any young 
man would go with him to Sicily, and take care of him, he 
would himself provide all the money and necessaries, whatever 
was required for the journey. And after this announcement 
had been made, Neon waited many days, hoping that he should 
persuade some one to come with him by supplying the money : 
but still no one appeared, At last, just as he was about to 
abandon hope, and try some other method, Padius came to his 
house. Neon did not know him, but when he saw him he was 
delighted: for he judged he would be a good companion. 
‘You are the person,’ said Padius, ‘who proclaimed that you 
wanted a companion.’ ‘Certainly,’ said Neon, with great joy. 
‘Then I just come to tell you that J can’t be your companion,’ 
said Padius. 


at the advice. § 100. by supplying. § 187. 

for fear. §100, § 192. appeared oa § 114. 

managed that (that expresses the know (as an acquaintance), yvw- 
result in Greek). § 50. plcw. 

announcement. § 99. certainly. § 188. 


XX X.— OBSTINACY. 


The Thracians are said to be so hard and obstinate in their 
disposition, that it is nearly impossible to persuade them of 
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anything, even if one speaks most cleverly. And there was a 
Thracian, who lived alone without relations, and passed his time 
so unchangingly that the people in the city said in jest that not 
even if an earthquake took place would he do anything contrary 
to his custom, or change his mind about anything. 

And once when he was ill, and did not know what was the 
matter, he sent for the doctor. And when he came, he asked 
(the better to discover his complaint) what he had eaten the day 
before: and the Thracian replied, twelve lampreys. And the 
doctor laughed, and said it was no wonder he was ill in his 
stomach after eating so many ; for had he but eaten twenty he 
would have died. But the Thracian persisted it was not owing 
to the lampreys that he was ill: for he usually dined so. And 
when the doctor was gone he went out and bought twenty lam- 
preys, and boiled and ate them: then immediately went to the 
top of the house and threw himself down, and was killed. 
Thus he clearly proved it was possible to eat twenty lampreys 
and not to die of them. 


pass time, d:dyoo. no wonder, § 82, 

unchangingly, dnuvitws. lamprey, pipawa. 

anything (negative). to eat and not to die (one should be 
the better, ‘in order that better.’ participle). 


) 
had eaten, use truyxdvw. $148 and of them (sense). § 111. 
§ 169. 


XX XL—TALIRANTES AND THE Uaty Mav. 


There lived in the city a certain man, by name Talirantes, 
who was so clever that when he was present at a feast there was 
rouch laughter, and all the guests used generally to listen to him 
alone. But once he went to a banquet where was a man, vain 
and boorish, who desired to engross the conversation himself, 
and that the others should be silent. And whenever Talirantes 
or anybody else tried to speak, this man always interrupted, and 
began bragging about himself, and his wealth, and his ancestors. 
And at last everybody was quite disgusted with him, and looked 
to Talirantes, hoping that he would say something clever, so that 
this ignorant person should be vanquished, and hold his peace. 
But Talirantes only listened, smiling as though he were pleased 
with the fellow. And he, having boasted much of his noble 
birth, at length began to praise his mother, saying she was far 
the most beautiful woman of her time. And this seemed all the 
more outrageous to the hearers, as he himself was hideous to 
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behold. But amid the general silence Talirantes, pleasantly 
smiling, said, ‘It was your father then who was less beautiful.’ 


generally, &s éxt 1d word, Sellow, &vOpwros. 

engross the conversation, § 110: of his noble birth. § 108. 
use dyopeve, ‘to harangue.’ saying (omit). 

and that. § 47. of her time, ray ép’ Eaurijs. 

hold his peace. § 110. amid general silence. § 100. 


XXXIL.—Taniranres AND ION. 


Talirantes happened once to be in the city at the time when 
a certain sophist, named Ion, was living there, who professed to 
be able to teach all philosophy, so that all the citizens eagerly 
sent their sons to him that they might learn, gladly paying large 
sums of money. But when two years had gone by, and the 
young men did not seem to be growing wiser, nay, rather began 
to despise the sophist and neglect learning, at last the citizens, 
repenting of their mistake, cast about to get rid of this sophist, 
and find another more skilful to teach their sons. And one man 
said he knew of a Sicilian sophist, whose fame was so great that 
people came even from Asia to hear him; this man, he heard, 
was coming to the city, and if they tried, perhaps they could 
persuade him to teach the young men instead of Ion. And he, 
having arrived, and being asked, agreed to do so: and it seemed 
good to the citizens that the fathers should hear him first, that 
they might know whether they ought to send their sons. And 
there was collected so great a crowd to hear him, that they could 
with difficulty enter; and when he had finished speaking, 
Talirantes said, ‘Who could have ezpecteny we should long for 

ne good Ion so soon?’ 


so that all. § 58. mistake (concrete). § 102. 
sophist, copiorhs. cast about (sense). § 110. 
nay rather, paddov wey ody. and if they tried. § 61. 


XXXITI.—Tatiranres AND THE PRINCESSES. 


Another time Talirantes was invited to the royal house, that 
he might delight the two princesses by his conversation, as they 
were rather dispirited by the death of a dog which they were 
fond of. And one of these maidens was ugly, but the other 
was very beautiful. And Talirantes did by no means converse 
only with the beautiful one, but did his very best chat they 
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might both be equally pleased, so that there should be no 
jealousy between them. At last the ugly one, observing that 
he was most careful to assign her a fair share of the discourse, 
said smilingly, in order to poke fun at him, ‘O Talirantes, if my 
sister and I were to fall into a river before your eyes, which of 
us would you try to rescue? And he embarrassed, and gazing 
at each in turn at last replied to the ugly one, ‘O princess, do 
you not know how to swim?’ , 
Another time a friend who did not perform what he had 
promised, pleaded an excuse that the time was deficient. 
Talirantes replied, ‘1 suppose you have all that there is.’ 


princesses, ‘daughters of the king,’ poke fun, oxéwrw. 
(and make them subject). before your eyes (sense). § 110 112. 
by the death of a dog (concrete). O princess, ybvas. 
§ 100. how to swim, inf. 
dvd his best. § 109. you have, use bxrdpxew. 
so that. § 61. 


XXXIV.—TAuLIRANTES AND HIS FRIENDS. 


On another occasion a certain friend confessed to Talirantes 
that he had done something wrong for the sake of gain. And 
when the other expressed his surprise that he was so base as to 
choose gain before honesty, his friend replied ‘ Well, you know 
one must live?’ But Talirantes answered that he did not think 
it was necessary. 

On another occasion a friend who had lived a most shameful 
life, fell ill and sent for him, saying he wanted to see him. And 
when Talirantes arrived he saw that the man was suffering 
terribly ; and he pitied him and spoke kindly. And the man 
said that his pain was so great that he seemed to be in Hades 
suffering the penalties of the accursed. But Talirantes consoled 
him, saying it was sad that he had gone there before his time ; 
but he would find many friends there already, and the rest 
would soon follow, for he was sure that not even in death would 
such friends desert one another. 


expressed his surprise. § 99. See Hades, use gen. 

§ 82. sad that. § 82. 
honesty, ‘ being honest.’ § 89. before Kis time (use pOdvw also). 
shameful life, use adverb. . § ‘79. 
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XXXV.—TuHE MINERS. 


Among those who work the mines in Thrace there is a good 
deal of rivalry and mutual jealousy, for some seek silver and 
others gold, and they are, so to speak, divided into two factions, 
each party being called by an appropriate name, the Silvers and 
the Goldens. And once a Golden came to see a Silver, having 
been a friend of his in old times, and being anxious to see 
the silver mine if they would let him. And they readily allowed 
him, for they had recently found a great vein (as they 
call it), of which they were very proud, as was natural. 
And as the Silver pointed out everything, the quantity 
and the quality of the discovery, the Golden became very 
gloomy. But the other all the more delighted and happy, 
after showing him all their wealth, asked how matters stood 
with the Goldens. And he, solemnly shaking his head, 
said his friends were dispirited at present. ‘Why so?’ 
asked the Silver, secretly expecting he would say it was 
because they could not find any gold. But he said, ‘Why, 
we have lately discovered that over our gold in the mine lies 
silver to the depth of three feet, which we shall have to cut 
through with great labour.’ 


work mines, réuvew péradAa. vein, pry. 

so to speak. § 65. quantity and quality. §108. 

each party, éxdrepor. discovery (sense: use verb discover). 
appropriate, éxdvupos. how matters stood (sense: use Exw). 
Silvers, dpyvpot; Goldens, xpuooi. to the depth of, say ‘of 3 ft.in depth.’ 
in old times (sense). « have to cut (sense). § 109. 


XXX VI.—TiTUs AND THE STRANGER. | 


Titus, of whom we have already spoken, being brought up in 
a country full of forests and all manner of wild beasts,—became 
very skilful in hunting. And once when he was seeking a stag 
in the forest, following carefully its footsteps, he saw suddenly 
the point of an arrow not far off, just about to be fired at him. 
And he saw no man, because the person who was holding the 
bow was standing behind a tree, quite hidden by the branches 
and leaves. So perceiving what danger he was in, and unable to 
ward off the arrow as he had no shield, he called out loudly to 
the man who was aiming not to fire the arrow. And he, hearing 
and slacking his bow, came out from his hiding-place. And 
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Titus perceiving that he was a siianger, asked him what 
he meant by his murderous intentions, for he could not have 
done him any wrong as he had never seen him before. And 
he said he pitied him, but was forced to kill him, for when 
he left home he had sworn to shoot anyone he saw uglier 
than himself. And Titus gazing awhile’ in silence on the 
other’s face, bade him shoot, for he did not care for life if he 
was uglier than he. 


not to fire. § 46. any one he sawuglier (try it with ‘if, ’) 

his hiding-place (sense). for he did not. § 29. 

what he meant by, i wader, etc. [A great deal of neat Greek Oratio 
§ 99 and § 170. Obliqua usages may be made 

for he could not. § 27. available here]. § 23—41. 


XXXVIJI.—GERADEION AND TALIRANTES. 


Talirantes once met one of his friends (who was an excellent 
fellow in other ways, but always pretended to know people of 
high birth) and noticing that he looked sullen, he called him -by 
name and said, ‘Geradeion, what ails you?’ And he said he 
was depressed because he had a dreadful thing to go through 
that day ; and Talirantes asked him what he had to endure, and 
he replied that he had been invited to dine with the King of 
Sparta, who was in town, but that such large banquets were a 
nuisance ; but Talirantes perceived that he was lying, and only 
said this because he wanted to brag of his acquaintance with 
the King of Sparta; so he said that he too was invited to the 
same place. And Geradeion blushed, and said quickly, that he 
felt unwell and thought he should not go to the banquet, but 
Talirantes said he was ready to speak for him to the host and 
plead his excuses. Then Geradeion being at a loss how to 
escape from his falsehood said he was not invited, and had 
only pretended it fora joke. ‘I knew it,’ said Talirantes: ‘no 
more am I invited; but I thought it would be fun if I forced 
you to confess that you had lied.’ : 


excellent, emovdaios. to the same place, dudce. 
ways (sense). host, 6 éeriar. 

with the king, wapaace. Sg invite). how to escape. § 10. 

of his acquaintance. § 9 for a joke, partic. 


that he too. § 27. no more, ovdé. 
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XXXVIIL—TuHeE Coox-Horses. 


Ionius, wishing to buy a house and park, went over to inspect 
it first before buying it, in case he found any deficiency in it, 
such as to make him change his mind. And when he arrived 
and met the man who took charge of the park, he asked if he 
could go round and examine everything, and he assented. And 
as everything seemed to be in good condition, and both the 
house and the arrangements outside appeared well managed, at 
last he asked the steward how the place stood in the matter ot 
hunting. And he said there was a wonderful number of hares, 
so that wherever one walked they were seen jumping and run- 
ning about. Pleased with this he asked again if the same was 
the case with birds, so that there should be a plentiful supply 
for those who were fond of shooting. And when the steward 
vehemently asserted that there were so many that the trees were 
not sufficient for them to sit on, he suspected that he was lying, 
in order that he might desire the more to buy the park. So he 
asked him in the same manner how many cock-horses were bred 
there. And after a brief pause the man replied that there were 
not many of them, but at times they appeared by night if one 
looked carefully for them. 


park, rapddeoos, f. stood, txw. 

in case ‘if.’ a wonderful number of. § 152. 
such as to make him (simpler). plentiful supply, ebropla. 

the arrangements outside, Td Efw. cock-horses, inmaXexrpvoves. 


XXXIX.—Srones in THE MANGER. 


When Maonius was travelling in the Sicilian hills, he used to 
ride all day, and pass the night with some of the Sicilian 
farmers. These men seemed to him on the whole to be excel- 
lent people, attending to him carefully, and conversing with him 
as the best friends would do: but in this he blamed them, that 
they stole the corn which he gave to his horse. He did not 
discover at first the roguery, for he thought the horse had eaten 
the corn: but perceiving that he became weak and starved, he 
suspected the cause, and used the following device. Among the 
corn which he gave the horse he placed five pebbles. If the 
horse ate the corn he knew that he would not eat the stones, 
and therefore that these would always be left in the manger; 
whereas if the farmer stole the corn he would take the stones 
away also. And so it turned out; and whenever he found the 
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stones in the manger he made no complaint, but if they dis- 
appeared, he charged the men with stealing the corn: so that 
they were afraid of him, regarding him as a magician, and ceased 
to cheat him and his horse. 


on the whole, @s ext 7d road. if they. § 21, last example. 
as...would do, ws ay (omitting with stealing (sense). § 111. 
verb). magician, pdyos. 


made no complaint (use verb ‘to 
blame’). 


XL.—Evumensrs’ Epitara. 


When Eumenes was ruling the affairs of the city, having 
a great name for his wisdom and virtue, he grew very proud, 
and resolved to build himself a magnificent tomb at the public 
expense. And when this was nearly completed he sent for 
Pedias the poet to consult with him: for he said he had a pro- 
ject whence he (Pedias) would derive great honour. So he 
came: and Eumenes having greeted him, said he was going to 
have a fine tomb, and would be very grateful if he would write 
an epitaph, so that nothing should be wanting to make the 
monument complete. And Pedias replied that he would gladly 
do so, if he first might see the place, and know whether his skill 
sufficed to make a worthy epitaph. This he said suspecting that 
the monument would be too grand for a citizen ; and if it were 
so, he resolved he would write nothing. And when he saw it, 
and found it was indeed more worthy of a tyrant, he replied to 
Eumenes, ‘I will gladly write you an epitaph, but as you still 
live, I cannot write yet: for there are dead men who need my 
art first: either then creep in there now, that I may begin at 
once, or wait till you die, and I will then perform my promise.’ 
at the public expense, Snpuoslg. epitaph, éxlypopma. 
he (Pedias) see § 27. too grand for. § 58. 
derive honour (sense). § 118. (wanting) to make, use rod ph. 


XLI.—Tompanivs. 


Theodorus was present, among other citizens, when a sophist, 
named Tompanius, was discoursing to a number of persons about 
the laws, the right methods of establishing them, and the proper 
view a philosopher should take of them. And he blamed the 
city for always making such laws as are approved by the 
majority. This did not seem to him advisable : for the wise (he 
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said) were always few, and the fools more numerous : so that the 
laws too became foolish. But it would be far better if they 
obeyed the few, and paid no attention ‘to the many. 

And he said all this so skilfully and persuasively, that nearly 
all who were there praised him. But Theodorus stood up and 
said that he did not agree with him, and there were many others 
also of those who praised him in word, who in reality did not 
believe him. ‘Then let us vote,’ said Tompanius: and having 
voted, they appeared to be all of one mind except Theodorus. 
He, however, rose again, and said, smiling, that his side had 
won; for the few were wiser than the many. 


among others (say, ‘both others ot advisable (sense). 


and ...). (he said) (Oratio Obliqua). § 29. 
a number of persons (don’t look out pay mo attention, ‘neglect,’ or 
umber xalpew Adyar. 


n ; 
the right methods (see § 108, and in = stde, yvdun. 
the next clause do likewise). 


XLIIL.—TuHeE Sopuist anp HIS Dest. 


Maonius, wishing to learn rhetoric, went to a sophist who 
professed to be able to teach. And he made an agreement with 
the sophist that if he taught him well he should pay a large sum 
of money: but as he could not know whether he had been well 
taught but by trial, he should not pay it until he had had 
a lawsuit and persuaded the judges by his speech. And if the 
judges condemned him, then he was not bound to pay. 

So on these terms he learnt for a year, and then ceased. After 
a while the sophist sent to him and asked for pay, but Maonius 
gave no reply. And as after various attempts he could not 
exact his money from him, he at last summoned him before the 
judges. And when they asked Maonius whether it was not just 
that the sophist, after all his trouble, should receive the gold, he 
replied : ‘We agreed that I should not pay unless I convinced 
my judges. If, therefore, I lose my suit, then by the agreement 
I shall owe nothing: if I win it, by the law I shall owe nothing, 
Whichever happens, the sophist will lose his money.’ 


rhetoric, Antupich. attempts (concrete). 100. 
by trial. § 1857. after alt his trouble. § 156. 
until. § 80. lose suit, 8luny dpAconaverw. 
have a lawsuit, dudoua. win, alpéw. 

he was not (oblique). whichever. § 20, sqq. 


[Consult all through conditional sentences, § 14, sqq.] 


aIDe.G.P.] K 
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XLITL—ParentaaGe. 


Ion, the sophist, hearing from a messenger that Eurymenes, 
who was a most able and renowned man, was going to send his 
son that he might be taught by him, was much delighted, and 
said he would teach him gladly. For though he knew that the 
wife of Eurymenes was a most foolish woman, and that she 
would give him no end of trouble with her interfering, yet he so 
loved and honoured Eurymenes that his joy was greater than his 
sorrow. ‘For is it not,’ said he, ‘a small price to pay for a 
great gain? for if I endure the chatter of a senseless woman, I 
shall enjoy the wisdom of a great philosopher.’ So the son 
came, and after he had taught him for two months, he found to 
his sorrow that the boy neither was fond of learning nor was 
willing to exert himself in order to grow wiser. And one day 
when he seemed more ignorant than usual, the teacher, disgusted 
at his forgetfulness, and suspecting that he had not even read 
the writing which he had to study, exclaimed, ‘I am surprised 
that the son of your father is so stupid.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied tho 
boy, ‘ but I am the son of my mother.’ 


no end of (sense). § 110. to his sorrow. §100. 

with ak be § 100. fond of learning, piropabhs. 

to pay for, dyt at his forgetfulness, use adjective 
the chatter of (ce §§ 102-5. ‘ forgetful.’ 

great, Oavpacrds. ‘yes. § 183. 


XLIV.—A Marriep Parr. 


There was once a merchant, who married a rich and beautiful 
girl, loving her indeed not a little, but chiefly from desire for 
her wealth. And when he had married her, he proposed to her 
that they should agree, in consequence of their great love, that 
if one of them died the other should commit suicide. And not 
long afterward he saw another beautiful and rich girl, whom he 
desired to have instead of his present wife. So he went a 
journey with a faithful servant: and after travelling two days 
he sent back his servant to his wife, ordering him to tell her 
that her husband had been drowned in crossing a river, and to 
show her his cloak, saying that everything else had disappeared 
with the dead man. But she, noticing that some money which 
she had hidden in the cloak was gone, believed that the message 
was false. But she concealed her thoughts, and took a bottle 
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en ete 


and drank it off, saying, ‘ Now go to the people and tell them 
how a faithful wife poisons herself when her husband is dead.’ 
But he went back to the merchant and related that the wife had 
drunk poison. And the merchant went and married the other 
girl. But when he came home with the bride, the wife met 
him at the door, and said, ‘Dismiss this maiden who is not your 
wife : for that which I drank was only wine.’ 


commit suicide, Eavrdy BidecBa. message (concrete). § 99. 
had been drowned. § 148. met, ‘ received.’ 


XLV.—TuHe Upricut THIEF. 


King Pheres being especially fond of beholding beauty, 
ordered a statue to be made of white stone, as lovely as the 
most skilful sculptor could make it. And in order to adorn it 
still more, the artist was to carve the hair of its head out of 
gold ; and that the people might not dare to break into the 


shrine by night and steal away the gold, Pheres ordered that it . 


should be proclaimed that whoever took away even a toe of the 
statue should be put to death after having his eyes burnt out. 
But a certain man, despising the king’s orders, on the second 
night after the statue was put up, secretly stabbed the guards 
and went off with the golden hair, Being caught, however, 
and dragged before the king, he pleaded that it was not right 
he should be put to death. For he had but been in to look at 
the beautiful marble maiden, but seeing her gold hair, he 
bethought himself of the sculptor, whose hair was red. But 
since it was not just that the work should be grander than the 
workman, he thought it necessary to remove the hair. 


beauty. §101. . night after. ave 
sculptor, dvyB8piayrowotds. ey §16 
was to. § 109. dragged, ‘ led. ° 


having ... burnt out (use passive).  dethought himself (sense). § 112. 


XLVL—NatHan’s PARABLE. 


A certain king had received from his father a precious ring 
which had such marvellous power that whosoever put it on was 
honoured and beloved by everybody. His ancestors also had 
possessed it, and each bad handed it on to that son who best 


. 
—— 
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loved him, and the father alone by his great wisdom judged 
this. Now this king had three sons, and they all were some- 
times disobedient, but on the whole loved him so well that he 
could not distinguish between them. Feeling therefore that death 
was approaching, he ordered a skilful craftsman to mako two 
other rings so exactly like the old one, that every man should 
be deceived by the resemblance. And he called each of his sons 
secretly to him, gave him much good advice, and put on him 
one of these rings. When the father was dead, the sons met 
together, and each claimed to be supreme, as being the possessor 
of the sacred ring. As they could not agree, they asked a cer- 
tain wise judge to decide the matter; and having heard all, he 
spoke as follows: ‘ You are contending for the rule, but the ring 
is given not to him who most desires rule, but to him who best 
loves his father ; I shall therefore dismiss you now, to return for 
judgment after a hundred years, when by your deeds of virtue 
you have shown which has the true ring.’ 


put it on, wepiérOu, (on another) being the possessor (sense). 

wepiOeivas. Sor judgment (sense). § 111. 
hand on, xapabl8et. deeds of virtue. § 100, § 101. 
advice, concrete. § 99. 


XLVII.—Onz Eyez. 


Lochius was a very skilful archer, so that when all the citizens 
met together to contend for a prize with the bow, he had many 
times come off the victor. And this was all the more wonderf 
inasmuch as one of his eyes was blind: for once in examining 
too closely the point of an arrow he had accidentally scratched 
his eye, and as the arrow had been smeared with poison, he had 
become hlind. But he did not grieve much at this for two 
reasons : both because his eye appeared like the other, so that 
no one knew he was blind, and also because he soon was able to 
shoot quite as well as ever. And once when he had had a con- 
test with a man named Chestrias, and had defeated him with 
great difficulty, he offered to try again, on condition that he 
should keep one eye shut, and if he was still victorious he should 
receive a thousand minx. Chestrias readily agreed, thinking 
that if he had nearly won when his opponent had used both 
eyes he should quickly beat him now. But Lochius again had 
slightly the advantage, and Chestrias had to pay. ‘Why,’ said 
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he angrily, ‘how can you possibly shoot as well with one eye 
shut?’ ‘Because, replied Lochius, laughing, ‘that eye is 
blind !’ 


come off the victor (sense). § 110. as ever (sense). § 112. 


one, repos. offered, ‘said he was willing.’ 
accidentally. §169. on condition. § 62—{ 64, 
scratched, use TirpocKe. MIN, pvat. 

for two reasons, Svoiv évexa, had to pay. §109. 

as well, ‘not less,’ possibly, omit. 


XLVIITL—Puerss’ Paaon. 


The tyrant Pheres having selected the place where he should 
build his palace, resolved (since he was desirous of being thought 
just and had established a royal court of justice in the city) not 
to force the people to give him the land, but to buy it of them 
in an equitable manner. But as it was probable that if the 
farmers knew the tyrant was going to buy the land, they would 
ask a larger price than from a private citizen, the king disguised 
himself as a lawyer. And since the place was far from the city, 
so that he was not known to the inhabitants, he thought they 
would not discover the deceit. And so for the most part it 
turned out. Secretly he purchased all the land, except one small 
vineyard, for a moderate price ; but this he could not persuade 
the owner by any means to sell. For the man pleaded that it 
had belonged to his father and ancestors for a long time ; so 
that it seemed impious to sell it to a stranger. But Pheres 
growing angry said, ‘And what would you do if you learned 
that king Pheres himself desires me to obtain this vineyard ; and 
I, relying on so great a monarch, were to take it by violence ?’ 
But the farmer replied, ‘I should fear nothing; for I should 
summon you before Pheres’ court of justice, where he who does 
violence is always punished.’ With that Pheres was so much 
pleased that he built his palace elsewhere. 


had established, aor. had belonged. § 146, § 148. 
secretly, use AavOdyw. § 169, that he built. 9 58. 
grow angry, wucpalyopa. 


XLIX.—Tus Brarpep ANTIGONE. 


When the Puretani were rulers of the land, they were so 
desirous that everyone should turn to sobriety and virtue, that 
they would not allow women to appear on the stage, for that, 
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they thought, was the cause of many persons, both men and 
women, becoming depraved. For they thought it better that 
men should appear before the spectators dressed as queens and 
maidens, and so the works of great poets became ridiculous, rather 
than that the state should be disgraced by impiety or extrava- 
gance. And when king Karolus, having overcome the Puretani, 
had returned to the city, he went to the theatre to see the drama. 
But as after some time the actors did not appear, the king, becom- 
ing impatient, sent to know what the matter was and why they 
did not begin. The messenger returned to where the king was 
sitting, but was prevented at first by laughter from speaking : but 
when the king rebuked him and bade him stop his nonsense and 
explain the matter, he exclaimed: ‘O king, the actors will 


appear directly, for they are only waiting till the princess Anti-- 


gone has shaved off her beard.’ 


would not allow (not conditional). drama, tpayySla, 


appear, pavyvas. actor, Sroxpirhs. 

on the stage, éxi oxnvins. sent to know (sense). 

they thought. § 29. rom (prepositions). § 180. 
of many persons, etc. § 40. his monsense, use verb pAvapéw. 


sxtravagance, Td &xoewés, princess, use adj. veurds. 


EXERCISES. 


PART II. 


L.—Tue Map-Dooctor. 


THERE was at Mesolene a physician who became very famous, 
as he had discovered the best way of treating those who were 
brought to him suffering from madness. He used to say that 
mad “people were those who had become too aereal in their mind, 
having left the earth from which they had sprung: and, there- 
fore, if they were forced to dwell for a time close to earth they 
would be cured of their disease. So he dug a pit in the ground, 
and if a man were only a little mad he buried him as far as the 
knees; if more, as far as the breast, and the completely insane 
were all in the earth but their heads. And one man, who had 
become nearly sane again, was once sitting near these pits, when 
he saw a rich man going out with many dogs and servants and 
costly iron weapons. And he asked him where he was going, 
and he said to kill birds. And the sick man asked again how 
much the birds were worth which he killed in a year, and the other 
replied ‘one thousand mine’; but, he continued, as he wished 
to boast of his wealth, that on the servants and dogs, and the 
food of the birds, he spent at least four thousand ming. ‘ Depart 
quickly,’ said the other, in a loud voice, ‘lest you be buried in 
that pit without even a hair protruding.’ 


the best way, use Srws. §108. in @ year, prep. 

people, use article. Ming, pat. 

aereal, aldépios. on, els. 

a pit, ne ' —e up the earth. at "least, ‘not less.’ 

tokitw. §86 without, ‘so that,’ etc. 
LI.—TitHas. 


Tithas, King of the Menians, declaring war against the Palii, 
assembled an army, and sent messengers to the oracle to know 
what would be the result of his enterprise. The prophet replied 
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that that side whose chief fell by the sword of the enemy should 
win the day. But the Palii had, without the knowledge of 
Tithas, sent a spy to the oracle, who heard the reply, concealed 
in a recess of the rock. So when he came back and told his 
general strict orders were given to the Palii to spare the King 
of the Menians, and fight only with the soldiers. The two 
armies approached each other, and the royal chariot of Tithas 
drove into the midst of the Palii, who retired without shooting 
@ single arrow, according to orders. But a Menian slave, who 
was fighting on foot, left his ranks, and rushed alone against the 
enemy, and after performing prodigies of valour was with diffi- 
culty cut down. When the soldiers were spoiling his corpse, 
having removed his helmet, they discovered that the dead man was 
Tithas, disguised asa slave. So that the Palii were disheartened, 
and easily routed and defeated. 


result, enterprise (concrete). § 99. strict orders (concrete). § 99, 
that side whose, use dadrepos. prodigies of valour. § 110. 
the day (sense). §110. cut down, kataxdri, 


without the knowledge, use AavOdve. 


LIIL—Stors. 


King Pheres had three sons, and since he thought it fine to 
be idle, for that it belonged to the common sort to work, he said 
to his sons that he would bequeath the kingdom to whichever 
of them should prove that he was the idlest. 

Thereupon the eldest said that the others need not vex them- 
selves with vain hopes, for he was sure to obtain the kingdom. 
For the other day he was very cold, and having ordered the 
slaves to light a fire, he sate down in such a way that his legs 
were burned with the heat; but, though he suffered severe pain, 
he was too slothful to remove them. 

The second, however, advised him not to be too confident, for 
that he himself chanced to be standing by the wall from which 
his sword hung, and having accidentally pushed it, he saw that it 
would rebound so as to wound his stomach, yet from sloth he 
remained still and was wounded. 

The third said gently that he feared he was after all the laziest, 
for though he heard his two brothers lying horribly in order to 
get the kingdom, and though he knew he could lie much better 
atill, from pure sloth, he would hold his peace. 
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Then the king said that the third must reign; for one injured 
his leg and the other his belly from sloth, but the third his 


whole life. 
for that. § 29. after all, Sp0s. 
vain hopes. § 99. pure, ‘ from nothing else than.’ 


was sure to (sense). § 109. hold peace (sense). 
rebound, avaxnddw. 


LIITI.—A Goop Tree Bears Goop Fruit. 


Pales planted a tree in his field, that he might enjoy the fruit 
of it; but his expectations were grievously disappointed, for 
when he had married a young and beautiful maiden whom he 
loved, and had lived with her in happiness for six months, 
she, one day, stricken with sudden madness, went and hung her- 
self on this tree. And not only so, but a second wife whom he 
brought home (after grieving two years for the first), the day 
after her marriage, passing by the ill-fated tree, committed suicide 
in the same way. Whereupon the luckless husband could 
scarcely be prevented from slaying himself also ; but when his 
friends had at last prevailed upon him to bear his sorrow more 
easily, ‘ At any rate,’ said he, seizing an axe, ‘that tree shall be 
cut down at once.’ And he went out and began to tie a rope to 
the tree to hew it down more safely. But a friend who had 
heard all, and who had himself a foolish wife, said: ‘ Forbear, 
my friend, to cut down so precious a tree; rather give me a twig 
of it to plant, and I will repay you with much money.’ He 
assented, and thus, by selling each oe many twigs, became 
rich. 


planted, TlOnus. commit suicide (sense). 
expectations (concrete). § 106. from slaying. § 180. 

in happiness (adv.). at any rate, mind the order. 
stricken, éxxAhoow. twig, xAddos, m 

on this tree (gen.). each year, use xard. 


LIV.—Tue StTEpson. 


King Gorgonius, when his beloved wife died, leaving a son 
who still needed a woman’s care, resolved to marry another wife 
for his child’s sake. But she, as might have been expected, so 
far from loving the boy, treated him with great cruelty and 
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insult. This he endured for many years until he grew up, and 
then he bade farewell to his father, saying he wished to see many 
countries and become wise ; but if he had need of him he must 
not grieve, for such was his love that he would discover it even 
though far away, and return with speed So he went off and 
became a physician, learning from Clearchus, the wisest of his 
time. But one night seeing Gorgonius in a dream lying ona 
bed pale and motionless, he perceived that he was ill, and next 
day went straight back to his country. When he arrived he 
found that his father was indeed so ill that the physicians of the 
country despaired, but when he saw his dear son he revived. 

At last, by the skill of his son, he was quite strong again ; but 
since his wife, from hatred or grief, had now fallen ill, he asked 
his son to cure her also. But he replied: ‘When one is ill, 
whatsoever he desires, if possible, he should have it. Now your 
wife desires me to depart.’ So saying, he went away. And as 
he did not tend her she died. 


as might have been, etc. (sense). though far. § 95. 

so far from. § 189. of his time, ‘of those in his own 
until. § 86. time,’ én), g. 

he must not, obliaue. Salt iu. § 142, 


LV.—So.piers UpsipE Down. 


The general Ergoleon was very much honoured by all his 
soldiers for his bravery and honesty; but, according to the use 
of soldiers, whenever he got drunk they used to vie with one 
another in their attempts to impose upon him. And Ergoleon 
was aware of this, and used to take precautions against it when- 
ever he knew that he had been drinking too freely. Now there 
was a certain soldier who could stand on his head ; and when 
he had taught all the company to do the same, it occurred to 
him that in this way he could deceive Ergoleon splendidly, if 
ever the old man got drunk. And one day when the soldiers 
were practising standing on their heads, the soldier perceived 
Ergoleon approaching, manifestly rather intoxicated ; so he bade 
all the others stand on their heads and remain perfectly quiet. 
The old man came in quickly, and looking round the wall 
marvelled that they were all apparently upside down; but to 
the surprise of the soldiers he went out without a word. Next 
day they asked him if he had seen anything remarkable, and as 
he blushed and said ‘no,’ they replied that they were all stand- 
ing on their heads. ‘By Zeus!’ said Ergoleon, ‘now I under- 
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stand ; but when I saw you all upside down, I went away to 
bed, fearing lest it was myself who was deceived by having 
drunk too much.’ 7 


the use. § 99. marvelled that, see Oratio Obliqua, 

precautions, see ‘careful.’ 82. 

freely (sense). to the surprise, use verb. 

splendidly, ndAMora. no. § 188. 

if ever. § 21. to bed, ‘ to lie down.’ 

standing. § 39. lest it was. § 192. 
LVI.—SvusBrietizs. 


Onte three Boeotians were pursuing an Arcadian, whom they 
suspected of having stolen some money. No one knew for cer- 
tain that the Arcadian was the culprit, but as the money had 
been taken, and on the same day the Arcadian slave had dis- 
appeared, and all the other slaves laid the blame on him, no- 
body was inclined to dispute his guilt. Presently they came to 
a house, over the door of which was inscribed, ‘ Here let Arca- 
dians enter’; for it was an inn to receive strangers, and he whc 
built it was an Arcadian. ‘There is no need to go any further,’ 
said one of the Beotians, ‘for it is plain that the thief is con- 
cealed in this house where his friends live,’ ‘Nay,’ said the 
second, ‘but surely if he thought we were chasing him, he 
would most of all avoid this house, for he would know we 
should be certain to seek him here.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the third, ‘and 
knowing that we should be so wise as not to seek him here, but 
pass on in pursuit, he would change his mind and _ hide 
in this very house.’ This man seemed to the others to be the 
cleverest, and so they resolved to take his advice, and went 
in and searched. Yet none the more did they find the man ; 
for it chanced that he was unable to read, and so had not 


stopped. 


culprit (sense). chanced. § 169. 
his guilt. § 1382. stopped, ‘remained.’ 


LVII.—Piety anp WIspomM. 


The Beeotians relate a story about a certain Malonius, who 
was himself a Boeotian, and was always boasting of the supe- 
riority of the Boeotians to all other races, both in their piety 
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towards the gods and in the happiness of their lives under the 
government of a wise oligarchy. Now Malonius was voyaging 
in a ship; but a great storm arose, and so thick were the clouds 
that the sailors could not see the sun for three days, and did not 
know whither they wero driving. At length the ship broke up 
and the others were all drowned ; but he himself, supported on 
a beam, reached the shore. At first, supposing the island to be 
deserted, he was almost grieved that he had not perished with 
the rest. But having advanced some way he found a man 
hanging to a gallows. ‘ Herakles!’ he cried ; ‘these men are 
not less pious than the Beotians.’ After a short interval he 
beheld another man lying in the road drunk. ‘Ye gods,’ ex- 
claimed the traveller, ‘surely this land is ruled by an oligarchy 
even wiser than ours, for I never yet saw a Beotian in a state 
of greater felicity than this man.’ 


superiority, piety, happiness, lives, for three days, prep. 
government (concrete). state of felicity (sense). 
thick, Badds. 


LVIII.—Tue Baxker. 


When the insurrection among the Cornentz had been quelled, 
after a violent but short struggle, a certain baker, who had had 
no inconsiderable share in the plot, fearing lest he might be 
seized and undergo the penalty, devised the following plan for 
escaping. He called his servant, and told him that he was 
going out of the country for a while; that certain strangers were 
likely to come in his absence, and make offers about the pur- 
chase of the bread shop; that if they came the servant should 
profess himself to be the baker in order that the money should 
not be lost. Not long after his departure the messenger came 
from the king to inquire about the rebel baker, accompanied by 
several soldiers ; but having received orders not to make known 
his object, he only asked if he might see the shop, as he was 
thinking of purchasing it. The servant readily agreed, and 
being asked if he was the baker, said at once that he was, 
and that he had been there for three years. ‘Then,’ said 
the messenger ‘I arrest you as a conspirator,’ and ordered 
the soldiers to kill him. Thereupon the poor wretch began to 
declare that he had lied, and was only a_ servant; but the 
officer simply replied that if that were true he ought all the 
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more to be put to death for having attempted to deceive his 
majesty’s emissaries. 
after struggle aconerste) , ‘having absence, offers, purchase (concrete). 


resisted firmly but,’ etc. object. § 108. 
no inconsiderable share (sense). 


LIX.—Po.itTeness. 


A rich man named Rhochius once lived at Athens, who had 
sent for a servant from Aetolia, since he had been informed that, 
the Aetolian ‘servants although not very skilful, were yet gentle 
and polite, so that they were likely to please those guests who 
came to the house. And this he considered of the greater im- 
portance, as he was accustomed to entertain many guests. But 
soon after the slave arrived Rhochius fell ill, and finding that 
he was likely to die, he sent for the Aetolian, and told him to 
fetch a lawyer, for inasmuch as he was likely to die he wished 
to make his will. So the slave went away to seek the lawyer, 
and having found him spoke as follows. ‘May Zeus lengthen 
your life, O wisest of men! My master Rhochius bids me say 
that since he is about, with your gracious permission, to die, he 
wishes your aid to make his will’ The lawyer laughed, and 
promised to come in a short time, and so dismissed the slave ; 
but just as he was about to go to Rhochius’ house, suddenly the 
slave returned, and bowing low, said to him: ‘O greatest of 
lawyers, my master Rhochius bids me greet you most humbly, 
and ask your pardon for disturbing you with vain request; but 
that having changed his intent he now has no need of your 
services, since he is unfortunately dead.’ 


for inasmuch. § 29. intent, see ‘change mind.’ 
lengthen, od(e. unfortunately dead, say simply, ‘he 


with your, etc., gen. abs. happens to have died.” 


LX.—THESSALIAN, 


The Thessalians, as is well known, are a race of the utmost 
courage in any contingency ; but if any one attempts wrong- 
fully to deprive them of money, they will offer the utmost resist- 
ance rather than submit to be defrauded even by a superior 
force. Now there was once a Lhessalian walking on the road to 
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Thebes, carrying a wallet which seemed to be heavy. And as 
he passed through a village three rogues noticed him, and fancy- 
ing that he had much wealth in that wallet, agreed together te 
run quickly forward, and waiting for him in a wood through 
which he had to pass, there set upon him and rob him. They 
found, however, that they had deceived themselves in suppos- 
ing they would easily master him, for he fought with great 
bravery, and they did not overpower him until one of the rob- 
bers bound his arms so tightly in his belt that he could no 
longer strike. Then, having taken his wallet, ‘Now,’ said the 
leader, ‘let us share this great spoil which was worthy to be thus 
bravely defended.’ And so, opening the wallet, they found to 
their horror only five drachmz of money, and the rest nothing 
but old clothes, ‘It is clear,’ said the robber, ‘that the man 
who thus defends five drachmz would have killed us all three 
had he but had one mina!’ 


in any contingency (sense). § 104. found to their horror, ‘ were horri- 
supertor force, ‘more.’ fied finding.’ 
drachma, mina, dSpaxuh, pa. 


LXI.—Ionipss’ Dream. 


Tonides was once sent from the city to deal with the Ethi- 
opian Eurikus, who was king of a large tract of land which the 
governors of the city had long been envying, and which they 
thought the skilful Ionides might perhaps prevail upon Eurikus 
to part with. So Ionides set out for Ethiopia, having taken the 
precaution to provide himself with many splendid jewels and 
swords, and especially with five royal dresses so magnificent that 
the barbarian Eurikus was sure to be delighted with them. 
When he arrived, however, he did not present the apparel, but 
asked the king to a great banquet, where five slaves attended 
upon him, very beautiful in face, and dressed in these dresses. 
The next day Eurikus came to see him, and said he had had a 
dream that Ionides came and presented to him both the slaves 
and their royal apparel. JTonides professed to wonder much at 
the narrative, and said it doubtless would come true; and next 
day he gave him the slaves and the dresses. A few days after 
Ionides called upon the king, and told him he had dreamed 
that Eurikus offered him any portion of his land to rule over, 
choosing which he preferred. Eurikus smiling, said he sup- 
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posed that dream must be no less true than the other, and gave 
the land ; but, he added, he hoped the gods would not send him 
any more dreams as long as Ionides was there, since it was plain 
that the envoy was the best dreamer of the two. 


envy, éxOupée. added (sense). 
precaution. § 100. dreamer, use verb. 
was sure, § 109. of the two, say ‘than the other.’ 


come true, ‘be accomplished.’ 


LXII .— RECRUIT. 


Deriscus, the king, was accustomed, whenever a new soldier 
came to him desiring to be enrolled in his guards, to make three 
inquiries: how old the man was, how long he had served, and 
whether he was perfectly satisfied with his pay and his fare. 
And once a young Persian soldier came who could not speak any 
Greek ; but, having heard of the questions to which he was 
liable, he had learned from a friend what words he ought to use 
in reply, and these with much difficulty and after long practice 
he was prepared to give in answer to the king’s queries. It 
chanced, however, that Deriscus asked first what he usually 
asked second, but the soldier, of course, did not understand, 
and so when the king had said, ‘How long have you served 
under me?’ the youth replied in a loud voice, ‘Twenty-five 
years. Deriscus, seeing him so young in appearance, was 
astonished, and said to him quickly, ‘ Why how old are you?’ 
‘Five years, O king!’ replied the soldier. Thereupon all the 
people laughed heartily, and the king, fancying that this youth 
was intentionally mocking him, said somewhat angrily, ‘I 
doubt whether you are mad for talking such ridiculous nonsense, 
or whether it is I who am mad, falsely imagining you to say 
such things.’ The soldier, however, who thought that the 
king was asking him for the third time, said, not a whit afraid 
or ashamed, ‘ Both, O king!’ MHereon ensued a general con- 
sternation ; but, seeing that something was wrong, the soldier 
confessed that he could not speak Greek, and so all was ex- 
plained. 


whenever. § 21. chanced. § 169. 
speak Greek, ‘EAAnnot) Aéyew. why (particles). 
inquiries, § heartily (sense). 


99. 
liable, * which he had to answer.’ wrong, use ob Ka\as Exew. 
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LXIII.—Conpagvs. 


Condaeus was scarcely less famous for the boorishness of his 
manners than for his extraordinary skill and experience in war. 
But though he often said offensive things, yet it was very seldom 
that he moved people to anger, because it was so evident that 
he was speaking in jest in order to raisea laugh. And once 
when he was passing through the city of Sena, and many embas- 
sies were sent to him from the neighbouring places, to express 
their obligation to him for his services in war, he took pleasure 
in trying every means to reduce the ambassadors by his strange 
replies to a state of embarrassment. Amongst others came an 
embassy of priests, headed by Boéleus, a very skilful and quick- 
witted man. When the messengers arrived and were ushered 
into the presence of Condaeus, they were much perplexed to 
find that the general maintained absolute silence, and stood 
quite still, without even moving his head, and glaring with his 

eyes in a dreadful manner. But Boéleus, nothing dismayed, 

smiling graciously, addressed the general in these words, ‘My 
lord, you ought not to be surprised at seeing me so bold, when I 
appear before you at the head of a few priests ; but if I had been 
leading thirty thousand soldiers, then I should reasonably have 
been half-dead with terror.’ At this Condaeus was so pleased 
that he laughed heartily. 


manners. § 100, ‘ behaving.’ many abstracts here to be turned 
seldom, say ‘ very few people.’ concrete. 
raise a laugh, express the act of the headed by, use gen. abs. ‘ leading.’ 
persons. Cf. § 106. | maintained absolute silence (sense). 
express obligation, use éraveiy. glare, warralyw. 
he took pleasure, etc., there are at seetng. § 82. 
if Thad. § 14. 


LXIV.—Perrsenon’s CRaFt. 


Condaeus, of whom we have spoken above, as famous no less 
for his roughness than for his military skill, once told his com- 
panions that he was angry with a citizen named Peisenon, whom 
everyone supposed to have been his most intimate frend. 
Peisenon, being informed of this, took the first opportunity of 
visiting the house of Condaeus to inquire what his great friend 
charged him with, and to make the best defence he was able: 
tor he felt that he was innocent of any intentional treachery or 
offence towards him. "When he came into the house, Condaeus, 
beholding him a short while in silence, turned round and walked 
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away. Whereupon Peisenon burst forth as though he were 
overjoyed, ‘1 thank the gods, O my friend ! that he who told 
me about you just now was evidently speaking falsely, for now 
it is clearly shown that you do not regard me in the light of an 
enemy.’ Condaeus was surprised to hear this, but, without 
looking at the other, he replied, sullenly, ‘ And what makes you 
think, my good sir, that I do not regard you as an enemy?’ 
‘Because, my friend,’ replied Peisenon, ‘although malicious 
persons say many things falsely in disparagement of you, no one 
has ever yet ventured to lie so impudently as to assert that you 
ever turned round and retreated from an enemy.’ 


jirst opportunity (sense). burst forth (sense). 
defence. § 99. what makes you think? 169. 
innocent, use ovdéy, and verb. . although. § 94 


LX V.—SHAMELESS WoMEN. 


Pherides, when he was a pleader, used often to complain that 
the women of the city were so shameless and eager to hear 
horrible tales that they would stand in crowds in the law courts 
when any man was being accused of a dreadful crime, and, in- 
deed, the more shocking the charges the more violently they 
desired to hear them. And he used often to say that the judges 
were deserving of blame, for though they were allowed by law 
to remove strangers from the court, they never cared to prevent 
people even from hearing things the least fit to be told. So when 
at last Pherides was appointed a judge, everybody was in a state 
of great expectation what measures he would take to put a stop 
to this mischief. And this was what befel. One day, when a 
man was brought before him who was charged with dreadful 
deeds, the judge observed that, as usual, the court was crowded 
with women, who had come together for the very purpose of 
hearing the shameful tales. So he gave orders in a loud voice 
that all respectable women should withdraw. Thereupon about 
five persons left the court. ‘ Now,’ said the judge, ‘since all 
respectable women are gone, the warders shall remove those 
disgraceful persons who remain.’ 


of a dreadful crime, as &Bichoas, etc. state of (sense). 
cared to prevent, use Oédw. cf. forthe very, efemlrnbes, ia. 
182. warders, of puAaxes. 


e1da.a.P.]} . I: 
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LX V1I.—Talitor. 


Albanius was naturally gentle in disposition, but whenever 
he was with several of his companions he used to become so ex- 
cited that there was no act of violence he would not commit. 
And once he was walking near the river at the Olympian games, 
with three of his arrogant young comrades, when he saw, in a 
fine garment and enjoying the spectacle, a man whom he knew 
to be an Athenian tailor. So he thought it would be fine fun 
if he went up and spoke to this man in such terms that all who 
heard should know him to be a tailor, for so he would be put to 
shame in the eyes of many Greeks. Accordingly he approached 
him and, calling in a loud voice, began to abuse him for having 
made the coat he was wearing so badly: for it was unpleasant, 
said he, to be thus disgraced before all Greece. But the tailor, 
so far from being vexed, did not even blush, but, turning him 
round, began examining and touching the coat, as though to see 
what was amiss, and humbly promised to set right the error 
when he returned to Athens. But meanwhile he had been 
secretly marking Albanius’s coat all over with chalk ; so that 
not only did the youth fail to disconcert the tailor, but he him- 
self was made a laughing-stock before all the multitude. 


at the Olympian games, Odupriacs. so far from. § 189. 


tailor, say Kvapeds. mark, &drlpo. 

Jine fun, yeroios. chalk, yios. 

such terms (sense). made a laughing-stock, became 
for so. § 29. ridiculous, or yéAwra dpAciy. 


LXVIL—tTag Ve at DINNER. 


Theodorus was so ready-witted that many people often asked 
him to banquets, not so much for the sake of friendship as in 
the hope of deriving amusement from his conversation. And 
once he met, at the house of a friend, a person who annoyed all 
the other guests by his boastfulness and ‘boorishness of de- 


meanour; but as the others were unable to cope with him they | 


cherished the hope that he might offend Theodorus, and in that 
case they expected to see fine sport. But they were disappointed 
to find that Theodorus only listened with the greatest friendli- 
ness to all his conceits and absurdities; and this was the more 
surprising, as the man was extremely ugly, and they knew that 
Theodorus often laughed much at ugly people. At last, how- 
ever, the stranger reached such a pitch of impudence that, iv 
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the presence of all the guests, he tied round his head a white 
veil, saying that it was his custom to do so after dinner. To 
this Theodorus did not reply, and the stranger, disgusted with 
his silence, asked him whether he did not think the veil be- 
coming. ‘Certainly,’ replied Theodorus, with the utmost polite- 
ness, ‘and I think we shall all agree it would have been still 
more becoming if you had put it on, not only over your head, 
but over your face.’ 

in hope of (sense) (purpose).§ 2 etc.  conceits and absurdities, use a verb. 
deriving amusement (concrete). § 99. such a pitch, say és rodro, with gen. 
fine sport, say ‘a great contest.’ over. . head, ‘so as to hide.’ 


LX VIII.—CarpeEnter. 


Eumenes, when he was a young man, was very arrogant, inso- 
much that he became ungovernably angry if anybody interfered 
with him in the least. And one day when he was walking 
down to the Peireeus, clothed in a splendid cloak, there came a 
carpenter behind him carrying a pine tree. Now since the 
weight was so heavy that the man could not lift up his head to 
see who was in the way, he shouted as he went to all the passers 
by to beware lest his pine tree should injurethem. But Eumenes 
thought it unworthy that he should give place to a carpenter, 
and took no heed; whence the result was that the tree top 
striking against his cloak rent off a large piece. And Eumenes, 
being dreadfully vexed, dragged the man to the law-court, com- 
plaining to the judges of his terrible injuries and demanding 
satisfaction. But the carpenter, half dead with terror, was 
unable to reply; and the judges perceiving his condition, de- 
clared that they could not punish a man because he was dumb. 
‘He dumb!’ exclaimed Eumenes. ‘Why, he never ceased bawl- 
ing louder than two bulls: Out of the way ! Out of the way !’ 
‘Then you should have obeyed him,’ replied the judges, and 
forthwith acquitted the carpenter. 


ungovernably, say ‘immeasurably.’ he dum), ‘ and how can he be dumb 
if anybody. § 21 (end). who’ etc. 
of his terrible injurtes. § 99. should have. § 109. 


his condition. § 108. 


LXIX.—KNzi0s. 


When Kneios was governor of the cities in Asia, and had to 
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decide all the law suits which the inhabitants referred to him, 
he won great praise from all men by the justice and wisdom of 
his judgments. One day a woman of Smyrna was brought 
before him charged with having murdered her husband and son. 
She admitted the truth of the accusation, but pleaded that the 
crime was justified by injuries which she herself had received 
from them. For she had had another son by a previous 
husband, and they had seized this young man by craft and 
poisoned him. And she adduced such evidence that not even 
her accusers were able to dispute that it was so. But Kneios at 
first did not know what to do; for it seemed unjust to put to 
death a woman who had received such injury, and yet the law 
clearly commanded that whoever was convicted of murder should 
undergo the extreme penalty. Accordingly he asked the lawyers 
whether the law ordained how soon the penalty should be in- 
flicted; and finding that there was no provision about the time 
of punishment he condemned her to death, and ordered her to 
appear before the same tribunal to undergo execution after the 
interval of a hundred years. 


by the justice and wisdom (sense: dy a previous, éx. 


concrete). § 101, § 102. that tt was so, see § 182, 
charged, turn the sentence, as penalty inflicted (sense). 

airidopas is deponent. provision, use xerevery. 
truth (concrete). about the time, use wept tot dxdre, 
pleaded that the crime was ‘justified, ete. 


etc., say ‘that she was justified, after the interval of, did, g. 
etc 


LXX.—Gotp Statun anp Dreams, 


They relate that Hannibal had taken away a statue of gold 
from the temple of Hera, and as he did not know whether it 
was entirely of gold or only gilt on the outside he cut it in two. 
And as he found that it was all gold he resolved to carry it 
home ; and would doubtless have done so had not Hera herself 
appeared to him in a dream and prevented him. For she 
threatened that, if he did not restore it, he should become blind 
in his one eye with which he still could see. Although Hannibal 
was not particularly pious towards the gods, yet he was naturally 
so terrified with this vision that he not only repaired the statue, 
and restored it to the temple, but he also made an additional 
offering of gold besides to appease the anger of the goddess. 
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It is also related that when Hamilcar was besieging Syracuse, 
a vision appeared to him of a divine figure, who told him that 
on the next day he would dine in Syracuse. His hopes were 
much raised by this announcement. But next day there arose 
such a disturbance in the camp that the soldiers took to fighting 
with each other, and accordingly the Syracusans, perceiving the 
occurrence, came unobserved into the camp and carried off the 
general prisoner to the town. In this way the prophecy was 
fulfilled. 


in two, use a compound. hopes raised (sense), § 106, an- 
additional (sense. ) nouncement (sense) [concrete]. 
a@ vision of divine figure (sense). § 99, § 100. 


prophecy, 7d eipnudvoy. 


LXXI,—EpamINnoNDAS, 


According to the Theban law, when a man had been appointed 
general he commanded the army for twelve months, and after 
that, even if he had discharged the duties of his office with the 
greatest success, and the war was still continuing, he had to 
return home and yield his command to another. Now the great 
I{paminondas once remained at the head of his army for four 
months longer than he ought to have done; and when he 
returned home his enemies brought him to trial for the offence. 
But he showed by his demeanour before his judges that he no 
more feared death in the city than on the field of battle. ‘The 
law condemns me,’ he said, ‘and I do not deny that I deserve 
death. I only request that these words may be written upon 
my monument, “the Thebans have put to death Epaminondas 
because he compelled them to meet and conquer the Lacedemo- 
nians whom previously they had not even dared to look in the 
face; and because under his command they besieged Sparta, who 
counted it the greatest good fortune to escape ruin.’” These 
words were greeted with such applause by the bystanders that 
the judges did not venture to condemn him. 


war continuing, ‘not yet finished.’ on the field. § 110. 


at head. § 110. do not deny. § 182. 
longer than he ought, ‘beyond the in the face, évartloy. 
appointed (elpnuévos) time.’ to escape, use ef mh. 


showed by his demeanour, ‘showed _ these words, use a participle. 
(rapéxew) himself such in his were greeted. § 196. 
eanour.’ 
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LXXITI.—Porson. 


Dolius, who lived alone on the Thessalian mountains, being 
devotedly fond of hunting, suffered much from the inhabitants 
of the village, who were most friendly in words, but whenever 
he went out alone, used to visit his hut and steal whatsoever 
they found there. But one day he was avenged in the following 
manner: Two of the villagers entered his hut as usual when 
he was gone out in the hope of discovering plunder; and their 
delight may be imagined when they found a dish of fish ready 
cooked on the table. They ate this greedily, and then looked 
round to see if there was anything else. To their horror, how- 
ever, they perceived near the table, lying on the ground, a bottle 
of poison nearly empty, as if he had used it recently. They 
concluded at once that the fish was poisoned, and cast about, 
being in terror of death, for some means of getting rid quickly 
of the fish. So one of them greedily drank up a large bottle of 
oil, rather putrid, and the other ate a vast quantity of salt. In 
this way they both soon vomited much, and left the hut very 
pale and weak, but delighted that they were safe from the 
poison. Justas they were going out, they met the owner, who 
greeted them kindly, and invited them to share his excellent fish 
which he was returning home to eat. But they replied that 
they had already had enough. 


devotedly (sense). some means. § 108. 
delight . . imagined. § 108. poisoned, paraphrase it. 
to see if, ed. vast quantity, Oavudowoy 8cov. § 152, 


cast about. 110, 


LXXIII.—Grenevs’ Gotp. 


There was a certain man named Greneus, who was noted 
among all his companions as being the stingiest of mankind, 
insomuch that people used to say of him that even if he made 
a vow to the gods, to obtain some benefit from them, he would 
always manage, when he had obtained it, to cheat them of his 
promise. One day, when Greneus was dining in company with 
the king, at the conclusion of the repast, the king related to 
the guests the misfortunes of a certain poor philosopher, who 
had been well known to all those who were present. And, as 
everybody expressed great commiseration, the king proposed 
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to them that they should all contribute a certain sum of money 
to the relief of the poor man. As this proposal was received 
with applause, the king himself rose and went round the table 
to collect the money from the guests. And everybody was much 
pleased at the idea of the avaricious Greneus being thus forced to 
contribute ; for they knew that he would not venture to refuse 
in the presence of so many persons, especially when his majesty 
himself was the suppliant. And after all had given the king 
their money, he asked Greneus whether he had contributed 
anything, pretending that he had not noticed. ‘If it please your 
majesty, said one of the guests, laughing, ‘I saw Greneus 
giving you his gold piece, otherwise I should not have believed 
it.’ ‘And I, too, saw it,’ said the king; ‘but still I do not 
believe it.’ 


his promise. § 105. at the idea, say ‘if.’ § 32. 

misfortunes, use wdoxw. to refuse, to give ‘ nothing.’ 

expressed great commiseration, tf it please your majesty, paraphrase. 
(sense) use ‘ pity.’ gold piece, orartp. 


to the relief of, verb: wpedd. 


LXXIV.—Puepon’s Dosa. 


A certain Phedon had a dog which had been brought to him 
from Epirus, and which, among other accomplishments, used to 
go to a particular house and bring back food for his master 
in a basket, which he carried in his mouth. And one evening 
when the dog was returning to Phedon’s house with his dinner 
as usual, he saw two other dogs waiting behind the wall to 
rob him of his basket. Feeling, however, that his courage 
would be all the more praiseworthy if he overcame such odds, 
he went on without flinching. As he reached the wall out 
burst the two dogs upon him, and with dreadful clamour, such 
as could be heard for a long distance, the combat began. And 
at first, as might be expected, his chief care was to guard the 
basket ; but after a bit he became so eager to defeat the more 
formidable of his assailants, that for a moment he left the 
basket undefended. The lesser of the two robbers beholding 
this, immediately rushed at the meat in the hopes of devouring 
it while his friend was destroying his foe ; but Phedon’s dog, 
finding the impossibility of beating off the enemy and defending 
his master’s dinner simultaneously, and thinking it better that 
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the honest should have it rather than the dishonest (since the 
owner could not), gobbled up the meat himself. 


among other accomplishments, ‘was  assatlant, use articiple. 
skilful both in other things.’ in the hopes. § 6. 

praiseworthy (sense). Was destroying. § '74. 

such odds, use ‘ stronger.’ beating off, ‘ put to flight. : 

combat began (concrete). § 106. gobble up, eyxdwre. 

chief care, use ebAaBetcOa. 


LXXV.—BraMIAN WINE. 


There was a race called Bramii who lived among the Indians, 
and prided themselves on being more noble in birth and more 
blameless in heart than the common people. And one day 
the chief of the Bramii was about to become a hundred years 
of age, and the Bramii consulted together, as the day was ap- 
proaching, to consider the best means of honouring their great 
man, who in their eyes was the best and wisest of mankind. 
And they resolved to make.a great feast, and present him with 
a large cask of sacred wine ; bat thinking that it would seem 
a more friendly and acceptable gift if each man had a share in 
it, they determined that they would set up a great cask in their 
chief’s house, into which each man separately was to empty 
his bottle of the sacred wine; and thus that the cask should 
be filled with the best that each had to offer. So the day 
came, and each Bramius brought his bottle and poured it into 
the cask one by one, the head of the cask being bored so as to 
‘receive it. And when the cask was full the feast was celebrated, 
and the Bramian chief sent a bottle to be filled from the cask, 
which was to be drunk at the feast. And when the bottle 
was opened it was water and not wine; for each Bramian had 
thought if he alone gave water he should not be discovered. 


become a hundred years of age, Bay bottle, say ‘ bowl,’ rpuBafoy. 
‘to arrive at the hundred years.’ and thus. § 29. 

best means. § 108 the best that, etc. § 195. 

in their eyes easy, § 110. was celebrated, say ‘ began.’ 


LX X VI—Mrearian. 


A certain Megarian, distinguished in birth and wealth, who 
had squandered most of his property, at last was reduced to 
such an extremity of poverty that he was forced to adopt all 
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kinds of shifts in order to escape the urgency of his creditors. 
Among these was a poor cobbler, who, after entreating the 
Megarian nobleman to pay him his account many times without 
producing any result, at last extorted from him a document, 
wherein he wrote that he acknowledged the debt, and would 
pay it as soon as the year was out. At the end of the year 
the cobbler again presented it, but the nobleman professed to be 
ill. Again he came, but found his debtor absent. And so 
matters went on, the nobleman each time inventing a new 
excuse, until the cobbler found to his sorrow that he was no 
better off with the document which had cost him such 
trouble to get than he had been before he got it. At last, 
one day when the nobleman again made some promise to pay 
in a few days, indignant at his shamelessness, the cobbler said, 
‘I do not doubt your honesty, sir; but since this document is 
worn out, I must ask you for another promise, written on some 
more durable material.’ ‘ Nothing is more durable than gold,’ 
said the nobleman, and paid the debt. . 


urgency (concrete). § 100. each time, éxaorére. 
his account (sense). § 105. inventing, say ‘producing.’ 
producing any result, ‘nor did he cost him (sense). § 110. 
obtain anything the more.’ worn out, caxpés. 
extorted, use dvayKd cw. material, omit, and use adv. 
was out. § 109. [for the connection see § 1838.] 


LXXVII.—Uety Proctus. 


Proclus was a counsellor of the king, and was wel] known 
in the city as being a ready-witted man, able to extemporise 
measures when any emergency arose, and still more, perhaps, 
as being excessively ugly in countenance. One day a certain 
citizen, named Soron, who was still uglier than Proclus, called 
at his house, and with the utmost humility said he wished to 
ask him a favour. He said a certain man had injured him 
deeply by casting false imputations upon his wife in secret, 
and so inducing many people to believe shameful things about 
her. He had accordingly, since he could not punish the man 
by law, fought a duel with him and killed him; and now, 
since he was in peril of death by law himself, he begged 
Proclus to intercede with the king for him. Proclus readily 
agreed, and entreated the king with such earnestness that he 
fairly forced him by his importunity to pardon the criminal. 
But when the king had done so, he asked Proclus why he took 
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such trouble about the poor man, since he was not usually so 
well-disposed toward criminals, ‘ Because,’ replied the -coun- 
sellor, ‘if he had suffered death I should have been the ugliest 
of your majesty’s subjects.’ | 


emergency, use de:. a duel, say udvos udvy. 
with utmost humility, say ixérns fairly, arexvas. 

vyevduevos. well-disposed, ebperhs. 
imputations, see ‘ accuse.’ your majesty’s subjects (sense). 


LXXVIIL—Papivus aGain. 


Many things have already been related about Padius such as 
to seem worthy of laughter; but whoever visits the country 
of the Padii will certainly find that he daily hears some- 
thing of the kind; so that if a man tried to write down all 
the laughable things which the Padii do and say he would 
not easily complete his task. 

Once there was a Padius who was a priest, and whose busi- 
ness it was to bury all the dead who were brought to him, and 
to offer a sacrifice for them of alamb. And one day a peasant 
brought him a corpse which he said he had found on the shore, 
evidently having been cast up by the tide. He thought it 
was one of his friends, who had gone out in a boat to fish, 
but he could not say for certain, as the corpse had been thrown 
up without clothes, and without a head. Anyhow, he requested 
the priest to offer the usual sacrifice for it and bury it, and so, 
handing over the dead body, he went away. The priest, how- 
ever, only offered a lamb’s head, and saved the rest of the 
sacrifice for his own dinner ; and when he boasted of this, and 
the peasant indignantly asked him why he had behaved so 
unjustly, he replied that it was quite fair ; for part of a sacrifice 
was fit to be offered for part of a man, and as the head of a 
man was the most valuable part, so the body was of a lamb; 
and therefore, if the head was wanting to the man, it was right 
the body should be wanting to the lamb. 
suchas. § 60. to fish, ‘to catch fish.’ 


of a lamb, do it neater. without clothes, ‘nuked.’ 
he thought. § 29. 


LX XIX.—RosE anp CHERRY. 


Morios was not exactly a wise man, but he was often heard 
to say clever things at a banquet, so that many men who did 
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not love him constantly invited him to feasts, so that the guests 
might talk more freely and enjoy much laughter. And once 
Morios was dining with a friend, who had also asked amongst 
many others a person who was rather sullen and proud, and did 
not say much himself, but confined himself to questioning those 
who told tales, apparently with the view of convicting them of 
falsehood. And the other guests were vexed, feeling that at a 
banquet it did not matter if the stories told were false, but that 
the part of a guest was to say amusing things. At last, Morios 
perceiving how matters lay, said quite seriously that he had seen 
the priest at the sacrifice with a robe of the colour of a rose, 
and a girdle of the colour of a cherry. ‘That is false,’ said 
the sulky guest, ‘for no one is so ignorant as not to be aware 
that the priest’s dress is always white and his girdle is always 
black.’ ‘Then it is you who are wrong,’ replied Morios, ‘in 
accusing me thus rashly of lying; for the rose to which I was 
comparing his robe was that white rose, and the cherry was this 
black cherry.’ Whereat arose general laughter, and the other, 
looking very sour, went away in silence. 


was heard (sense). stories told, rd Aeydueva. 
freely, pgov. how matters lay (sense). 
amongst, say ‘both many others, of the colour, ‘having the colour.’ 
etc. general. § 106. 
confined himself, use ruiro wdvoy. very sour, say ‘looking water 
apparently with the view, as 8h. cresses,’ kdpdaua BAérwy. 
§ 6. 


LXXX.—Tue PERvUMELOs. 


The Malabrii are a savage race of men and have many false 
beliefs, which no one can persuade them are not true; and 
among these they believe that the souls of the dead reside in 
animals, and that therefore everyone ought to spare all animals 
if he even suspects that they contain the spirit either of a god 
or of one of his deceased friends. Now there was an Anglian 
merchant, who happened once to be living for a few days 
among the Malabrii, and who, having gone into the woods to 
hunt, was so unfortunate as to shoot a bird which the natives 
call perumelos, and which, according to their belief, contains the 
soul of a god. The people, hearing of this deed, laid hands on 
the stranger and carried him off, with the intention of sacrificing 
him on the altar of the outraged god. As soon as he under 
stood what they were going to do, and wherefore they were 
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angered, being a ready-witted man he hit on the following device 
to save himself. He asked permission to defend himself, and 
said that his father had lately been sailing when he was wrecked 
and perished in the sea, and his soul had entered into an eel. 
When, therefore, he perceived an eel floating in the sea, and a 
perumelos flying above it, which was clearly about to attack it, 
he thought it disgraceful that he should suffer his father’s soul 
to be injured before his eyes, and so shot the perumelos. And 
the judges not merely acquitted him, but gave him a great 
reward for his — 


are not true. § 1 permission (concrete). 

and who (not literal). when he was wrecked, put ‘when’ 
lay hands on (sense). § 110, with the natural clause. 

hit on (sense). disgraceful that. § 82. 


LXXXI.—Axius AND THE TREES, 


There was once an A‘tolian named Axius, who, though he 
was by nature a most well-disposed and polite man, yet had one 
great fault; for he never was able to partake of a banquet with- 
out being so excited by the viands and the company that he 
drank more wine than was fitting. And one day when he was 
at a feast where there were many clever persons present, so that 
all conversed very pleasantly, and there was much laughter, 
according to his custom he drank so much that as he walked 
home he did not know too clearly what he was doing. And as 
it happened, he had to walk along a road, by the side of which 
many and great trees were planted. Now two of the guests 
were walking a little way off behind him, and they observed, 
with no little surprise, that as he was walking unsteadily he 
chanced to stumble against a large oak. Having arisen again, 
they saw that he bowed low, and with his wonted courtesy said 
aloud that he grieved much at having inadvertently struck the 
gentleman, but hoped he would pardon him as it was so dark. 
Again walking on he did the same; and again he expressed his 
grief. At last, when he had done this often, they saw him stop 
and sit down in the middle of the road with an embarrassed air; 
and he said aloud, ‘It seems I had better remain here quietly till 
all these tall men have walked past.’ 


fault, say ‘ was to be blamed.’ inadvertently, use AavOdve. 
without, use Gore. § 182. gentleman, arhp 
planted, plup. of pow. air (sense), 


with . . courtesy, ‘ politely as usual, 
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LXXXII.—THomius aND THE MANIAO, 


Thomius was a counsellor of the king, and a man famous for 
various things, and especially because he was so skilful that if 
any danger suddenly threatened him, he was always able to 
devise some means of escape. Once he was sitting at the top of 
his house, whither he resorted in the evening in order to refresh 
himself with the coolness, when a man rushed up to him, 
having secretly entered the house, and crying with a loud voice 
bade him jump down. Now, although he knew that this man 
was @ maniac, having seen him often in the house of the 
physician who tended him, yet he himself was too old to be able 
to resist him by force, and he perceived that his only chance 
was to deceive the madman by fraud. So he agreed to jump 
down, only he said it would show him better how to do it if 
first they threw down his cat which was seated near. The 
maniac was delighted with the suggestion, seized the cat, and 
threw her over; but as cats can fall a long distance without 
being injured, when she reached the ground she jumped up and 
ran off. ‘Now go down,’ said Thomius, ‘and find her that we 
may throw her again so that now at any rate she shall not 
escape.’ And when the man eagerly went away to perform his 
bidding Thomius seized the opportunity and closed the door. 


counsellor, BovAeurhs, oanperis. too old to. § 58. 
danger threatened. §106. his only chance. § 112. 
when a man (which is principal P) suggestion, use dxotw. 
although. § 9B. without being, Sore uh. 
snaniac, ‘mad.’ 


LXXXII1.—tTae Eprrors. 


The Epirots, although they live in a mountainous country and 
are often considered barbarians by those who dwell in towns, 
yet are a friendly race, and if one dwells among them he has 
many things to tell when he returns. An Epirot, who had a 
moderate property, once was asked by a poor neighbour, named 
Tornos, to lend him thirty ming, as he would otherwise have to 
be put in prison for debt. But he knew Tornos to be both a 
false and a lazy man and refused, asserting that he had several 
secret reasons for being unwilling to accede to his request. Then 
‘ Tornos greatly complained and was indignant, saying ‘it was 
strange that he should lend to many strangers and refuse a friend.’ 
But the other replied ‘that if he lent him the minz, then when 
the time came for repayment he would be sure to ask him to wait 
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another month; nor again after that interval would he even 
then be ready ; and at last they would cease to be friends and 
become enemies. And if this is so,’ he concluded, ‘I think it 
far better that we should make haste and become enemies now 
before I lose my thirty mine.’ 


mountainous country, ‘among the accede to his request. § 105. 
mountains.’ strange that. § 88. 
friendly, pirdvOpewot. for repayment, infinitive. 


as he would otherwise, say ‘but if after interval, Siadrmav tocovroy 


not, that he would,’ etc. xpdvoy. 
for debt, say ‘as not having paid.’ make haste, use pbdvw. § 79. 


LXXXIV.—Cakes AND Sones. 


There was once a baker of Syracuse who was fumed for 
making remarkably good cakes; insomuch that a poet of the 
place named Archias, who wrote about all manner of subjects, 
composed an ode upon these cakes which was very witty and 
pleased the Syracusans much. The baker also was gratified at 
being sung of by Archias, but as he did not quite relish some of 
the witty things that were written in the ode he adopted the 
following means to turn the laugh against the poet. He made a 
most excellent cake; but as it was necessary that it should be 
baked upon paper he employed Archias’s ode. He then sent it 
to the poet thanking him for his beautiful verses, Archias ate 
the cake and enjoyed it much; but was somewhat annoyed when 
he had finished it to find his own poem lying at the bottom. So 
he went to the baker, and after some conversation asked him 
why he had insulted the art of poetry. To which the baker 
replied, ‘No one can deny but that I have behaved justly, for 
you made a song upon my cakes, and I made a cake upon your 
song.’ 


cakes, wAaxovs, -vros. turn the laugh, ‘make the poet 
subjects, ‘things.’ rather laughable.’ 

composed, ‘made.’ paper, BiBdos. 

ode, péAos. for his beautiful, use oles and deldes. 
upon, use els here deny that. § 182. 


LXXXV.—Cow STEALING. 


Once upon a time there was a Lydian, named Mastros, who 
being left by his father without means of subsistence determined 
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to join a band of robbers. So he went to a wood where they 
were known to reside, and being admitted into the house made 
known the object of his visit. The robbers, perceiving him to 
be a man of strength of limb and readiness of wit, agreed to 
admit him if he would first display his capacity by an ingenious 
theft. They informed him that a farmer was about to drive a 
fat cow the next day past the wood, so that he would have a fine 
opportunity, if he pleased, of exhibiting his skill. Accordingly, 
next morning, he rose early, and taking a beautiful shoe which 
he found in the house dropped it in the road where the cow was 
going to pass. Hiding himself behind a tree he presently saw 
the rustic approach with the cow; he examined the shoe, but 
left it lying, as he did not think one shoe only was worth any- 
thing. As soon as he was gone, the Lydian picked up the shoe, 
took a short cut, and again dropped it in the road. The rustic 
coming up, and supposing it to be the second shoe, ran back to 
fetch the first, and Mastros drove off the cow. 


without means, say, ‘not having capacity . . theft (concrete). 
whence he might,’ etc. § 108. shoe, éuBds. 
being admitted, aay ‘they receiving dropped, ‘placed.’ 
him.’ picked up, évaraBdoy. 
object (concrete). § 103. took a short cut, expand according 
limb (sense). to the sense. 
admit, eis thy cuvovolay 5éxerGas. 


LXXXVL—Horsg Stetina. 


On another occasion Mastros stole a horse out of the midst of 
the Spartan camp, but was captured by a body of soldiers who 
recognized the horse, and was brought before the general. He, 
though enraged at the audacity of the theft, was still more 
astounded that the man had been able to carry off his plunder 
from the midst of so many men. Accordingly he promised 
Mastros that he would remit some of his punishment, if he 
would explain to him how he had been able to do it. The 
Lydian replied that it would be easier to show him by deeds 
than to explain to him by words, and accordingly they proceeded 
together to the spot where the theft was committed. ‘Now 
observe me,’ said the Lydian, ‘this was the way I crawled 
among the sleeping soldiers, taking care to avoid being seen by 
the watch, or making a noise to awake the slumberers. There 
stood the horse I intended to steal; I led him rapidly to this 
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point in the wall; we climbed over without much difficulty, and 
this was the way I rode off.’ With these words he jumped upon 
the back of a horse that was stanging near, and rode away before 
anybody could catch him. 


enraged at. § 82. to avoid, 8. 
audacity, use adverb. watch, of pudaxes. 
theft was committed, say tT) xpaypa this point, rovro. 
éyévero. jumped upon the back, avannddw én. 
this was the way (sense). before. § '79. 


LXXX VII.—Bears. 


An Indian hunter once shot a huge bear, and broke its back- 
bone. The animal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, some- 
thing like that of the wolf when he is hungry. The hunter, 
instead of. giving him another shot, came up close to him, and 
addressed him in these words: ‘Hark ye! bear; you are a 
coward, and no warrior, as you pretend to be. Were you a 
warrior you would show it by your firmness, and not ery and 
whimper like an old woman. You know, bear, that our tribes 
are at war with each other, and that yours was the aggressor. 
You have found the Indians too powerful for you, and you have 
gone sneaking about in the woods stealing their hogs; perhaps 
at this time you have hog’s flesh in your belly. Had you con- 
quered me I would have borne it with courage, and died like a 
brave warrior; but you, bear, sit there and cry, and disgrace 
your tribe by your cowardly conduct.’ 


backbone, fdxes, f. gone sneaking about, say AavOdvew 

giving shot. § 99. wepiTpexwy. 

warrior, avdpetos. hog, xoipos, hog’s flesh, xolpea 

whimper, use padrakl Comat. plur. 

aggressor (sense). perhaps. § 128. 

too powerful. § 5O. bear with courage, use xaprepew. 
LXXXVIII.—ArHo.ios. 


An Epirot, named Atholios, who was very rich, and yet at 
the same time was not accustomed to impart his wealth to his 
poorer neighbours more than other rich men, once heard that a 
workman who tilled his fields for wages was expecting to have a 
son born to him. So he thought he should be doing a friendly 
act, sinco the man was poor and already had many cliildren, i! 
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he went to the man’s house and inquired how his wife was. 
When he arrived there the peasant told him that twins had been 
born, and that he was at a loss how he should be able to main- 
tain all those children out of his poor hire. ‘ Well, my friend,’ 
said Atholios, ‘I pity you much, but remember that the gods 
whenever they send children into the world always send 
the wherewithal to feed them.’ For such is the proverb which. 
the pious Epirots repeat respecting children. ‘Yes, doubtless, 
most noble Atholios,’ answered the workman, ‘ but it seems to 
me that they sometimes employ a foolish messenger, who makes 
mistakes, and brings the children to one house and the food to 
another.’ Atholios laughed, and next day gave the man a 
cow, saying it had been ‘ mis-sent by the gods’ to his house. 


well, &dAA&. mis-sent, say ‘the gods by mis- 
the wherewithal. § 10, § 108. take.’ 
yes doubtless. § 183, 


LXXXTX, 


When King Richardus was warring against Solimanes to see 
if he could recover the sacred monument which the Musulamii 
had captured, Solimanes was displeased to find that even a 
small body of his enemies were able to rout a-much larger force 
of his own troops. So he took counsel, and devised a plan by 
which he expected to strike terror into his foes. For one day 
when Richardus with a handful of men was gallantly driving 
before him many Musulamii, Solimanes sent a messenger with a 
beautiful horse, and bade him present the horse to the king, and 
say: ‘O king, Solimanes, although he is your foe, yet is grieved 
that so brave a man as you are should go on foot in the midst 
of so many foes.’ When he had delivered the message, the 
king accepted the gift, and bade him take back greeting and 
many thanks to his master. But suspecting some guile, he 
set a soldier on the horse, who, as he had been taught, as soon 
as he felt that some one was sitting on his back, sped straight 
back to Solimanes; who found, to his disgust, that the king 
had been too crafty to be caught in this trap. 


monument, o7jMa. take back greeting. § 99. 
strike terror, wapéxeu. trap (sense). 

handful. ae felt that. § 26. 

on foot, wei. too crafty. § 68. 
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XC.—Timon. 


Who is there who has not heard of Timon, the Athenian, who 
was so misanthropic in his disposition that he always went 
where he was not likely to find anyone, and avoided all con- 
courses and crowds of the citizens. And there was only one 
man whose society he seemed to take pleasure in, and that was 
Alcibiades ; and when somebody asked him why he loved this 
man so much, for there were many better than he in the city, 
he replied ‘that it was just on that account he pleased him, 
because he knew he would be the cause of so many troubles to 
the Athenians.’ 

Another time he was dining alone with one whom he called 
his friend, and as the fare was very good and the wine delicious, 
the friend praised everything, saying how pleasant such a ban- 
quet was. And Timon replied, ‘Yes, and it would have been 
pleasanter still if you had been away.’ 

Another time when he was wandering alone by the sea, one 
who had known him arrived, and greeting him, asked him if he 
wished anything taken back to Athens. ‘ Nothing,’ said Timon 
sullenly, ‘but thy head in a whirlwind.’ 


misanthropic, wodvOpwros. JSare, rd tha. 

concourse, etvodos. yes, omit, inserting ye in next 
society, take pleasure in. § 100. clause. 

just on that account, 8 ard rovto. whirlwind, oxnatés. 


EXERCISES. 
PART III. 


XCI. 


His old allies, the Samnites and Lucanians, received him 
coldly, and, however anxious to obtain his aid, they had not, 
exhausted as they were, the means of supplying him with money, 
even if they had been disposed to rely on his constancy in their 
cause. Thus embarrassed, as he passed by Locri on his return 
from Rhegium to Tarentum, he listened to the advice of some of 
his followers, and plundered the temple of Proserpine. In the 
vaults underneath this temple was a large treasure which had 
been buried for unknown generations, and no mortal eye had 
been allowed to look on it. This he carried off, and embarked 
his spoil on board ‘of his ships, to transport it by sea to Tarentum. 
A storm, however, arose and wrecked the ships, and cast ashore 
the plundered treasure on the coast of Locri. Pyrrhus was 
moved, and ordered it to be replaced in the temple of the god- 
dess, and offered sacrifices to propitiate her anger. But when 
there were no signs given that she accepted his offering, he put 
to death the three men who had advised him to commit the 
sacrilege ; and even yet his mind was haunted by a dread that 
Proserpine’s wrath was still pursuing him, and bringing on his 
arms defeat and ruin.—Arnold. 


coldly, ob xpoddpos. unknown generations (sense). 
however. § 95. storm arose, eto. (ships subj.) $106. 
exhausted, &unxavéw, Kwopos elvat. cast ashore, éx-pepw. 
the means. § 108. to propttiate....anger (sense). 
disposed, cause,a good deal of ‘con- given, épdyn. 

crete’ here. Be quite simple. haunted. § 110. 


listened, say ‘some advising, hedid was pursuing. § 148. 
it,’ bringing....ruin (sense). 
vault, olxnua. 


XCII. 


Meanwhile a sedition arose among the soldiers from a slight 
cause, which, had not fortune intervened, might have involved 
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the state in the greatest peril. One of the cohorts which were 
quartered at Ostia was ordered to proceed to Rome, and the task of 
furnishing of arms was given to a tribune, Varius. He, to execute 
his order with less tumult, promised the consul that he would 
march by night, and ordered the waggons where the arms were 
to come late to the camp. The ‘soldiers, observing that some 
plan was in progress and that they were not informed what was 
intended, were filled with suspicion; and the more the matter 
was hidden the more they imagined evil. Some said the slaves - 
were being armed to slay the emperor, and the tribunes would 
seize on the officers themselves. Some were so drunken that 
they increased the tumult without comprehending anything. 
At last the cohorts slew those who tried to restrain them, seized 
their arms, and rushed to the palace. 


fortune intervened (concrete). consul, atpariyés. 

wwolWwed. § 106. plan in progress. § 106. 

cohort, Adxos. imagine, dwowredbo. 

tribune, Aoxayéds. emperor, répavyvos. 

tumult (concrete). palace, Ta BactAe€ia, 
XCIIL 


In this hate and discontent, all the souldiers being townsmen, 
except some of the governor’s owne company, they resolv’d they 
would not goe into the castle, to behold the ruine of their 
houses ; little considering that when the governor came first into 
Nottingham to defend them, at their earnest desire, he left a 
house and a considerable estate to the mercy of the enemie, 
rather desiring to advance the cause then to secure his own 
- stake; but their meane and halfe-affected hearts were not 
capable of such things. The governor, perceiving this defection, 
sett some of the most zealous honest men to find out how many 
there were in the towne, who neglecting all private interests 
would cheerfully and freely come in and venture all with him, 
intending, if he could not have found enough to defend the 
place, that he would have sent to other neighbouring garrisons 
‘to have borrow’d some. Upon this inquiry, it was found that 
many of Collonell Pierrepont’s owne company were desireous to 
come in, but first wisht to know their collonell’s resolution, how 
he would dispose of them ; whereupon a hall was call’d, and the 
danger of the place declar’d to the whole towne, that they might 
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have time to provide for their goods and persons before the 
enemie came upon them.—Mrs. Hutchinson's Memoirs. 


in this hate (concrete). defection, use aweBéw. 

fo the mercy, use mpotnus. : interest (omit). 

the cause, use 7d Kowdy. garrison, xwploy. 

his own stake, ra éavrov. sent... . borrow, say ‘send for.’ 


half-affected, say ‘careless of the dispose of, xpiicda. 
public weal,’ or something like hall, éxxanoia. 
that, and omit ‘ hearts.’ have time, before. § '79. 


XCIV. 


Decebalus then resorted to another device. He entrapped 
Longinus, a distinguished Roman officer, and required him to 
disclose the plans of his imperator. The Roman gallantly re- 
fused; and Decebalus had the magnanimity to respect his 
courage, and to release him from his bonds. He retained him, 
however, as a hostage, and demanded honourable terms of peace 
for his ransom. Trajan returned an evasive answer, by which 
he deterred the enemy from slaying his prisoner. Longinus, 
sensible of the difficulty in which his leader was involved, 
determined to relieve him by his own voluntary death. Pre- 
tending to concert a reconciliation between the two chiefs, he 
sent a freedman to Trajan, with a secret message, conjuring him 
to prosecute the war with unflinching vigour. Meanwhile he 
had got possession of some poison, which, as soon as the 
messenger left him, he swallowed. When Decebalus discovered 
that he had been cajoled, he demanded the surrender of the 
freedman, offering to return the dead body in exchange; but 
Trajan magnanimously refused to barter the living for the dead, 
and the Dacian’s revenge was frustrated.— Merivale. 


entrapped, 36A@ AaBor. concert, use mpdcow. 

had the magnanimity, etc. § 112. Sreedman, dwerebbepos. 

hostage, 8unpos. vigour, use wpodup- (adj. or verb or 
honourable terms, etc. § 112. adverb). 

evasive, say obdty cadés. in exchange, use dyrl. 


sensible—involved (sense). § 99, darter, use d\Adcow (comp.) 
108. 


XCV e 


When the news of this battle reached Rome, the senate 
resolved immediately that L. Papirius Cursor should be again 
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appointed dictator; but it was necessary that one of the consuls 
should name him, and as nothing certain was known of the 
fate of C. Marcius, a deputation was sent to Fabius in Etruria, 
to request that he would perform this office. Fabius and 
Papirius were personal enemies; the consul had not forgotten 
how nearly he had once fallen a sacrifice to Papirius’s inexorable 
temper. The deputation sent to Fabius consisted therefore of 
senators of consular rank, whose private influence with him 
might be supposed likely to aid. the expressed wish of the 
senate, and to induce him to sacrifice his own personal feelings. 
He heard the senate’s decree read, and listened to the argu- 
ments with which the deputies urged him to obey it; but he 
gave them no answer, either by look or word, and retired 
abruptly from the interview. In the dead of the night, how- 
ever, according to the usual form, he pronounced the nomination 
of Papirius; but when the deputies ventured to thank him fo1 
his noble conquest over his feelings, he again heard them ir 
silence, and finally dismissed them without any answer.—Arnold 


senate, BovAh. personal feelings. § 99. 
dictator, say ToA€uapxos. arguments, Adyot (or turn it). 
consuls, Bay OT, pa dead of night, wep) péoas vinras 
deputation (sense). § 106. ace. usual form, ‘as usual.’ 
fallen a sacrifice to P.’s inexorable thank him for his noble conquest, etc 
temper, use re silat xaAenal- § 108. 
vey. See § 112. JSeelings, anger. § 114. 


whose private influence. § 106, 


XCVL 


When Margaret had been defeated in the battle she fled with 
her son into a forest, where she endeavoured to hide to avoid 
death. But during the darkness of the night she was beset 
by robbers, who robbed her of her gold. But, seeing that they 
were disputing who should have the largest share, so vehemently 
that they did not notice what she was doing, she seized the 
chance, and made for the snelter of the forest. Here she 
wandered about in hunger and weariness, till at last she was so 
spent that she sank down to die. Suddenly she saw a robber 
approach with a sword; and having no means of escape she 
resolved to appeal to him for protection. Advancing towards 
him, she told him in what case she was, and that she committed 
to his charge her boy, who was the king’s son. The man was so 
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surprised by the strangeness of the event, that he gave her his 
promise, not only to abstain from injuring her, but also to do 
his best to help her against her foes. By his aid she stayed 
some time in the forest in safety, and at last, when she found an 
epportunity, escaped to France, promising, if ever she became 
powerful, to reward him. 


she was beset .. ‘robbers attacking ot notice, perhaps Aav@dvw might 


robbed. come in. 
who should, use vivid future. made for the shelter. § 112, 
means... protection. § 99, § 1038. 


XCVIL 


The enemy, whose camp, according to the system of ancient 
warfare, was only a short distance from that of the Romans, 
marched out and formed in line to meet them. But as Hasdru- 
bal rode forward to reconnoitre the Roman army, their increased 
numbers struck him ; and other circumstances, it 1s said, having 
increased his suspicions, he led back his men into their camp, 
and sent out some horsemen to collect information. The Romans 
then returned to their own camp; and Hasdrubal’s horsemen 
rode round it at a distance to see if it were larger than usual, or 
in the hope of picking up some stragglers. One thing alone, it 
is said, revealed the secret : the trumpet, which gave the signal 
for the several duties of the day, was heard to sound as usual 
once in the camp of the praetor, but twice in that of Livius. 
This, we are told, satisfied Hasdrubal that both the armies were 
before him: unable to understand how Nero had escaped from 
Hannibal, and dreading the worst, he resolved to retire to a 
greater distance from the enemy; and having put out all his 
fires, he set his army in motion as night fell, and retreated to- 
wards the Metaurus.—Arnold. 
according .. warfare, §118. pick up, kararAauBdrw. 


increased .. . struck him. §106. = stragglers, ‘scattered.’ 
and other circumstances, make the revealed. § 106. 


person do things. § 106. Sor the duties (concrete). 
to collect information, ‘to inquire pretor, say orpatnyés. 
what...’ Jires, wupd. 
XCVITI. 


They gave way, some taking refuge in the nearest buildings, 
which, being partly of wood, were speedily set on fire. Others 
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fled to the temples. One strong party, with a number of priests 
at its head, got possession of the great towers. There was a 
vulgar tradition, already alluded to, that, on removal of part of 
the walls, the gods would send forth an inundation to over- 
whelm their enemies. The superstitious Indians with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in wrenching away some of the stones in the 
walls of the edifice. But dust, not water, followed. Their 
false gods deserted them in the hour of need. In despair they 
flung themselves into the wooden turrets that crowned the 
temple, and poured down stones, javelins, and burning arrows 
on the Spaniards, as they climbed the great staircase, which, by 
a flight of one hundred and twenty steps, scaled the face of the 
pyramid. But the fiery shower fell harmless on the steel 
bonnets of the Christians, while they availed themselves of the 
burning shafts to set fire to the wooden citadel, which was 
speedily wrapped in flames. Still the garrison held out, and 
though quarter, it is said, was offered, only one Indian availed 
himself of it. The rest threw themselves headlong from the 
parapet, or perished miserably in the flames.— Prescott. 


in the nearest buildings, § 112. Hight, omit. 


temples, do not observe the stops. steps, dvaBabuds. 
strong party (sense). steel bonnets, otdnpots, xpdyos. 
vulgar tradition, érdyero. wrapped. §178. 


superstitious, say wetOduevor, simply. though quarter was offered, etdv 
hour of need. 112. cé(ecbar. § 164. 

burning, xbppopos. parapet, éxdrgeas. 

slaircase, wAtuag. 


XCIX. 


The appearance of this corps, with one of the most able and 
valiant of the Chian captains at its head, revived the drooping 
spirits of the camp. Soon after iis arrival Neon strongly urged 
Nikias to abandon his original plan of operations, and avail 
himself of his augmented strength to attack the enemy in his 
own quarters. The Athenian commander had intended to con- 
fine himself wholly to the defensive, and, too unequal in force to 
meet the Lacedemonians in the open field, as before noticed, 
had intrenched himself in his present strong position with the 
fixed purpose of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstances had 
now greatly changed. The original inequality was diminished 
by the arrival of the Chian levies, and still further compensated 


s 
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by the present disorderly state of the Lacedemonian army. He 
knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enterprises the assail- 
ing party gathers an enthusiasm and an impetus in its career 
which counter-balance large numerical odds; while the party 
' taken by surprise is proportionably disconcerted, and prepared, 
as it were, for defeat, before a blow is struck. From these con- 
siderations the cautious general acquiesced in the proposed 
attack. The time for the attempt was fixed as soon as possible 
after the Isthmian games, when the Lacedemonians, occupied 
with the festivities, might be thrown off their guard. 


appearance. § 118. perilous enterprises, xlvdvuvos. 
able, ppdvipos. gathers enthusiasm, etc., ‘ become 
revived, etc., use dapréw. 80 xpééumo. ... that they can 
‘original plan, use diavootpat. defeat even larger forces.’ 
defensive, use hovxdtew or dutve-  proportionably, dyolws. 

oda. - blow is struck, és xeipas lévas. 
with the fixed purpose. § 6. acquiesce, cvyxwpeiy. 
intrenched, retx{Copas. occupied, etc., éoprd fev. 
change, peOlornur. of their guard, a&piadetos or 
original § imequality diminished. &xposddéxnros. 

: 
C. 


Fabius sent to Rome to acquaint the senate with his purpose, 
that an army might be raised to cover the Roman territory during 
his absence ; he had also previously sent his brother across the 
Ciminian mountains to collect information, and to persuade, if 
possible, some of the Umbrian States to ally themselves with 
Rome. His brother could speak the Etruscan language, and in 
the disguise of a shepherd, accompanied only by a single slave, 
who had been brought up with him from a child, and was also 
acquainted with Etruscan, he penetrated through Etruria as far 
as Camerte or Camerinum, in Umbria, a town on the northern 
side of the Apennines. The Camertians received him in the 
most friendly manner, and desired him to assure the Consul that 
if he came into their neighbourhood their entire force should join 
his army, and that they would supply him with provisions during 
a whole month. With this encouraging message the Roman 
officer returned to his brother, and Quintus Fabius resolved to 
& lose no time in carrying his plan into execution, suspecting, per- 
haps, that if he delayed he might receive an order from the 
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senate not to risk his army in so hazardous an enterprise.— 
Arnold. 


to cover (sense). with this encuuraying message, ex- 


in the disguise of a shepherd, say press ‘encouraging ’ otherwise 

‘having disguised himself.’ in the sentence so as to bring in 

lose no time (sense). its effect. 7 
CL. 


While the Romans and the Latins lay here over against each 
other, the Consuls issued an order strictly forbidding all irregu- 
lar skirmishing, or single encounters with the enemy. They 
wished to prevent the confusion which might arise in chance 
combats between two parties alike in arms and in language ; 
perhaps also they wished to stop all intercourse with the Latins, 
lest the enemy should discover their real strength, or lest old 
feelings of kindness should revive in the soldiers’ minds, and 
they should begin to ask whether they had any sufficient 
grounds of quarrel. It was on this occasion that Titus Manlius, 
the Consul’s son, was challenged by Geminus Metries of Tus 
culum ; and, heedless of the order of the generals, he accepted 
the challenge, and slew his antagonist. The young man returned 
in triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils at his father’s feet ; 
but the Consul turning away from him, immediately summoned 
the soldiers to the pretorium, and ordered his son to be beheaded 
before them.—Arnold. 


all irregular skirmishing (make the confusion, chance combats. § 113. 
clause verbal), use eixj and old feelings of kindness. § 106. 
dxpoBorcicOat. pretorium, say ‘middle of the 

single, say Kat bydpa. camp.’ 


CIL 


Some of the senators were disposed to adopt a less merciful 
course ; and one of these called to the Privernatian deputies 
who had been sent to Rome to sue for mercy, and asked them 
‘Of what penalty, even in their own judgment, were their 
countrymen deserving?’ A Privernatian boldly answered, ‘ Of 
the penalty due to those who assert their liberty.’ The Consul, 
dreading the effect of this reply, tricd to obtain another of a 
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_ humbler strain, and he asked the deputy, ‘But if we spare you 
now, what peace may we expect to have with you for the time 
to come?’ ‘ Peace, true and lasting,’ was the answer, ‘if its 
terms be good ; if otherwise, a peace that will soon be broken.’ 
Some senators cried out that this was the language of downright 
rebellion ; but the majority were moved with a nobler feeling, 
and the Consul, turning to the senators of highest rank, who 
sat near him, said aloud : ‘These men, whose whole hearts are 
set upon liberty, deserve to become Romans.’—Arnold. 


less merciful, Bay xadexédrepos. if terms .. be good, say, if it. . 
assert, use afi (concrete). on good terms, 

consul, Bay orparryés. language of downright rebellion 
effect, etc. § 114, (concrete). 


strain (sense). hearts are set (sense). § 110. 
spare, Bay ‘save. deserve, use dlxaos elyu. § 154. 
time to come, Td Aowrdy. 


CIIL 


Thus entangled in a situation nearly similar to that of 
Flaminius at ‘Thrasymenus, the Romans were completely de- 
feated. Night, however, saved them from total destruction, 
but to retreat to the plains was impossible. The pass in their rear, 
by which they had entered the valley, was secured by the 
enemy, so that they had no other resource but to encamp in 
the valley, not far from the scene of their defeat, and there 
hopelessly to abide the issue. The Samnites having thus got 
them in their power, waited quietly till famine should do their 
work for them. Occupying the road both in front and on the 
rear of the Romans, and guarding every possible track by which 
the enemy might try to escape over the hills on either side of 
the valley, they easily repulsed some desperate attempts made by 
the Romans to break out, and a large army surprised on its 
march, and hemmed in within a single narrow valley, could not 
possibly have the means of subsistence beyond a very short 
period. Accordingly the Romans soon threw themselves on the 
mercy of the conqueror.—Arnold. 


entangled, awe:Anupevos. do their work (sense). 

night saved. § 106. repulsed desperate aitempts (con- 

pass, 686s (f). valley, 1d orevdv. crete). 

‘had no other resource, ‘could do surprised... hemmed in, use &axpos- 
nothing else.’ Sdenros and wepiBdrAdw. 


ri of defeat, abide the issue. §108, threw... mercy (sense). § 109. 
105. e 
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CIV. 


One day he saw a centurion who had served with him, and 
whom he knew to be a distinguished soldier, now dragged 
through the forum on his way to his creditors’ workhouse. He 
hastened up, protested against the indignity, and himself paid 
the debt on the spot, and redeemed the debtor. The gratitude 
and the popularity which this act won for him excited him to 
go on in the same course. He sold by public auction the most 
valuable part of his landed property, and declared that he would 
never see a fellow-citizen made a bondsman for debt so long as 
he had the means of relieving him. So well did he fulfil this 
promise that he was said to have advanced money to no fewer 
than four hundred debtors, without requiring any interest to be 
paid to him, and thus to have discharged their debts and saved 
them from bondage. Such generosity obtained for him the 
unbounded affection of the people; he was called the ‘ Father 
of the Commons; and his house in the Capitol was always beset 
by a multitude of citizens.—Arnold. 


Pinte Aoxayés. Sulfil promise (concrete). § 99. 
forum, &yo interest, TéKos. 
workhouse, épyacriipioy. generosity obtained for him ae 
protested ... indignity. he 82, § 104. crete). § 106. 
gratitude and popularity ...excited unbounded, use duérpes. 

him. §106. commons, Syyos. 
course, use diampdocer Gas. beset, say ‘the multitude gathered. 


public auction, say ‘ publicly.’ 


CV. 


It is very true he knew of many combinations to assassinate 
him by those who he believed wished the king no good ; and 
when he had discovered the design of Syndercombe, who was a 
very stout man, and one who had been much in his favour, and 
who had twice or thrice, by wonderful and unexpected accidents, 
been disappointed in the minute he made sure to kill him, and 
had caused him to be apprehended, his behaviour was sc 
resolute in his examination and trial, as if he thought he should 
still be able to do it, and it was manifest he had many more 
associates who were undiscovered, and as resolute as himself; 
and though he had got him condemned to die, the fellow’s 
carriage and words were such as if he knew well how to avoid 
the judgment, which made Cromwell believe that a party in the 
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army would attempt his rescue; whereupon he gave strict 
charge that he should be carefully looked to in the tower, and 
three or four of the guard always with him day and night. 
And at the day appointed for his execution those troops 
Cromwell was most confident of were placed upon the Tower- 
hill, where the gallows were erected; but when the guard 
called Syndercombe to arise in the morning they found him 
dead in his bed.— Clarendon. 


knew of many, etc. § 90. examination, use éradyxo. 
wished no good, say ‘ hostile.’ associates, ‘ conspirators.’ 
stout, ‘brave.’ carriage, use oxjpa and Sonéw. 


wonderful... disappointed. § 118. rescue, execution. § 99. 
apprehend, ‘ arrest.’ 


CVL 


Only Muskery expressly refused that either himself or any of 
his men should leave their colours, till, according to his articles, 
they should march into France. He said it was not consistent 
with his honour to do otherwise. But he declared that as soon 
as he should come into France he would leave his regiment in 
their quarters, and would himself ride to the Court and demand 
his pass, which, by his contract with the Cardinal, was to be 
given to him whenever his own king should demand his service, 
and his regiment should likewise be permitted to march with 
him. It was urged to him that it was now in his own power to 
dispose of himself, which he might lawfully do, but that when 
he was found in France he would no more have it in his power. 
He said he was bound to ask his dismission, and the Cardinal 
was bound to give it, and when he had done his part he was 
very confident the Cardinal would not break his word with him ; 
but if he should he would get nothing by it, for he knew his 
men would follow him whithersoever he went; and therefore 
desired his uncle to assure the king and Don Juan that he 
would within six weeks return, and if he might have quarters 
assigned him his regiment should be there within a few days 


after him.— Clarendon. 


colours, 7 orpdrevua. cardinal, say & tpxov. 

articles, ‘agreement,’ using verb. dispose of himself, ‘go where he 
consistent, etc. § 112. pleased.’ 

court, regiment, quarters (sense). stz weeks, say ‘ forty days.’ 


his pass, ‘that he should be al- quarters assigned (simplify). 
lowed,’ etc. 
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CVIL. 


The Marquis of Ormond had frankly offered to the king that 
he would privately go into England and confer with those who 
were most forward, and if he found their counsels were discreetly 
laid he would encourage them, and unite all the rest to them, 
and if matters were not ripe he would compose them to be quiet, 
and there was no man in England affected to the king’s service 
who would not be readily advised by him. The Chancellor 
would by no means consent to his journey as an unreasonable 
adventure upon an improbable design, seeing no ground to 
imagine they could do anything. But the Marquis exceedingly 
undervalued any imagination of danger, and it cannot be con- 
ceived with what security all men ventured every day in the 
height of Cromwell’s jealousy and vigilancy to go into England, 
and to stay a month in London and return again. The king 
consenting to the journey, the chief care was that the Marquis’s 
absence from Bruges might not create jealousy and discourse 
whither he should be gone. Therefore it was for some time 
discoursed that the Marquis of Ormond was to go into Germany 
to the Duke of Newburgh (who was known to have affection 
for the king), and that he should from thence bring with him 
two regiments for the service of his Majesty.— Clarendon. 


marquis (omit). unreasonable ...destyn. § 118, 
frankly, capes. ground. § 108. 

forward, ‘ eager.’ tt cannot be conceived. § 152. 

unite, ‘ persuade to join.’ in the height... vigtlaney, use 
ripe. §110. xalrep, and participles. § 95. 
affected, use ppovéw or rpd@upos. regiment, say Adxos. 


chancellor, say Oecpobérns, perhaps. 


CVIIL 


My lord contemned the notion of danger, and asked what 
they could fear while he was their lord lieutenant, and ready to 
serve them with his life. Mr. Hutchinson told him they had 
some grounds to apprehend danger by reason of the daily 
passing of armed men through the country, whereof there was 
now one troop in the town, and that before they could repair to 
my lord they might be destroyed in his absence, and withal 
urged to him examples of their insolence ; but my lord replied 
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—— 


to all the urgency of the king’s occasions for the ammunition, 
which were such that he could not dispense with it. It was in 
vain to argue with him the property the country had in it, being 
bought with their money, and, therefore, not to be taken 
without their consent; my lord declared himself positively 
resolved to take it; whereupon Mr. Hutchinson left him. By 
the time Mr. Hutchinson came down a good company was 
gathered together, whom Mr. Hutchinson acquainted with what 
had passed between him and my lord, and they told him that if 
he would but please to stand by them they would part with all 
their blood before he should have any of it, and said, moreover, 
they would go up and tumble my lord and the sheriff out of the 
windows.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


the notion. § 82. property, use wéreor: OY Tpostues. 
lord lieutenant, &pxev. country, Simos. 

serve with his life. § 112. stand by, ‘ help.’ 

troop, Aéxos. part ... blood (sense). 

before. § '79. tumble, éxBddrw. 


urgency ... with it (concrete).§99. window, Oupls (f). 


CIX. 


For the command of the town he rejoiced not in it, but looked 
upon it as a great burden; yet, since it was conferred as an 
honour upon him, he should not decline serving them who had 
thought him worthy of it, except it gave distaste to any of those 
present, which, if it did, he would esteem it an obligation if 
they would but declare it before he published his commission. 
They all unanimously replied they were not only contented but 
exceedingly well pleased with it. Then the governor told them 
if they were real, as they professed, he should expect their 
ready and free concurrence with him in all affairs tending to the 
public service ; and again he earnestly desired them if they had 
any dislikes, either of himself personally, or of the alteration of 
the town out of the hands it had been in the last year, that they 
would now freely declare it, for as he should take it exceedingly 
kindly of them to do sv at this time, so if after he had under- 
taken the charge there should be any thwarting or crossing of 
powers and commands between them he should not bear it; 
for as he should not stand upon all punctual niceties in his 
command, so he would not be abridged of the just and lawful 
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power due to him in his place. They all unanimously answered 
it was very fit and just he should have it, and they would 
rather endeavour to uphold him in it than in any way to 
retrench it.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


command, usetpyey. (Thisisor.obl.) concurrence, dislikes, alteration (con- 
gave distaste. § 106. crete). 
published . . . commission, ‘made stand on micelics. § 112. 

known that he had been ap- abridged, say ‘none should trans- 


pointed. gress.” 
not only. § 189, § 190. vetrench, ‘ diminish.’ 


CX. 


The attempting to preserve this place in the midst of so 
many potent enemies, was a work of no small difficulty; and 
nothing but an invincible courage, and a passionate zeal for the 
interest of God and his country, could have engaged Mr. 
Hutchinson, who did not, through youthful inconsideration and 
improvidence, want a foresight of those dangers and travails he 
then undertook. He knew well enough that the town was more 
than half disaffected to the parliament ; that had they been all 
otherwise, they were not half enough to defend it against any 
unequal force ; that they were far from the parliament and their 
armies, and could not expect any timely relief or assistance from 
them ; that he himself was the forlorn hope of those who were 
engaged with him; that the gentlemen who were on horseback, 
when they could no longer defend their country, might at least 
save their lives by a handsome retreat to the army; but that he 
must stand victorious, or fall, tying himself to an indefensible 
town. Although his colonel '(Pierrepont) might seem to be in 
the same hazard, yet he was wise enough to content himself with 
the name, and leave Mr. Hutchinson to act in all things, the glory 
of which, if they succeeded, he hoped to assume ; if they failed, 
he thought he had a retreat.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


attempting. § 106. parliament, djpos. 


nothing but mvincible, say ‘had he forlorn hope, ‘they had no hope 
not been,’ ete. except.’ 

through youthful .. . ‘not being handsome, ‘honourably.’ 
young and imprudent.’ . was wise enough, etc. (sense) 


more than half, rd wréoy. 
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CXL. 


Here he made some stay, till the king, marching from 
Shrewsbury, occasioned some apprehension of his going up to 
London ; for which cause my lord left part of his artillery be- 
hind him, and followed the king’s motion, which the king 
perceiving, took an opportunity, before his artillery and the foot 
left with it were come up to him, and resolved to give him 
battle, which was not declined on the other side, but fought 
with doubtful success, the circumstances whereof may be read 
at large in the stories of those things. The king’s general was 
slain, and his standard was taken though not kept; but on the 
other side also, there were many brave men slain and prisoners. 
My lord of Essex marched to Coventry ; the king took up his 
quarters at Oxford, from whence Prince Rupert flew about the 
country with his body of horse, plundered and did many bar- 
barous things ; insomuch that London, growing into apprehen- 
sions of the king’s army, the parliament called back the Earl of 
Kissex to quarter about London; and he being returned thither, 
the king was advanced as far as Colebrooke, where he was 
presented with a petition from the parliament for accommodation, 
to which he answered, with a protestation to God, how much he 
was grieved for his subjects’ sufferings, and, in order to peace, 
was willing to reside near London, to receive their propositions, 
and to treat with them.— Mrs. Hutchinson. 


occasioned, wapéxw. circumstances at large, use Kal? Exac- 
artillery, wapaokevh. TOP. 
opportunity before. § '79. stories, use of ovyypdwarres. 


with doubtful success, say isdppowos. accommodation, obpBaors. 
sufferings. § 105. 


CXII. 


Then calling together his soldiers, he once again represented 
to them their condition, and told them, that being religious and 
honest men, he could be assured no extremity would make them 
fail in what they found themselves strong enough to undertake ; 
and therefore he should not fear to let them freely understand 
their danger, which yet they had power to shun, and there- 
fore whatever misery might be the issue of their undertaking, 
they could not justly impute it to him, it being their own 
election. For after this summons they must expect the enemy, 
and to be reduced to the lowest extremity by them that ae 


GIDG.G.P. ] 
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could reach. It must not move them to see their houses flaming, 
and, if need were, themselves firing them for the public advan- 
tage, or to see the pieces of their families cruelly abused and 
consumed before them; they must resolve-upon hard duty, 
fierce assaults, poor and sparing diet, perhaps famine, and the 
want of all comfortable accommodations. Nor was there very 
apparent hope of relief at last, but more than common hazard of 
losing their lives, either in defence of their fort or of the place, 
which, for want of good fortifications, was not, in human pro- 
bability, tenable against such an army as threatened it.—Mrs. 
Hutchinson. 


no extremity. § 118. abuse, Snidw (Syovr). 

reduced extremity, trxara wabeiy. want comfortable accommodations, 

that thought ... reach (sense). use mdvu yakeras Siaxciobas. 

moved. § 114. in human probability, as awd rod 

pieces, KAFpos. dy Opwwivou elxdom. § 65. 
CXIII. 


When the parliament found themselves so much at their ease, 
and so much without apprehension of farther insecurity, they 
heartily wished that general Monk was again in his old quarters 
in Scotland. But he continued his march towards London, 
without expecting their orders, so they knew not how to com- 
mand him to return whom they had sent for to assist them, 
without seeing him and giving him thanks and reward for his 
great service ; yet they sent to him their desire, that all his 
forces might be sent back to Scotland, and that he would not 
come to London with above five hundred horse; but he, having 
sent back as many as he knew would be sufficient for any work 
they could have to do in those northern parts, continued his 
march with an army of about five thousand horse and foot, 
consisting of such persons in whose affections to him he had full 
confidence. When he came to York, he found that city in the 
possession of the lord Fairfax, who received him with open 
arms, and as if he had drawn those forces together and seized 
upon that place to prevent the army’s possessing it, and to make 
his advance into England the less interrupted.— Clarendon. 


Parliament, 4 Bios. service, verb. 
insecurity (sense). confidence... affection. § 99. 
old quarters (sense). § 108. open arms (sense). §110. 


without seeing, ‘toreturnnothaving andasif. §159. 
seen.’ advance interrupted (sense). § 118. 
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CXIV. 


Lambert, surprised with this discovery, and finding that one 
of his troops had forsaken him, saw his enemy much superior to 
him in number, and therefore sent to desire that they might 
treat together, which the other was content to do. Lambert 
proposed to him that they might restore Richard to be protector, 
and promised to unite all his credit to the support of that interest. 
But Ingoldsby (besides that ho well understood the folly and 
impossibility of that undertaking) had devoted himself to a 
better interest, and adhered to the general, because he presumed 
that he did intend to servo the king, and so rejected this over- 
ture. Whereupon both parties prepared to fight, when another 
of Lambert’s troops forsaking him, and putting themselves under 
the enemy, he concluded that his safety would depend upon his 
flight ; which he thought to secure by the swiftness of his horse. 
But Ingoldsby keeping his eye on him, and being as well horsed, 
overtook him and made him prisoner, after he had in vain used 
great and much importunity to him that he would permit him 
to escape.— Clarendon. 


protector, kpxay. | when another, mind you make the 


unite all his credit to the support, principal clause the most impor- 
etc. (abstract and concrete), ‘ all tant one. 
whom he could persuade,’ etc. put under, use peblornus. 
adhered, ‘ was faithful.’ keeping his eye. § 178. 
rejected overture. § 99. importunity (concrete, sense). 
CXV. 


Philip, who seems to have shunned any direct intercourse 
with his Flemish subjects, had been averse to have Egmont, or 
any other envoy, sent to Madrid. On learning that the mission 
was at length settled, he wrote to Margaret that he had made 
up his mind to receive the count graciously, and to show no dis- 
content with the conduct of the lords. That the journey, 
however, was not without its perils, may be inferred from a 
singular document that has been preserved to us. It is signed 
by a number of Egmont’s personal friends, each of whom traced 
his signature in his own blood. In this paper the parties pledge 
their faith, as true knights and gentlemen, that if any harm be 
done to Count Egmont, during his absence, they will take ample 
vengeance on Cardinal Granvelle, or whoever might be the 
author of it. The cardinal seems to have been the personifica- 
tion of evil with the Flemings of every degree. This instrument, 
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which was deposited with the Countess Egmont, was subscribed 
with the names of seven nobles, most of them afterwards con- 
spicuous in the troubles of the country. One might imagine 
that such a document was more likely to alarm than to reassure 
the wife to whom it was addressed. — Motley. 

that tf, 4 why after ‘ pledge.’ 
personification of evil. § 112. 


instrument, oupBdrAaoy, for the rest 
say ‘seven nobles swore.’ 


intercourse, use ovyylyvomo 

wrote that, ‘ wrote a fetter that.’ 
may be inferred Srom, ‘we guess.’ 
tt is signed, say ‘this contract ... 


made,’ cup Pdraoy ronjoarbat, conspicuous ... country, ‘taking 
‘-aced signature, say ‘ wrote.’ part with glory in the contest.’ 
knights and gentlemen, ‘brave and alarm... reassure, use oéBos and 
honest.’ éanls or @pdeos, or the verbs. 
CXVL 


This journey therefore utterly defaced the reputation of the 
Spartans, in such wise that they did no longer demand the 
conduct of the army, which was to be raised, nor any manner of 
precedence : but sending ambassadors from Sparta, and from all 
the cities which held league with it, unto Athens, they offered 
to yield the admiralty to the Athenians, requesting that they 
themselves might be generals by land. This had been a com- 
position well agreeing with the situation and quality of those 
two cities; but it was rejected, because the mariners and others 
that were to be employed at sea, were men of no mark or 
estimation, in regard of those companies of horse and foot, 
whereof the land-army was compounded, who being all gentlemen 
or cftizens of Athens were to have served under the Lace- 
demonians. Wherefore it was agreed that the authority should 
be divided by time, the Athenians ruling five days, the 
Lacedzemonians other five, and so successively, that each of them 
should have command of all both by land and by sea. It is 
manifest, that in this conclusion vain ambition was more regarded 
than the common profit ; which must of necessity be very slowly 
advanced, where consultation, resolution, and performance, are 
so often to change hands. 


This journey... Spartans. §106. compounded (sense). 


conduct, fryenovla, precedence (verb). 

composition ‘agreement, agresing 
* worthy.’ 

situation and quality, § 118. 

at sea, ‘in shi 

of no mark, obdévos Kev. 


in regard of, apés (a)- 


gentlemen, erev0epor. 

by time, xard. 

vain ambition. § 106. 

the common profit Td Kkow? oupdepor. 
consultation, etc. (sense—verbs). 
change hands. § 112, 
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CXVIL 


rd 


The fowls ate so eagerly, so said their keeper to the consul, 
that some of the corn dropped from their mouths on the ground. 
This was the best possible omen. But just as the consul was 
on the point of giving the signal for action, Papirius came to 
tell him that the kceper had made a false report. Some of his 
comrades have declared the truth, said the young man; and far 
from eagerly eating, the fowls would not touch their food at all. 
Thou hast done thy duty in telling me this, replied the general ; 
but let the keeper see to it, if he has belied the gods. His 
report to me is that the omens are most favourable, and therefore 
I forthwith give the signal for battle. But do you see, he added 
to some centurions who stood by, that this keeper and his 
comrades be zet in the front ranks of the legions. Ere the 
battle-cry was raised on either side, a chance javelin struck the 
guilty keeper, and he fell dead. His fate was instantly reported 
to the consul. The gods, he exclaimed, are amongst us; their 
vengeance has fallen on the guilty! While he spoke, a crow 
was heard just in front of him to utter a full and loud cry. 
Never did the gods more manifestly declare their presence and 
favour, exclaimed the consul, and forthwith the signal was given, 
and the Roman battle-cry arose loud and joyful.— Arnold. 


keeper, éripearnris. battle-cry, matty. 

omen, olwyds. chance (sense). 

far from. § 189. his fate. § 108 sqq. 

see that, dpate Saws. § 8. presence and favour. § 106. 


centurion, Aoxayés. 
[In this exercise consult § 134.] 


CXVIIL. 


‘We came thither in the night, and indeed were very much 
distressed by sore and tempestuous wind-and rain. Aftera long 
march, we knew not well how to dispose of ourselves ; but 
finding an old Abbey in the suburbs, and some cabins and poor 
houses,—we got into them, and had opportunity to send the 
Garrison a summons. They shot at my trumpet ; and would 
not listen to him, for an hour's space: but having some Officers 
in our party whom they knew, I sent them, To let them know 
I was there with a good part of the Army. We shot not a shot 
at them; but they were very angry, and fired very earnestly 
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upon us; telling us, It was not a time of night to send a 
summons. But yet in the end, the Governor was willing to 
send out two commissioners,—I think rather to see whether 
there was a force sufficient to force him, than to any other end. 
After almost a whole night spent in treaty, the Town was de- 
livered to me the next morning, upon terms which we usually 
call honourable ; which I was the willinger to give, because I 
had little above Two hundred foot, and neither ladders nor guns, 
nor any thing else to force them.—CROMWELL. 


sore and tempestuous, péyas nal it was not a time of night, use 


Xarewds. poorer. 
Gispose of ourselves. § 114. commissioners, npéo Bes. 
Abbey, iepdy. in treaty. § 99. 
cabin, eadrbBn. which . . call, as vopl(eras. 
@ summons, USE TpoKaACicba. gun, penx 
trumpet, wijput. 
CXIX. 


In the course of Ceesar’s rapid march, he first learnt the resis- 
tance he might expect from the Massilians, whose resources 
were of the greatest importance to him. Immediately on his 
arrival, he demanded an interview with the fifteen men in whom 
the government was vested. They proceeded confidently to 
confer with him in the camp, and in answer to his invitation to 
acknowledge the authority of the Roman senate, rather than 
submit to the dictation of a private citizen, they replied that 
‘the republic, as they understood, was divided in the interests 
of Cesar and Pompeius. As they owed much to both, and 
could not presume to decide between such competitors, they 
aoe it to be their duty to close their gates equally against 
either.’ 

But no sooner had they left the proconsul’s presence, than the 
Pompeian general appeared with his squadron in the harbour, 
and was at once admitted within the city with open arms. A 
general was all they needed: all else they had in abundance, 
and their enthusiasm was fully equal to any demands. 


he learnt the resistance, eto. § 118. in the interests of, say di éxat pov. 


resources, BonGea here, or verb. competitors, reer ag 
af importance, xpiowmos. open arms. §110. 
vested. § 112, no sooner. 


acknowledge the authority, iwixoos enthusiasm, use mpobujetaBas. 
ylyverOau. 
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CXX. 


When at last Postumius was ready to commence active 
operations against the enemy his pride displayed itself in a 
new form. It has been related that Fabius was commanding an 
army in Samnium, where he was now besieging Cominium, 
which though taken and burnt by the Romans some time 
before had been again fortified by the Samnites. The consul 
ordered Fabius to withdraw from the place. Fabius pleaded 
the authority of the senate, by which he had been continued in 
his command for the very purpose on which he was now 
engaged ; and the senate itself sent a deputation to Postumius 
requiring him not to oppose their decree. But he replied to the 
deputies that so long as he was consul it was for him to dictate 
to the senate, not the senate to him. The deputies, though they 
had scarcely hoped to prevail with a general so self-willed, yet 
could never have expected to receive so insolent a reply, but as 
their orders were limited to the delivery of the message, and 
they did not see how they could dispute the consul’s authority, 
returned home without doing anything further. Postumius 
marched straight to Cominium to compel Fabius to obedience. 
Fabius did not attempt to resist him, and the consul took the 
command of both armies and sent Fabius home.—Arnold. 
active operations, ‘ attack.’ tt was for him. § 111. 
pride...new form. § 106, use to sree ‘that he would ae 

ceuvtropu, and radv8e ab rpbmoy. orders... message. §10 
continued . . . command, use x. dispute . .. authority, pained § 10. 
decree (concrete). 


CXXIL 


After a short interval Charles, turning to Philip, who, in 
an attitude of deep respect, stood awaiting his commands, he 
thus addressed him :—‘If the vast possessions which are now 
bestowed on you had come by inheritance there would be 
abundant cause for gratitude. How much more when they 
come as 4 free gift in the lifetime of your father! But, however 
large the debt, I shall consider it all repaid if only you discharge 
your duty to your subjects. So rule over them that mer shall 
commend and not censure me for the part I am now acting. 
Go onas you have begun. Fear God; live justly ; respect the laws; 
above all, cherish the interests of religion ; and may the Almighty 
bless you with a son, to whom, when old and stricken with 
disease, you may be able to resign your kingdom with the same 
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good-will with which I now resign mine to you.’ As he ceased, 
Philip much affected would have thrown himself at his father’s 
feet, assuring him of his intention to do all in his power to 
merit such goodness, but Charles, raising his son, tenderly 
embraced him, while the tears flowed fast down his cheeks. 
Charles, exhausted by his efforts and deadly pale, sank back 
upon his seat, while with feeble accents he exclaimed, as he 
gazed on his people, ‘God bless you ! God bless you !—Motley. 


in an attitude, say as. discharge, etc. (simple sense). 
had come (make ‘you’ the sub- interests . . . religion, ra tay Oedw. 

ject). § 106. affected, ‘ weeping.’ 
by inheritance, ‘asheir.’ (S:adéxoua) thrown himself, xlxro. 
would be. § 14(8). accents, puvh. 
however, use ‘although.’ bless, c{w (put this indirect). 
debt, xdpis. repay, dmodovvai. [See § 184]. 

CXXIT. 


Charles, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pretended 
that a conspiracy of the Huguenots to seize his person had been 
suddenly detected, and that he had been necessitated for his 
own defence to proceed to this severity against them. He sent 
orders to Fenelon, his ambassador in England, to ask an 
audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late trans- 
action. That minister, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery 
and eruelty of his court, and even scrupled not to declare that 
he was now ashamed to bear the name of Frenchman; yet he 
was obliged to obey his orders, and make use of that apology 
which had been prescribed to him. He met with that reception 
from all the courtiers which he knew the conduct of his master 
had so well merited. Nothing could be more awful than the 
solemnity of his audience. A melancholy sorrow sat on every 
face. Silence, as in the dead of night, reigned through all the 
chambers of the royal apartment ; the courtiers and ladies, clad 
in deep mourning, were ranged on both sides, and allowed him to 
pass without affording him one salute or favourable look, until 
he was admitted to the queen herself.— Hume. 


in order... perfidy. §118. met with . .. reception. § 112. 
proceed ... severity, ‘punish thus sorrow... face. § 112. 

severely.’ clad... mourning, wevOucas Exuvres. 
probity, use ewovdatos. silence reigned. §110. 
court, ‘the chief citizens,’ ‘those until. § 81. 

about the king.’ 


(Turn all the abstracts here carefully, § 118, § 114.] 
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CXXTIL 


Elizabeth, when these queries with the other transactions 
were laid before her, began to think that they pointed towards 
a conclusion more decisive and more advantageous than she had 
hitherto expected. She determined, therefore, to bring the 
matter into full light, and, under pretext that the distance from 
her person retarded the proceedings of her commissioners, she 
ordered them to come to London, and there continue the con- — 
ferences. On their appearance she immediately joined in 
commission with them some of the most considerable of her 
council. The Queen of Scots, who knew nothing of these 
secret motives, and who expected that fear or decency would 
still restrain Murray from proceeding to any violent accusation 
against her, expressed an entire satisfaction in the adjournment, 
and declared that the affair being under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Elizabeth, was now in the hands where she most desired 
to rest it. The conferences were accordingly continued at 
Hampton Court, and Mary’s commissioners as before made no 
scruple to be present.— Hume. 


queries . . . transactions (concrete), distance... commissioners, § 106, 
say mvBouévn, and put the other most considerable, of xdvv. 
words into dependent clauses. motives, use S:ayvootpa. 
pointed . . . conclusion (sense), ‘that decency, use alcxur- 
the matter would turn out more immediate inspection, ‘ present and 
completely successful . watching.’ § 99. 
full light. § 110, § 178. hands. §110. 
CXXIV. 


The troops, on the other hand, would derive one great advan- 
tage from the destruction of the fleet, by the addition of a 
hundred able-bodied soldiers, before required to man the vessels. 
But, even if the fleet had been saved, it could have been of 
little service in their present expedition ; since they would not 
need it if they succeeded, while they would be too far in the 
interior to profit by it if they failed. He besought them to turn 
their thoughts in another direction. To be thus calculating 
chances and means of escape was unworthy of brave souls. 
They had set their hands to the work ; to look back, as they 
_ advanced, would be their ruin. They had only to resume their 
former confidence in themselves and their general, and success 
was certain. ‘As for me,’ he concluded, ‘I have chosen my 
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part. I will remain here, while there is one to bear me com- 
pany. If there be any so craven as to shrink from sharing the 
dangers of our glorious enterprise, let them go home in God’s 
name. There is still one vessel left. Let them take that and 
return to Cuba. They can tell there how they deserted their com- 
mander and their comrades, and patiently wait till we return 
laden with the spoils of the Aztecs.’— Prescott. 


able bodied, dfidpaxos. enterprise . . . danger, use ovyxiy- 
man, § fill,’ Suvever. 
chances, ‘ what might happen.’ in God's name, xpos Oedyv. (The 
look back. § 110. sentences here should be less 
concluded, pn redevT ay. short and sharp than in English.) 
chosen my part, ‘resolved ’ [See § 134.] 

CXXV. 


Immediately after the unhappie surprize of the bridges the 
lieftenant-collonell sent away to his brother a post, who by 
some of the lower fords got over the water, and carried his sad 
newes to London. A trumpett was sent to the bridges, and 
obtein’d the dead bodies of the souldiers who were slaine at the 
surprize, and they were brought up to the towne in carts and 
buried. There was about twenty of them, very good and stout 
men, though it avail’d them not in their last need, when a 
multitude had seiz’d them unawares. All that day a body of 
the enemie fac’d the towne, which, through terrors without and 
discouragements and discontents within, was in a very sad 
posture. The mallignant faction suggested to the towne that 
the castle would be the cause of their ruine; that the governor 
and his souldiers would secure themselves there, and leave the 
towne undefended; and because the lieftenant-collonell was 
very strict that none of the castle souldiers should lie out of 
their quarters, least that place might be surpriz’d as well as the 
other, the townsmen renew’d their raylings against the castle, 
and their mallice to all that were in it, but the lieftenant- 
collonell, regarding none of their uniust raylings, by God’s 
blessing upon his vigilance, kept the towne and castle till his 
brother's returne.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


surprize, use aAloKopas. sad posture, xakenas txew. 
hieftenant-collonell, 6 otparnyds. malignant faction, of ra Baciréws 
post, Byyeros. povourres. 

ford, wépos. castle, axpéwors. 

trumpet, «iiput. quarters, xwploy. 

cart, Guata. railings . . . malice, § 100.. 

stout, ioxupds, xaprepéds. by God's, etc., oy TH Beg. 
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CXXVI. 


The consul resorted to further artifices to get proofs of this 
nature into his hands. He succeeded in securing, with letters 
on their persons, certain agents employed by the conspirators in 
the city. Having made himself master of these documents he 

caused the culprits to be suddenly arrested. They were pro- 
duced successively before the senate, and confronted with their 
own messengers, and the evidence of their own hands and seals. 
The senate in secret session investigated the charges, and 
pondered the disclosures of their accomplices. From these 
private sources it might learn the particular business assigned to 
each of the associates, which of them should assassinate the 
consul, which seize the public treasure, which set fire to the 
city, together with the signals concerted between them, and the 
contemplated division of the spoil. But in the speech which 
was addressed to the people upon the close of the examination, 
and the conviction of the prisoners, he submitted to them no 
proof of the existence of such designs. He contented himself 
with declaring the evidence upon whith they had been convicted 
to be in correspondence with Catilina, a public enemy, and their 
intercourse with certain envoys of the Allobroges.— Merivale. 


proofs of this nature,‘that in this private sources, etc., say idl¢ unvd- 


way the matter might be clear.’ eoOa. 
on their person. § 112. concerted, elpnuévos ovyneluevos. 
confronted, use evayrloy, or waperus. correspondence, oupmpdowery. 
session, use BovAeu— intercourse, cvyylyveo@as. 


[This exercise, if simplified according to § 107—4§ 114, will be very easy.) 


CXXVIT. 


Antonius himself showed great tardiness and indecision ; his 
conduct was open to the suspicion of sympathy, if not of concert, 
with the enemy he was sent to subdue. But, fortunately for 
the republic, his heutenants were men of vigour and activity. 
The preetor Metellus Celer, had checked, by the rapidity of his 
movements, the spirit of disaffection which was beginning to 
manifest itself in Gaul. He was at the head of three legions, 
with which he occupied Picenum and Umbria, and watched the 
northern flanks of the Apennines. Hasty and ill-concerted 
risings in Bruttium and Apulia had also been speedily 
quelled ; yet, if Catilina could have burst from the toils by 
which he was surrounded, he might have taken advantage of 
the winter season to rouse rebellion throughout Italy, and have 
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collected resources for another year’s campaign. The news of 
the detection and defeat of the conspiracy reached him in the 
neighbourhood of Fesulz. His first impulse was to make for 
Gaul, with which view he traversed the territory of Pistoria, 
and was about to cross the Apennines, when he found himself 
confronted by Metellus.—Jferivale. 


indecision, use &ropos. tll-concerted, ‘unprepared.’ 

conduct ...concert. § 118, toils, ‘ plots’ (only concrete). 

sympathy, use poveir. taken advantage, omit. 

Keutenants, say Srapxot. rouse rebellion, use apiordyas. 

rapidity of movements. § 114. resources, émirhdeta. 

northern flanks, rd xpos Bopéw. for another. § 57. 
CXXVIIL 


Mr. Hutchinson was much vexed to see the country wasted, 
and that little part of it which they could only hope to have 
contribution from, eaten up by a company of men who instead 
of relieving, devoured them, and Hotham’s soldiers having taken 
away goods from some honest men he went to him to desire 
restitution of them, and that he would restrain his soldiers from 
plunder ; whereupon, Hothain replied, ‘He fought for liberty, 
and expected it in all things.’ ‘Replies followed, and they grew 
to high language, Hotham bidding him if he found himself 
grieved to complain to the Parliament. Mr. Hutchinson was 
passionately concerned, and this being in the open field Colonel 
Cromwell, who had likewise had great provocations from him, 
began to show himself affected with the country’s injuries and 
the idle waste of such a considerable force through the inexperi- 
ence of the chief commander and-the disobedience and irre- 
gularities of the others. So they at that time being equally 
zealous for the public service advised together to seek a remedy, 
and despatched away a post to London, who had no greater joy 
in the world than such employments as tended to the displacing 
of great persons, whether they deserved it or not ; him they sent 
away immediately from the place to inform the Parliament of 
Hotham’s carriage, and the strong presumptions they had of his 
treachery, and ill management of their forces.—Mrs. Hutchinson. 


eaten up, ‘ ravaged.’ Joy, use Fdi0y. 

instead of, ph dre. § 188. tended to, 30 dv HueddAov, &e. 
high language. § 106, § 112. displacing, &riysde. 
passionately concerned, dyavanréw. carriage, ‘ conduct.’ 
irregularity, dyvoula. presumptions, Sxowretes. 


idle waste, say és oddtv dvadloneras. 
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The affair was conducted with such secrecy that it did not 
reach the ears of the Spaniards. But their general was not one 
who allowed himself, sleeping or waking, to be surprised on his 
post. Fortunately the night appointed was illumined by the 
full beams of an autumnal moon, and one of the vedettes per- 
ceived by its light, at a considerable distance, a large body of 
Indians moving towards the Christian lines. He was not slow 
in giving the alarm to the garrison. 

The Spaniards slept, as has been said, with their arms by 
their sides, while their horses picketed near them stood ready 
saddled. In five minutes the whole camp was under arms, 
when they beheld the columns of the Indians cautiously ad- 
vancing over the plain, their heads just peering above the tall 
maize with which the land was partially covered. Cortes deter- 
mined not to abide the assault in his intrenchments, but to sally 
out and pounce on the enemy when he had reached the bottom 
of the hill. 

Slowly and stealthily the Indians advanced while the Christian 
camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to them buried in 
slumber. But no sooner had they reached the slope of the 
rising ground than they were astounded by the deep battle-cry 
of the Spaniards, followed by the instantaneous apparition of 
the whole army as they sallied forth from the works, and poured 
down the sides of the hill.— Prescott. 


illumined, etc., say simply ‘the five minutes, ‘quickly. 
moon shone bright, it being late peering, dwepéxew. 
summer maize, ‘corn.’ 


vedettes, ptraxes. pounce on, éxbérOas, 
give alarm, unvbew 7d ap&yua. no sooner. § 71, 
picketed, SeBeuévor. slope, Td katayrés. 
saddled, ‘ prepared.’ battle-cry, waudy, 
[In the last sentence make the verbs come in the natural order (§ 108), 
the real order of events. ] 
CXXxX. 


Thus thwarted and harassed Bibulus engaged certain of the 
tribunes to obstruct the proceedings before the people, and 
when this resource failed he pretended to consult the auspices, 
and declared all the remainder of the year to be holy-time. Law, 
usage, and superstition combined to forbid the transaction of 
public affairs at such a season ; it was an act of supreme audacity 
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in the consul to defy this impediment however manifestly 
factitious ; but the passions of the people proved stronger than 
their principles, and a day was appointed for moving the bill in 
the comitia. The citizens filled the forum before dawn to pre- 
vent it being occupied by the dependents of their adversaries. 
Nevertheless respect or fear induced them to make way for 
Bibulus, who boldly sought to confront Cesar himself in the 
porch of the temple of Castor and Pollux, whence he was about 
to declaim. But when he ventured to speak in opposition he 
was thrust down the steps, his fasces broken, and himself and 
his attendants bruised and wounded. 


tribune, say Shuapxot. the passions, etc. § 118 (putting 
consult auspices, olwvlComas. wy for Oelov). 
holy-time, Boros. move, eisépw. 
law, eto., ‘they heldit neither legal,  comitia, éxxaAnota. 
nor customary, nor holy.’ respect or fear. § 106. 

defy, ‘ disregard.’ porch, orod. 
factitious, ‘ false.’ declaim, Snuryyopeiy. 

Fasces, pdB5os . 

CXXXI. 


Two of the tribunes ordered the diadem to be taken off from 
the laurel wreath, and the man who had put it on the statue to 
be taken into custody. Upon this Cesar upbraided them in 
strong language for endeavouring to excite the popular odium 
against him, as if he were really ambitious of the kingly title ; 
and by an exercise of his censorian power, he forbade them 
acting any more as tribunes, and expelled them from the senate, 
deploring, at the same time, we are told, his own hard fortune 
in being thus obliged either to do violence to the clemency of 
his nature, or to suffer his dignity to be compromised. It is 
added, that Cesar so deeply resented the conduct of these 
tribunes, that he applied to the father of Cesetius to renounce 
his son for his seditious behaviour, promising him that he would 
amply provide for his two other sons, if he complied with his 
wishes. But the old man replied, ‘ that Cesar should rather 
deprive him of all his children, than prevail on him to turn one 
of them out of his house as deserving to be given up by his 
father.’ 


tribune, Shpapxos. censorian, use ‘censor, Tyucnrhs. 
lawrel tvreath, say orépavos. hard fortune. § 108. 

strong language, ReAAd Kal Sava. do violence, etc. (simplify). 
popular odium (sense). dignity compromised, bBpl(er@ar. 


title, xexATjoOa. provide for. § 114, 
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Such were the two youths on whon, till his own grandchildren 
at least should arrive at maturity, the hopes of Augustus seemed 
now to rest. He required of them an entire devotion to the in- 
terests of himself and the state; he retained them in remote 
provinces and on savage frontiers, far from the seductions of the 
capital. At a distance, he well knew, their martial exploits 
would secure them the favour of the people, which they might 
easily forfeit in closer intercourse with them. Accordingly, 
while Tiberius was sent to quell the insurrection in Pannonia, 
Drusus had been already charged with the administration of the 
Gaulish provinces on the emperor's departure to Rome. The 
nations beyond the Alps had not yet learned resignation to the 
exactions of the Roman officials ; and the inquisition into their 
means, together with the fiscal exactions consequent upon it, 
which resulted from the census now held at Lugdunum, must 
have fanned the flame of their discontent. The Germans, ever 
watching their opportunity, were preparing again to cross the 
Rhine when Drusus invited his subjects to display their loyalty 
to Augustus by erecting an altar at Lugdunum.—Mervvale. 


grandchildren, uideis. of the facts:—the people num- 
arrive at maturity, tyBpes ylyverGa. bered at L.; the inquisition, what 
devotion, use Separedw, or irnpeTa, wealth they had; the taxes laid 
seductions, use padraxi{oua, or on. 

S:apbelpopas. fanned .. flame. § 110, § 178. 
the inquisition, etc., get the sense when Drusus, make the right verb 

here, and observe the real order principal. 

CXXXTIT. 


When Otho heard that all hope was lost, and that the battle by 
which the empire was decided had proved adverse, he took his 
resolution and called together the soldiers. It was not without 
difficulty that he calmed them. They clamoured in the frenzy 
of their courage and indignation, that the state could still be 
restored, that a prince, who still had his cohorts faithful, need 
not despair. Let him only keep his spirit; they would protect 
him and all would go well. The emperor thanked them, but 
added sadly that his life was not worth such a price. He had 
not begun the civil war, and he was unwilling to be accused 
of prolonging it. He desired neither revenge nor consolation, 
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and they should hold it as a sign of his bravery, that on the 
approach of death he complained of no man. 

After this exhortation he retired to his tent. Hearing a 
clamour soon after, he returned into the camp, inquired what it 
was about, and learning that the soldiers were threatening with 
death all who offered to depart, he reproved the leaders of the 
disturbance, and went back. He then ordered two poniards to 
be brought him. He tried the points, to see which was the 
sharpest. Having selected the instrument of his death, he 
turned quietly round to sleep his last sleep.—Merivale. 


the empire, ‘ which should reign.’ such a price, omit subst. 


adverse, use nocacba. ctotl, omit. 
frenzy, courage, indignation, use prolonging, use Tou ph waradvecbas. 
TéAup Kal opyf. pontard, udxaipa. 


cohorts, ‘ troops.’ tried, weipay wovetc@a, points (omit). 


CXXXIV. 


While the chief criminal was yet unconscious that his plot 
was detected, Augustus summoned him into his cabinet, and 
ordered a chair to be set for him by the side of his own; and 
then, desiring not to be interrupted, proceeded to deliver a 
discourse, which, according to his custom in matters of import- 
ance, he had already prepared, and perhaps committed to 
writing. He reminded his uneasy auditor of the grace he had 
bestowed upon him, though a political enemy and the son of an 
enemy; he had granted him life, had enriched and distin- 
guished him. He had raised him to the honour of the priest- 
hood, over more than one competitor from the ranks of the 
Ceesareans themselves. After all these favours, he continued, 
how could you plot to take away my life? Cinna could keep 
silence no longer: he vehemently disclaimed the horrid im- 
putation. You promised not to interrupt me, retorted Augustus, 
and proceeded calmly with his harangue, unfolding all the details 
of the conspiracy, and finally asking what end the traitor could 
have proposed to himself; how could he hope to fill the place of 
the emperor, who could not maintain his dignity as a private 
citizen *—Merivale. 


into his cabinet, wap’ éavrdy. ranks of the Casareans, tay xepl 


uneasy auditor, perhaps get the idea éavroy. 

in elsewhere. horrid imputation (sense). 
political enemy, Sidopos yerduevos harangue, dikes, 

nep) Tis wéAews, or éxOpds. hope, &fwiy. 


maintain dignity, obdty &foy Spay. 
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It was an accident that delivered the Hollanders from their 
present desperate situation. Requesens, the Governor, dying 
suddenly, the Spanish troops, discontented for want of pay, and 
licentious for want of a proper authority to command them, 
broke into a furious mutiny, and threw everything into con- 
fusion. They sacked and pillaged the cities of Maestricht and 
Antwerp, and executed great slaughter on the inhabitants ; they 
threatened the other cities with a like fate ; and all the provinces, 
excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence against their 
violence, and called in the Prince of Orange and the Hollanders 
as their protectors. A treaty was formed by common agreement ; 
and the removal of foreign troops, with the restoration of their 
ancient liberties, was the object which the provinces mutually 
stipulated to pursue. Don John of Austria, natural brother to 
Philip, being appointed governor, found on his arrival at 
Luxembourg, that the states had so fortified themselves, and 
that the Spanish troops were so divided by their situation, that 
there was no possibility of resistance, and he agreed to the 
terms required of him. The Spaniards evacuated the country, 
and these provinces seemed at last to breathe a little from their 
calamities.— Hume. 


accident. § 106. liberties. § 101. 
Surious mutiny, Bralws éravacrijvas. pursue, owevdeuw, orovdd (ew. 
' united, mutual, use xowy, &AAnAoL. breathe, avanvevoa. 
CXXXVI. 


Cortés, instead of taking umbrage at this high-handed pro- 
ceeding, or even answering in the same haughty tone, mildly 
replied, ‘that nothing was further from his desire than to 
exceed his instructions. He indeed preferred to remain in the 
country and continue his profitable intercourse with the natives. 
But, since the army thought otherwise, he should defer to their 
opinion, and give orders to return as they desired.’ On the 
following morning proclamation was made for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark at once on board the fleet 
which was to sail for Cuba. 

Great was the sensation caused by their general’s orders. Even 
many of those before clamorous for it with the usual caprice of 
lsspe.a.P. } ra) 
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men whose wishes are too easily gratified now regretted it. The 
partisans of Cortés were loud in their remonstrances. ‘They 
were betrayed by the general,’ they cried, and thronging round 
his tent, called on him to countermand his orders. ‘ We came 
here,’ said they, ‘expecting to form a settlement if the state of 
the country authorized it. Now it seems you have no warrant 
from the governor to make one. But there are interests higher 
than those of Velasquez, which demand it. These territories are 
not his property, but were discovered for the sovereigns, and it 
is necessary to plant a colony to watch over their interests, 
instead of wasting time in idle barter, or, still worse, of return- 
ing, in the present state of affairs, to Cuba.’—Prescott. 

instead of. § 189. clamorous for, éBéwy Sore. 
high-handed, Blaos. state authorized. § 106. 

same tone, say, kal airds, and usea interests, say ‘others have right.’ 


verb. 
to exceed, USC waph, Ge watch interests, ‘take care of them.’ 


sensation, OdpuBos. 


CXXXVII. 


Cortés now resolved to put a plan in execution which he had 
been some time meditating. He knew that all the late acts of 
the colony, as well as is own authority, would fall to the ground 
without the royal sanction. He knew, too, that the interest of 
Velasquez, which was great at court, would, so soon as he was 
acquainted with his secession, be wholly employed to circumvent 
and crush him. He resolved to anticipate his movements, and 
to send a vessel to Spain with despatches addressed to the 
emperor himself, announcing the nature and extent of his dis- 
coveries, and to obtain, if possible, the confirmation of his pro- 
ceedings. In order to conciliate his master’s goodwill he 
further proposed to send him such a present as should suggest 
lofty ideas of the importance of his services to the crown. He 
conferred with his officers, and persuaded them to relinquish 
their share of the treasure. At his instance they made a similar 
application to the soldiers, representing that it was the earnest 
wish of the general, who set the example by resigning his own 
share, equal to the share of the crown. It was but little that 
each man was asked to surrender, but the whule would make a 
present worthy of the monarch for whom it was intended. By 
this sacrifice they might hope to secure his indulgence for the 
past, and his favour for the future; a temporary sacrifice that 
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would be well repaid by the security of the rich possessions 
which awaited them in Mexico.— Prescott. 


fall to the ground. § 180, use conjirmation, use éwawéw. 


&rupos. lofty ideas, simplify much. 
interest, use Sbvapat. indulgence, favour. § 99. 
wholly ’ employed, use ob8ty UAAO a temporary sacrifice, etc., ‘for by 
Siaxpdooec ba. abandoning these things now, 
circumvent, use Aabay. they would get more than equal 
anticipate. §'79. gain hereafter, when,’ etc. 


nature, etc. § 108. 


CXXXVITL 


Having performed what was due to his country Columbus 
was 80 little discouraged by the repulse which he had received, 
that, instead of relinquishing his undertaking, he pursued it 
with fresh ardour. He made his next overture to John IL, 
king of Portugal, in whose dominions he had been long esta- 
blished, and whom he considered on that account as having the 
second claim to his service. Here every circumstance seemed to 
promise him a more favourable reception. He applied to a 
monarch of an enterprising genius, no incompetent judge in 
naval affairs, and proud of patronizing every attempt to discover 
new countries. His subjects were the most experienced navi- 
gators in Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either by 
the novelty or boldness of any maritime expedition. In Por- 
tugal the professional skill of Columbus, as well as his personal 
good qualities, were thoroughly known; and as the former 
rendered it probable that his scheme was not altogether 
visionary, the latter exempted him from the suspicion of any 
sinister intention in proposing it. Accordingly, the king listened 
to him in the most gracious manner.—Robvertson. 


every circumstance. § 106. the former. hig 
patronizing every attempt, ‘help all visionary, 

who tried,’ exempted him,ote. the was suspected 
novelty or boldness, ‘ as though it by none.’ 

were new or dangerous.’ gracious, mpd0upos. 


professional, say ‘in art no less 
than in nature and in bravery.’ 


CXXXIX. 


He endeavoured to prove the motion made by Bell to bea 
vain device and perilous to be treated of, since it tended to the 
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derogation of the prerogative imperial, which whoever should 
attempt so much as in fancy, could not, he said, be otherwise 
accounted than an open enemy. For what difference is there 
between saying that the Queen is not to use the privilege of the 
crown, and saying that she is not Queen? And though experi- 
ence has shown so much clemency in Her Majesty, as might, 
perhaps, make subjects forget their duty, it is not good to sport 
or venture too much with princes. He reminded them of the 
fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation that all horned 
beasts should depart the court, immediately fied lest his ears 
should be construed to be horns ; and by this apologue he seems 
to insinuate that even those who heard or permitted such 
dangerous speeches would not themselves be entirely free from 
danger. He desired them to beware lest, if they meddled 
farther with these matters, the Queen might look to her own 
power, and finding herself able to suppress their challenged 
liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might imitate the 
example of Lewis XI. of France, who, as he termed it, delivered 
the crown from wardship.—Hume. 


motion made, ypdow. apologue, pos. 
derogation, etc., simplify (§ 106). meddle, wohumpaypoveew. 
fancy, Adyos. challenged, use dfidw. 
privilege of crown, use Baolareos. Srom wardship, ‘not to be under 
construed, Sonxéw. guardians.” §18 
CXL. 


The speakers on the side of the Government were urgent for 
capital punishment, which was resisted not less vehemently by . 
their opponents. The popular faction could not be expected to 
acquiesce in the assumption by the senate of the power of life 
and death. Banishment or imprisonment was, they contended, 
the extreme penalty allowed by the law. But their motives 
were questioned, their loyalty was impeached; and Cato, on 
behalf of the oligarchs, could maintain, not without a show of 
justice, that the convicted criminals were no longer citizens, 
but enemies of the State. By their connection with the foreign 
foe they had forfeited every Roman privilege. Cicero himself 
demanded a sentence of death. But it was not upon the letter 
of the law that either party did, in fact, lay the greatest stress. 
Policy or expediency dictated the most cogent arguments on 
either side. Finally, the harsher counsel prevailed, and the 
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consul’s hands were strengthened by a deliberate decree in 
favour of the bold stroke he personally advocated.—Merivale. 


urgent for, etc., simplify. connection, cuumpacoo. 
power of life, etc., xvpiot droxreivas. lay stress on the letter of law. § 112. 
banishment, etc., ‘they said that it policy, arguments, ‘each party cared 
was not lawful to do more,’ etc. more for.’ 
motives questioned. § 114. hands, stroke. §110. 
loyalty, use mords. deliberate, omit. 
CXLI. 


The Queen of Scots discovered no less aversion to the trial 
proposed; and it required all the artifice and prudence of 
Elizabeth to make her persevere in the agreement to which she 
had at first consented. 

This latter princess still said to her that she desired not, 
without Mary’s consent and approbation, to enter into the 
question, and pretended only as a friend to hear her justification: 
that she was confident there would be found no difficulty in 
refuting all the calumnies of her enemies; and even if her 
apology should fall short of full conviction, Elizabeth was 
determined to support her cause, and procure her some reason- 
able terms of accommodation, and that it was never meant that . 
she should be cited to a trial on the accusation of her rebellious 
subjects; but, on the contrary, that they should be summoned 
to appear and to justify themselves for their conduct towards her. 
Allured by these plausible professions the Queen of Scots agreed 
to vindicate herself by her own Commissioners before Commis- 
sioners appointed by Elizabeth.— Hume. 


enter, etc. (sense). ablure, say ‘persuaded’ (perhaps 
Justification, use dmrodoyeio@a. Eliz. the subject). 
Salil short, etc., wh adv welOew. commissioner, dixarrhs or tuvtyyopos, 
accommodation, say ore cup Biya. according to meaning. 

CXLIL 


Catilina had replied to the denunciations of Cicero with a 
few words of serious menace ; but on leaving Rome he addressed 
letters to-some of the principal men of the city, in which he 
declared his intention of betaking himself to Massilia as a place 
of voluntary exile. But to Catulus, who either was, or whom at 
least he wished to be considered, a more intimate friend, he 
opened himself without disguise. He declared that he was 
urged to extremity by the violence of personal enemies ; that he 
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could no longer endure to see the elevation of unworthy 
Romans to places of trust and honour, from which he was 
himself excluded by unjust suspicions ; that, in short, he was 
now resolved to effect a revolution in the state, for such was the 
obvious meaning of his threat to undertake the defence of the 
poor and the oppressed in Italy and the city. On reaching 
Arretium in Etruria he assumed the ensigns of military com- 
mand, and repaired to the camp of his adherent Mallius, who 
had already gone forward to raise the standard of revolt, and 
was actively appealing to the rustic population. Merivale. 


denunciation, use xarryopéw. obvious meaning. § 106. 
extremity, trxara, weipacbat. raise standard. §110. 


trust and honour, use émrérpaypa appealing, éxorpive. 
and riyepuas. . 


CXLITI. 


Though this account was far from removing the suspicions 
which the Spaniards entertained with respect to the fidelity of 
Guacanahari, Columbus perceived so clearly that this was not a 
proper juncture for inquiring into his conduct with scrupulous 
accuracy, that he rejected the advice of several of his officers 
who urged him to seize the person of that prince, and to 
revenge the death of their countrymen by attacking his 
subjects. He represented to them the necessity of securing 
the friendship of some potentate of the country, in order to 
facilitate the settlement which they intended, and the danger 
of driving the natives to unite in some desperate attempts 
against them by such an ill-timed and unavailing exercise of 
rigour. Instead of wasting his time in punishing past wrongs 
he took precautions for preventing any future injury. With 
this view he made choice of a situation more healthy and com- 
modious than that of Navidan. He traced out the plan of a 
town in a large plain near a spacious bay and obliging every 
person to put his hand to a work on which their common 
safety depended, the houses and ramparts were soon so far 
advanced by their united labour as to afford them shelter and 
security.— Robertson. 

The first sentence must be recast. desperate, make it agree with the 


‘When they heard this, they did natives. 
not indeed cease to suspect, etc. by such... rigour (concrete). 


juncture, xapéds. wasting time, etc., recast this ‘he 
scrupulous (sense). considered it useless,’ etc. 
rejected the advice of. §118. traced out plan, roy rémoy weprypdoe. 
settlement, use svyxopée. bay, ‘harbour.’ 


drive, ‘compel.’ safety depended. § 118. 
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CXLIV. 


Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situation. He 
had observed with great uneasiness the fatal operation of 
ignorance and of fear in producing disaffection among his crew, 
and saw that it was now ready to burst out into open mutiny. 
He retained, however, perfect presence of mind. He affected to 
seem ignorant of their machinations. Notwithstanding the 
agitation and solicitude of his own mind he appeared with a 
cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and confident of success. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of insinuation to soothe his men. Some- 
times he endeavoured to work upon their ambition or avarice 
by magnificent descriptions of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On other occasions he assumed a tone of 
authority, and threatened them with vengeance from their 
sovereign, if, by their dastardly behaviour they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Spanish name above that of every other nation. Even with 
seditious sailors the words of a man whom they had been 
accustomed to reverence were weighty and persuasive, and not 
ynly restrained them from. those violent excesses which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their admiral 
for some time longer.— Robertson. 


This piece is full of abstracts, presence of 


which must be all turned thus :— 
uneasiness, use mdoBovma, 
operation, recast. 
ee use SverxoAalyw or dyavae 
uTéw, 


mutiny, ase &we0dw. 
mind. 138. 

cheerful countenance, use etuxos ; 
and so on for the others. 

insinuation (flatter). 

work upon their ambition, eto., free 


Tovs Totobray éxiOunovrras. 


CXLYV. 


When he arrived at St. Domingo he found eighteen of these 
ships ready loaded, and on the point of departing for Spain. 
Columbus immediately acquainted the governor with the desti- 
nation of his voyage, and the accident which had obliged him to 
alter his route. He requested permission to enter the harbour 
not only that he might negotiate the exchange of his ship, but 
that he might take shelter during a violent hurricane of which 
he discerned the approach from various prognostics which his 
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experience and sagacity had taught him to observe. On that 
account he advised him likewise to put off for some days the 
departure of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando refused 
his request and despised his counsel. Under circumstances in 
which humanity would have afforded refuge to a stranger 
Columbus was denied admittance into a country of which he 
had discovered the existence and acquired the possession. His 
salutary warning, which merited the greatest attention, was 
regarded as the dream of a visionary, who arrogantly pretended 
to predict an event beyond the reach of human foresight.— 
Robertson. 


loaded, yéuwr. put off, etc., to wait some days, etc. 
destination. '§ 108. hamanity, etc. § 106. 
negotiate exchange, use weipagOa and merited attention, use Sef and apos- 

peradaAdoce. éxew Toy voor. 
hurricane, xemov. prognostic, @ visionary, wawdpevos. 

onpetov. beyond the reach... foresight, use 
expervence... observe. § 104, ‘unable’ and mpoopay. 

CXLVI. 


The first day as it was very calm he made but little way, 
but on the second he lost sight of the Canaries, and many of 
the sailors, dejected already, and dismayed when they contem- 
plated the boldness of the undertaking, began to beat their 
breasts and to shed tears as if they were never more to see land. 
Columbus comforted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in those opulent regions whither he was 
conducting them. This early discovery of the spirit of his 
followers taught Columbus that he must prepare to struggle, not 
only with the unavoidable difficulties which might be expected 
from the nature of the undertaking, but with such as were likely 
to arise from the ignorance and timidity of the people under 
his command, and he perceived that the art of governing the 
minds of men would be no less requisite for accomplishing the 
discoveries which he had in view than naval skill and un- 
daunted courage.— Robertson. 


calm, use yaAtvn. learnt that he would have many 
beat breasts, xdwrecOa:. difficulties, not only because... . 
assurance... prospect isc but also since... . and he saw 
This early discovery. 18. that he must know how to.... 


‘Columbus, soon perceiving ... etc. .... not less than ....’ 


EXERCISES. 


PART IV. 


(1.) RHETORICAL. 


CXLVILI. 


I also, sir, have a high-spirited class of gentlemen to deal with, 
who will do nothing from fear, who admit the danger, but think 
it disgraceful to act as if they feared it. There is a degree of 
fear which spoils a man’s faculties, renders him incapable of 
acting, and makes him ridiculous. There is another kind of 
fear, which enables a man to foresee a coming evil, to measure it, 
to examine his powers of resistance, to balance the evil of sub- 
mission against the evils of opposition or defeat, and, if he 
thinks he must be ultimately overpowered, leads him to find a 
good escape in a good time. I can see no possible disgrace in 
feeling this sort of fear, and in listening to its suggestions. But 
it is mere cant to say that men will not be actuated by fear in 
such questions as these. Those who pretend not to fear now 
will be the first to fear upon the approach of danger; it is 
always the case with this distant valour. Most of the con- 
cessions which have been given to the Irish have been given to 
fear. 


high-spirited, dvBpetos, etyuxos. cant, pevaniouds, pevaxl(w. 
balance, wapaBadrrAew. distant valour, 7 51a paxpod aperh. 


the evil of, say ‘one against the concession, use cvyxwpéw. 
other, which is most evil.’ 


CXLVIII. 
Then it is said that there is to be a lack of talent in the new 


Parliament ; it is to be composed of ordinary and inferior persons, 
who will bring the Government of the country into contempt. 


ba) 


a 
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But the best of all talents, gentlemen, is to conduct our affairs 
honestly, diligently, and economically ; and this talent will, I 
am sure, abound as much in the new Parliament as in many 
previous Parliaments. Parliament is not a school for rhetoric 
and declamation, where a stranger would go to hear a speech as 
he would go to the theatre to hear a song ; but if it were other- 
wise—if eloquence be a necessary ornament of, and an indis- 
pensable adjunct to, popular assemblies—can it ever be absent 
from popular assemblies? I have always found that all things, 
moral or physical, grow in the soil best suited for them. Show 
me a deep and tenacious earth, and I am sure the oak will spring 
up init. Ina low and damp soil I am equally certain of the 
alder and the willow. Gentlemen, the free Parliament of a free 
people is the native soil of eloquence, and in that soil will it 
ever flourish and abound.—Sydney Smith. 


lack, &wopla. moral and physical, ‘ things about 
talent (concrete), copds, ppdvimos. the mind. . . body.’ 
economically, &xb perplas 8axdyns. tenacious, say ‘wunvds. 
declamation, Snuryopta. oak, Spis; alder, «rAf@pa; willow, 
adjunct, use xpoceiva:, or some such bréa. 
word. 
CXLIX, 


Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad fore- 
bodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against 
the spirit of the age, now, while the crash of the proudest throne 
of the continent is still resounding in our ears, now, while the 
roof of a British palace affords an ignominious shelter to the 
exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we see on every side 
ancient institutions subverted, and great societies dissolved, now, 
while the heart of England is still sound, now, while old feelings 
and old associations retain a power and a charm which may too 
soon pass away, now, in this your accepted time, now, in this 
your day of salvation, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party 
spirit, not of the ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of 
history, of reason, of the ages which are past, of the signs of this 
most portentous time. Pronounce in a manner worthy of the 
expectation with which this great debate has been anticipated, 
and of the long remembrance which it will leave behind. 
Renew the youth of the State. The danger is terrible. The 
time is short. If this bill should be rejected, I pray to God 
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that none of those who concur in rejecting it may ever remember 
their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, 
the confusion of ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dis 
solution of social order.—-Macaulay. 


the spirit of the age, of vewrepl(ovres. pride, consistency, wéya ppoveiy ex} 


crash (avoid the metaphor). §178. 
society, 37 wos, or wédus. 
heart-sound (metaphor). 


Te TavTda del mpdovovtas opadjvas. 
debate, éxxAnola. 
dissolution, etc., wdyrwy dvarerpay- 


accepted . . . salvation, duph nal pévey, 


Kaipds Tov ob (eo8as. 


CL. 


Sir, in the name of the institution of property, of that great 
institution, for the sake of which, chiefly, all other institutions 
exist, of that great institution to which we owe all knowledge, 
all commerce, all industry, all civilization, all that makes us to 
differ from the savages of the Pacific Ocean, I protest against 
the pernicious practice of ascribing to that which is not property 
the sanctity which belongs to property alone. If, in order to 
save political abuses from that fate with which they are threat- 
ened by the public hatred, you claim for them the immunities 
of property, you must expect that property will be regarded 
with some portion of the hatred which is excited by political 
abuses. You bind up two very different things, in the hope 
that they may stand together. Take heed that they do not fall 
together. You tell the people that it is as unjust to disfranchise 
a great lord’s nomination-borough as to confiscate his estate. 
Take heed that you do not succeed in convincing weak and 
ignorant minds that there is no more injustice in confiscating 
his estate than in disfranchising his borough. That this is no 
imaginary danger, your own speeches in this debate abundantly 
prove.—Macaulay. ' 


in the name of, etc., say ‘if it isa 

great thing that each man should 

_ possess securely what he has: if 
it is owing to this that,’ etc. 


political abuses, ‘things unjustly 
established in the city.’ 

disfranchise, nomination borough, 
‘refuse to a at citizen to 


sanctity, etc., ‘ regard as sacred pos- 
sessions what by right are not 
possessions.’ 


allow him to choose a senator.’ 

In this piece all the technical 
terms have to be rendered by in- 
terpreting them. 


CLI. 


To such a degree can men be deceived by their wishes, in 
spite of their own recent experience. Sir, there is no reaction, 
and there will be no reaction. All that has been said on this 
subject convinces me only that those who are now, for the second 
time, raising this cry, know nothing of the crisis in which they 
are called on to act, or of the nation which they aspire to govern. 
All their opinions respecting this bill are founded on one great 
error: They imagine that the public feeling concerning Reform 
is a mere whim which sprang up suddenly out of nothing, and 
which will as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, 
confidently expect a reaction. They are always looking out for 
a reaction. Everything that they see, or that they hear, they 
construe into the sign of the approach of this reaction. They 
resemble the man in Horace, who lies on the bank of the river, 
expecting that it will every moment pass by, and leave him a 
clear passage, not knowing the depth and abundance of the 
fountain which feeds it, not knowing that it flows, and will flow 
on for ever. ‘They have found out a hundred ingenious devices 
by which they deceive themselves.— Macaulay. 


reaction, use peOlornu: and explain in Horace, ‘whom H. tells of.’ 


a little more fully. § 114. clear passage, Use Wapaxapeiy. 
crisis, xaipés. depth and abundance (concrete). 
aspire, &kiotow éavrovs. which feeds ‘ whence it flows in,’ 
reform, 6 vduos. or ‘starts.’ 

CLIL 


As to this part of the subject, there is no difference in 
principle between the honourable and learned gentleman and 
myself. In his opinion, it is probable that a time may soon 
come when vigorous coercion may be necessary, and when it 
may be the duty of every friend of Ireland to co-operate in the 
work of coercion. In my opinion, that time has already come. 
The grievances of Ireland are doubtless great, so great that I 
never would have connected myself with a Government which 
T did not believe to be intent on redressing those grievances. 
But am I, because the grievances of Ireland are great, and ought 
to be redressed, to abstain from redressing the worst grievance 
of all? Am I to look on quietly while the laws are insulted by 
a furious rabble, while houses are plundered and burned, while 
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my peaceable fellow-subjects are butchered? The distribution 
of church property, you tell us, is unjust. PerhapsI agree with 
you. But whatthen? To what purpose is it to talk about the 
distribution of church property while no property is secure? 
Then you try to deter us from putting down robbery, arson, and 
murder, by telling us that if we resort to coercion we shall raise 
a civil war. We are past that fear.— Macaulay. 


in principle,weplabrov Tov wpdyparos. grievance, tdina wdoxew. 
honourable, etc., say simple, rod é{ look on quietly, wepiopay. 


évayrlou A€tavros. distribution, use diavéue. 
vigorous coercion, Bialws xararxeiv. church property, rd iepd. 
CLIT. 


You may make the change tedious; you may make it violent; 
you may—God in His mercy forbid !—you may make it bloody ; 
but avert it you cannot. Agitations of the public mind, so deep 
and so long continued as those which we have witnessed, do 
not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law, or 
in spite of the law, through the Parliament, or over the Parlia- 
ment, Reform must be carried. Therefore be content to guide 
that movement which you cannot stop. Fling wide the gates 
to that force which else will enter through the breach. Then 
will it still be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory of our 
Constitution that, though not exempt from the decay which is 
wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of time, 
in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet 
contains within it the means of self-reparation. Then will 
England add to her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and 
the purest of all; that every blessing which other nations have 
been forced to seek, and have too often sought in vain, by 
means of violent and bloody revolutions, she will have attained 
by a peaceful and a lawful Reform.—Macauwlay. 


peace, convulsion, etc. (concrete). add to her manifold, eto., ‘ being 
reform, 6 vduos. famous for many other,’ &c. 
gates, Prepare the metaphor. (See  dlessing, &yabdv. 
metaphors.) § 181. violent and bloody revolutions, make 
constitution,  wodutela. ‘revolution’ participle, and the 
decay, use d:apbelpw. ‘violent’ and ‘ bloody’ two ad- 
verbial phrases. 


[See § 195 for this Exercise. ] 
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CLIV. 


Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear to me to 
consult their piety as little as their judgment and experience, 
when they admit the great and essential advantages accruing to 
society from the freedom of the press, yet indulge themselves in 
peevish or passionate exclamations against the abuses of it. 
Betraying an unreasonable expectation of benefits, pure and 
entire, from any human institution, they in effect arraign the 
goodness of Providence, and confess that they are dissatisfied 
with the common lot of humanity. In the present instance 
they really create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate, the 
evil they complain of. The laws of England provide, as effec- 
tually as any human laws can do, for the protection of the 
subject in his reputation, as well as in his person and property. 
If the characters of private men are insulted or injured, a 
remedy is open to them. If through indolence, false shame, or 
indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of their country, 
they fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to themselves. 
If from an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, they 
would wish to obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more 
summary than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple to affirm 
that they are in effect greater enemies to themselves than to the 
libellers they prosecute. —Junius. 


consult piety, ‘ act piously.’ exaggerate (sense). 
accrue, ylyver@a:. protection of subject, od{ew rovs 
abuse, use ‘ unjustly.’ woAlras. 


freedom of the press, rb waco. wap- remedy, say Sleny AaBeiy. 
pnolay iwdpyew. 
CLV. 

But, admit you succeed and should prevail so far as to banish 
him (which truly if the Senate concur might be done without 
difficulty), how can you think among so many of his friends as 
will be left behind, and labour incessantly for his return, to 
obviate or prevent it? Certainly it will be impossible, his 
interest is so great, and himself so universally beloved, you 
never can secure him. If you go about to banish the chief of 
those who discover themselves to be his friends, you do but 
multiply your adversaries and create more enemies to yourself: 
return he will in a very short time, and then you have gained 
only this point, to have banished a good man and re-admitted a 
bad; for you must expect he will be exasperated, his nature 
debauched by those who call him back ; and being obliged to 


—_ 
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them so highly it will be no prudence in him to reject them. 
If your design be to put him to death formally, by the co-opera- 
tion of the magistrate ; that is not to be done; his wealth and 

your corruption will preserve him | 


concur, ‘agree.’ debauch, i:apbeipw. 
interest, use omovdalw wdyres. formally, vonipws. 
secure, Karar xe. co-operation, use éwapkeiv. 


gain a point, diaxpdooerBas. 


CLVL 


Rinaldo deg? Albizi—his answer to Pope Eugenius IV., when 
acting as mediator between him and Cosmo de’ Medici’s faction. 


The small confidence they had in me, who ought to have be- 
lieved me, and the great confidence I had in you, has been the 
ruin of me and my party. But I hold myself more culpable 
than any body, for believing that you, who had been driven out 
of your own country, could keep me in mine. Of the vicissi- 
tudes and uncertainty of fortune, I have had experience enough. 
I have never presumed in its prosperity, and adversity shall 
never deject me ; knowing that when she pleases, she can tack 
about and indulge me: if she continues her severity, and never 
smiles upon me more, I shall not much value it, esteeming no 
great happiness to live in a city where the laws are of less 
authority than the passions of particular men. For might I have 
my choice, that should be my country where I may securely 
enjoy my fortune and friends ; not that where the first is easily 
sequestered, and the latter, to preserve their own estates, will for- 
sake me in my greatest necessity. To wise and good men ’tis 
always less ungrateful to hear at a distance, than to be a 
spectator of the miseries of his country ; and more honourable 
they think to be an honest rebel than a servile citizen. 


make ‘I blame’ the verb of first tack about (avoid the metaphor). 


sentence. indulge, use xaplCouas. 
vicissitudes (concrete), use dordOun- passions (concrete : verb). 
TOS. sequester, ‘remove,’ ‘take away.’ 


deject, tise &bup- 
CLVIL 


But, my Lords, attend to this: the present trial relates to the 
death of Clodius ; form now in your minds (for our thoughts 
are free, and represent what they please, just in the same manner 
as we perceive what we see), form, I say, in your minds the 
picture of what I shall now describe. Suppose I could persuade 
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you to acquit Milo, on condition that Clodius should revive. 
Why do your countenances betray those marks of fear? How 
would he affect you when living, if the bare imagination of him, 
though he is dead, so powerfully strikes you? What! if Pompey 
himself, a man possessed of that merit and fortune which enable 
him to affect what no one besides can; if he, I say, had it in his 
power, either to appoint Clodius’ death to be inquired into, or to 
raise him from the dead, which do you think he would choose? 
Though from a principle of friendship, he might be inclined to 
raise him from the dead, yet a regard to his country would 
prevent him. You therefore sit as the avengers of that man’s 
death, whom you would not recall to life if you were able ; and 
inquiry is made into his death by a law which would not have 
passed if it could have brought him to life.—Cicero. 

our thoughts, 5 Oupds. affect, éxixetpety. 

form picture, évvoe. raise, dvarrijoa ek vexpar. 
imagination, use évOupeio ba. pass, GécOu. 

strikes you, éxxAhoow. 


CLVIITI. 


You saw there was the greatest reason to dread a revolution in 
the State from the pretorship of Clodius, unless the man who 
had both courage and power to control him were chosen consul. 
When all the Roman people were convinced that Milo was the 
man, what citizen could have hesitated a moment about giving 
him his vote, when by that vote he at once relieved his own 
fears, and delivered the Republic from the utmost danger? But 
now Clodius is taken off, it requires extraordinary efforts in Milo 
to support his dignity. ‘ That singular honour by which he was 
distinguished, and which daily increased by his repressing the 
outrages of the Clodian faction, vanished with the death of 
Clodius. You have gained this advantage, that there is now no 
citizen you have to fear, while Milo has lost a fine field for dis- 
playing his valour, the interest that supported his election, and 
a perpetual source of glory. Accordingly, Milo’s election to the 
Consulate, which could never have been hurt while Clodius was 
living, begins now upon his death to be disputed. Milo, there- 
fore, is so far from receiving any benefit from Clodius’s death, 
that he is really a sufferer by it.—Cuicero. 


pretorship, use tpxe. singular honour, eto. Cf. § 106. 
consul, Sraros. Jreld (sense). 
hesitate, say om by ebOts. —. interest, ‘ friends.’ 
support his dignity, ‘to seem as election. § 106. 
great as before.’ so far. § 190. 
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CLIX. 


Observe now, Catiline ; mark the silence and composure of the 
assembly, Does a single senator remonstrate, or so much as 
offer to speak? Is it needful they should’ confirm by their 
voice what they so expressly declare by their silence? But 
had I addressed myself in this manner to that excellent youth 
Publius Sextus, or to the brave Marcus Marcellus, the 
senate would ere now have risen up against me and laid 
violent hands upon their consul in this very temple ; 
and justly too. But with regard to you, Catiline, their silence 
declares their approbation, their acquiescence amounts to a decree, 
and by saying nothing they proclaim their consent. Nor is this 
true of the senators alone, whose authority you affect to prize, 
while you make no account of their lives, but of these brave and 
worthy Roman knighis, and other illustrious citizens, who guard 
the avenues of the senate ; whose numbers you might have seen, 
whose sentiments you might have known, whose voices a little 
while ago you might have heard, and whose swords and hands I 
have for some time with difficulty restrained from your 
person ; yet all these will I willingly engage to attend you to the 
very gates, if you but consent to leave this city, which you have 
so long devoted to destruction.— Cicero. 


expressly, Siapphdny. avenue, codos. 

silence, acquiescence, etc. (concrete). engage, éyyvapas. 

decree, Whoppa. attend, xponéunrey. - 

make no account, dArywpeiy. devoted, éxiBovAety (d.). 
CLX. 


To this most-sacred voice of my country, and to all those who 
blame me after the same manner, I shall make this short reply; 
that if I had thought it the most advisable to put Catiline to 
death, I would not have allowed that gladiator the use of one 
moment’s life. For, if, in former days our greatest men, and 
most illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have done honour 
to their memories by the destruction of Saturninus, the Gracchi, 
Flaccus, and many others, there is no ground to fear that by 
killing this parricide any envy would lie upon me with posterity. 
Yet, if the greatest was sure to befall me, it was always my 
persuasion, that envy acquired by virtue was really glory, not 
envy. But there are some of this very order, who do not either sce 
(ive. a@.P.] P 
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the dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble what they see; 
who, by the softness of their votes, cherish Catiline’s hopes, and 
add strength to the conspiracy by not believing it; whose 
authority influences many, not only of the wicked but the weak; 
who, if I had punished this man as he deserved, would not have 
failed to charge me with acting cruelly and tyrannically.— Cicero. 


gladiator, roy Blaov tyipa. envy. § 106. 

sully, say ‘ shame.’ order, say BovAeurhs. 

parricide, psaidpovos. softness, ‘ timidity.’ 
CLXL 


But some there are, Romans, who assert that I have driven 
Catiline into banishment. And indeed, could words compass it, 
I would not scruple to drive them into exile too. Catiline, to 
be sure, was so very timorous and modest, that he could not 
stand the words of the consul; but being ordered into banish- 
ment, immediately acquiesced and obeyed. Yesterday, when I 
ran so great a hazard of being murdered in my own -house, I 
assembled the Senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, and laid 
the whole affair before the conscript fathers. When Catiline 
came thither, did so much as one senator accost or salute him? 
In fine, did they regard him only as a desperate citizen, and not 
rather ag an outrageous enemy? Nay, the consular senators quitted 
that part of the house where he sat, and left the whole bench 
clear to him. Here I, that violent consul, who by a single word 
drive citizens into banishment, demanded of Catiline, whether he 
had not been at the nocturnal meeting in the house of Marcus 
Lecca. And when he, the most audacious of men, struck dumb 
by self-conviction, returned no answer, I laid open the whole to 
the senate ; acquainting them with the transactions of that night; 
where he had been, what was reserved for the next, and how he 
had settled the whole plan of the war.—Cicero. 


compass, Sianpdtac Out. consular, of braretoarres. 
modest, a:dvios. bench, pa. house, BovAeurhpioy. 
conscript fathers, ‘senate’ Bovrev- sel f-conviction, say ‘silent owing to 
ral, what he was conscious of, 
outrageous, ‘accursed.’ using ovvoda. 
CLXII. 


Dark and terrible, beyond any scason within my remembrance 
of political affairs. was the day of their flight. Far darker, and 
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far more terrible, will be the day of their return. They will 
return in opposition to the whole British nation, united as it was 
never before united on any internal question ; united as firmly as 
when the Armada was sailing up the channel ; united as firmly 
as when Bonaparte pitched his camp on the cliffs of Boulogne. 
They will return pledged to defend evils which the people are 
resolved to destroy. ‘They will return to a situation in which 
they can stand only by crushing and trampling down public 
opinion, and from which, if they fall, they may, in their fall, drag 
down with them the whole frame of society. Against such evils, 
should such evils appear to threaten the country, it will be our 
privilege and our duty to warn our gracious and beloved Sovereign. 
It will be our privilege and our duty to convey the wishes of a 
loyal people to the throne of a patriot king. Whatever prejudice 
or weakness may do elsewhere to ruin the empire, here, I trust, 
will not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and the energy that 
may save it.—Macaulay. 


dark, not literal. § 181. frame of socisty, xaoa h worsTela, 
united, dnoppovéw. drag down, do it simpler. 
internal,.‘ domestic.’ privilege and duty, don’t repeat. 
Armada... channel (interpret). prejudice, of dvédnrot. 

public opinion, sense. weakness, of padAce. 


(2.) PLATONIC. 


CLXITI. 


The historian also must have some military knowledge ; he 
must be versed in arms, machines, and in the order of war; not 
one who has sat at home all his days and takes everything on 
trust. But, above all, let his mind be entirely at liberty ; let 
him fear nobody and hope nothing, lest he act like a corrupt 
judge, who acquits or condemns with a view to his own interest; 
he must dread no great man nor even a whole nation; since he 
must think that none but fools will ever attribute the ill success 
of ‘affairs to him who merely relates them. If they were con- 
quered in a sea-fight, it is not the historian who sunk their 
ships ; if they fled, he did not give them chase. If it were pos- 
sible for him, by relating facts contrary to those which happened 
indeed, to set all right, it would have been a mighty easy matter 
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for Thucydides to have overturned the fortifications of Epipole 
with a dash of his pen, and to have sunk all Hermocrates’ vessels ; 
he might have made his countrymen sail all round Sicily and so 
conquer all Italy, just as Alcibiades designed it, but he can 
never persuade the fates to change what is past long since. It 
is his business to tell things as they really were. 


versed, emorrhpoy. mighty easy. § 152. 

order, rats. dash of hts pen, rh ypapld: pdvoy 
takes on trust, ‘trusts others.’ xpnodpevos. 

with a view to... interest, npds 


1d dautg coupédpoy. 


CLXIV. 


But I, as soon as Alcibiades was gone, for I was ashamed to 
speak before, turning to Socrates said to him, all but weeping : 
‘O Socrates, what cruel words are these which you have 
spoken? Are you not ashamed to talk thus contemptuously to 
one like me, even though he be younger and less cunning in 
argument than yourself? Knowing as you do how, when I 
might have grown rich in my native city of R}.odes, and marrying 
there, as my father purposed, a wealthy merchant’s heiress, so 
have passed my life delicately, receiving the profits of many 
ships and warehouses, I yet preferred truth beyond riches, and 
leaving my father’s house came to Athens in search of wisdom, 
dissipating my patrimony upon one sophist after another, lis- 
tening greedily to Hippias and Polus and Gorgias and Protagoras, 
and last of all to you, hard-hearted man that you are. For from 
my youth I loved and longed after nothing so much as truth, 
whatsoever it may be; thinking nothing so noble as to know 
that which is right, and, knowing it, to do it.’—Kingsley’s 
Phaeton. 


when I might. § 164. beyond, ‘instead of.’ 

heiress, éxlxAnpos. dissipate, dvarlone. 

warehouses, épyaorhpior. patrimony, rd tatp¢a. 
CLXY. 


Besides these several advantages which rise from hope, there 
is another, which is none of the least, and that is, its great 
efficacy in preserving us from setting too high a value on present 
enjoyments. The saying of Czesar is very well known. When 
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he had given away all his estate in gratuities amongst his friends, 
one of them asked what he had left for himself; to which that 
great man replied, Hope. His natural magnanimity hindered 
him from prizing what he was certainly possessed of, and turned 
all his thoughts upon something more valuable than he had in 
view. I question not but every reader will draw a moral from 
this story, and apply it to himself without my direction. The 
old story of Pandora’s box (which many of the learned believe 
was formed among the heathens upon the tradition of the fall of 
man) shows us how deplorable a state they thought the present 
life without hope. To set forth the utmost condition of misery, 
they tell us that forefather, according to the pagan theology, 
had a great vessel presented him by Pandora. Upon his lifting 
up the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out all the calamities 
and distempers incident to men, from which, till that time, they 
had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been inclosed in 
the cup with so much bad company, instead of flying off with 
the rest, stuck so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down 
upon her.—Addison. 


gratuities, Swpeal. fall (sense). 


magnanimity, use peyardbupos. pagan theology, ‘the priests of old.’ 
draw a moral .. apply (sense: use lifting lid, ‘ opening. 
padecy). iid, ordua. 
CLXVI. 


“ Look, I am ready!” said the emperor ; “ doesn’t it fit well ?’ 
and then he turned once more to the looking-glass, as if he were 
carefully examining his new costume. The chamberlains who 
were to bear his train pretended to lift up something from the 
- floor, and walked just as if they were holding a train in the air, 
they dared not let it appear that they could see nothing. So the 
emperor walked in procession under the splendid canopy, and all 
the crowd, in the street and at the windows, exclaimed, “ Look, 
how incomparably beautiful the emperor’s new clothes are! What 
a train he has! and how extremely well they fit.” Noone would 
allow it for a moment that he could see nothing at all, for then 
he must either be considered stupid or unfit for his office. None 
of the emperor’s clothes had been such a success as these. ‘“ But 
he has nothing on!” cried a little child at last. ‘Just listen to 
this little innocent,” said its father, and one whispered to another 
what the child had said. ‘But he has nothing on!” shouted 
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all the people at last. That struck the emperor, for it appeared 
to him that they were right; but he thought to himself, “ I must 
co through with the procession now.” And the chamberlains 
walked more stiffly than ever, and held up the train which was 
not there at all.— Hans Andersen. 


fit, appdrres. canopy, oréyacpa. 

looking-glass, tvowrrpop. innocent, vfymios. 

chamberlain, Oepdxwy. whisper, dretroy. 

train, obppya. stiff’, ceuvds. 
CLXVIL 


Sancho took it, and giving it to the other man, ‘“‘ There,” 
said he, “go your ways, and Heaven be with you, for now you 
are paid.” ‘ How so, my lord?” cried the old man; “do you 
judge this cane to be worth ten gold crowns?” “Certainly,” 
said the Governor, “or else I am the greatest dunce in the world. 
And now you shall see whether I have not a headpiece fit to 
govern a whole kingdom upon a shift.” This said, he ordered 
the cane to be broken in open court, which was no sooner done, 
than out dropped the ten crowns. All the spectators were 
amazed, and began to look on their Governor as a second Solomon. 
They asked him how he could conjecture that the ten crowns 
were in the cane? He told them that having observed how the 
ilefendant gave it to the plaintiff to hold while he took his oath, 
and then swore that he had truly returned him the money into 
his own hands, after which he took his cane again from the 
plaintiff: this considered, it came into his head that the money 
was lodged within the reed. From whence may be learned, that 
though sometimes those that govern are destitute of sense, yet it 
often pleases God to direct them in their judgment. 


cane, KdAapos. upon a shift, use de. 
crown, Sapexds. Solomon, %drcp. 
CLXVIIL 


One of the strongest incitements to excel in such arts and 
accomplishments as are in the highest esteem among men, is the 
natural passion for glory which the mind of man has; which, 
though it may be faulty in the excess of it, ought by no means 
to be discouraged. The men whose characters have shone 
brightest amoag the ancient Romans appear to have been 
strongly animated by this passion. Cicero, whose learning and 
services to his country are so well known, was inflamed by it to 
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an extravagant degree, and warmly presses Lucceius, who was 
composing a history of those times, to be very particular and 
zealous in relating the story of his consulship; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoying in his 
lifetime some part of the honour which he foresaw would be 
paid to his memory. This was the ambition of a great mind: 
out he is faulty in the degree of it, and cannot refrain from 
soliciting the historian upon this occasion to neglect the strict 
laws of history, and in praising him, even to exceed the strict 
bounds of truth. The younger Pliny appears to have had the 
same passion for fame, but accompanied with greater chasteness 
and modesty.—Addison. 


accomplishment, émorhpn. composing history, ovyypdpew ra 
excess, bwepBoAy. vére. 
extravagant. § 152, zealous, owovdd(w. 


chasteness, cwppootyn. 


CLXIX. 


It was never doubted but a war upon pirates may be 
lawfully made by any nation though not infested or violated by 
them. Is it because they have not certas sedes or lares? In 
the piratical war, which was achieved by Pompey y°® Great, and 
was his truest and greatest glory, the pirates had some cities, 
sundry ports, and a great part of the province of Cilicia; and 
the pirates now being have a receptacle and mansion in Algiers. 
Beasts are not the less savage because they have dens. Is it 
because the danger hovers like a cloud, that a man cannot tell 
where it will fall; and so it is every man’s case? The reason is 
good, but it is not all, nor that which is most alleged: for the 
true received reason is that pirates are communes humani generis 
hostes, whom all nations are to prosecute, not so much on the 
right of their own fears as upon the band of human society. 
For as there are formal and written leagues, respective to certain 
enemies ; so is there a natural and tacit confederation amongst 
all men against the common enemy of human society. So as 
there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war, there 
needs no request from the nation grieved ; but all these formalities 
the laws of nature supplies in the case of pirates.—Bacon. 


pirate, Anorhs. den, ideds. 
infest, say ‘dwell among.’ formal, vépy. 
port, éumdprov. natural, pices. 


mansion, Spa. confederation, tvywpocta. 
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Phil. Since then we do not agree, let us sce how we may 
best discuss this. You say that the rule is for the benefit of the 
ruler, eh ? 

Ar. Certainly. 

Phil. Even if the ruler is bad ? 

Ar. Yes. 

Phil. And even then the ruled would do right to obey ? 

Ar. Yes, for his power is divine. 

Phil. Then the many would be injured for the sake of the 
one bad man, while he alone would be profited, and that too 
with the gods for his friends? 

Ar. Certainly, his power being given him by the gods. 

Phil, But look at it in this light. Can the gods, being good, 
desire that the one bad man should injure the many, whether 
good or bad, and do it with impunity? 

Ar. No, for if he has sinned, he will be punished, whatever 
his offence. 

Phil. Yet if the gods forbid resistance, they must desire the 
many to be injured ? 

Ar. Perhaps. 

Phil. Then the gods, being good, desire evil to the geod—for 
some of the many are good—and that is absurd ? 

Ar. It seems so. 


for the benefit of, Edppopos. impunity, use xalpew. 
and that too, xal tavra. for questions, see § 184. 
CLXXI. 


Menippus the philosopher was a second time taken up into 
heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment he lifted up a 
trap door that was placed by his footstool. At its rising, there 
issued through it such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were 
the prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confusion of voices, which was so great that nothing 
less than the ear of Jove could distinguish them, heard the words 
riches, honour, and long life repeated in several different tones 
and languages. When the first hubbub of sounds was over, the 
trap door being left open, the voices came up more separate and 
distinct. The first prayer was a very odd one; it came from 
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Athens, and desired Jupiter to increase the wisdom and the 
beard of his humble supplicant. Menippus knew it by the 
voice to be the prayer of his friend Lycander the philosopher. 


trap door, Bupls. hubbub, OdpuBos. 
footstool, Opiivus. separate, xwpts, Svaxexpiévos. 
tone, pur. 

CLXXII. 


This was succeeded by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, and returned 
it home again full of riches, he would make him an offering of a 
silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing; and bending 
down his ear more attentively than ordinary, heard a voice com- 
plaining to him of the cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and 
begging him to breed compassion in her heart. “This,” says 
Jupiter, “is a very honest fellow ; I have received a great deal 
of incense from him; I will not be so cruel to him as to hear 
his prayers.” He was then interrupted with a whole volley of 
vows, which were made for the health of a tyrannical prince by 
his subjects, who prayed for him in his presence, Menippus 
was surprised, after having listened to prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and devotion, to hear low whispers from the 
same assembly, expostulating with Jove for suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his thunder could lie idle? 
Jupiter was so offended with these prevaricating rascals that he 
took down the first vows and puffed away the last.— Addison. 


lade, yeul(o. ardour, use Arwaphs, yAsocxpds. 

thanked for nothing, change phrase. whisper, ybuplopara. 

incense, Ouuiduara, prevaricate, WebderOas. 

volley, leave the metaphor. puff away, dxopurdw. 
CLXXITIL 


Not that I tax or blame the morigeration or application of 
learned men to men in fortune. For the answer was good that 
Diogenes made to one that asked him in mockery, “ How it came 
to pass that philosophers were the followers of rich men, not 
rich men of philosophers?” He answered soberly and yet sharply, 
“ Because the one sort knew what they had need of, the other 
did not.” And of the like nature was the answer which 
Autippus made, when, having a petition to Dionysius, and no 
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ear given to him, he fell down at his feet ; whereupon Dionysius 
staid, and gave him the hearing, and granted it; and afterward 
some person, tender on the behalf of philosophy, reproved 
Antippus that he would offer the profession of philosophy such 


an indignity as for a private suit to fall at a tyrant’s feet.— 
Bacon. 


morigeration, use Garmebes. ear given, ruyxdvew Adbyou. 
mockery, oxewrew or éyyeAGp. tender, cmovdd (oo. 
CLXXIV. 


Phil. You acknowledge then that you cannot conccive how 
any one sensible thing should exist otherwise than in a mind ? 

Hyl. I de. 

Phil. And yet you will earnestly contend for the truth of 
that which you cannot so much as conceive ? 

Hyl. I profess I know not what to think, but still there are 
some scruples remain with me. Is it not certain I see things 
-ata distance? Do we not perceive the stars and moon, for 
example, to be a great way off? Is not this, I say, manifest to 
the senses ? 


Phil. And have they not all the same appearance of being 
distant ? 

Hyl. They have. 

Phil. But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in a 
dream to be without the mind ? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible 
objects are without the mind, from their appearance or manner 
wherein they are perceived ? 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. — Berkeley. 
sensible, aic@nrds. scruples, use éumoddéy. 


Ido. For these replies see § 183. is tt not. °§ 184. 
conceive, bwoAaBev. 


CLXXV. 


Solon. T.et me put to you a few questions near to the point ; 
you will answer them. I am confident, easily and affably. Have 
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you not, Pisistratus, felt yourself the happier, when in the 
ae of your heart you have made a large offering to the 
gods ¢ : 
Pis. Solon, I am not impious. I have made many such 
offerings to them, and have always been the happier. 

Solon. Did they need your sacrifice ? 

Pis. They need nothing from us mortals, but I was happy 
in the performance of what I have been taught is my duty. 

Solon. Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, my friend. 
The gods did not indeed want your sacrifice. They who gave 
you everything can want nothing. The Athenians do want a 
sacrifice from you; they have an urgent necessity for something 
—the necessity of that very thing which you have taken from 
them, and which it can cost you nothing to replace. You have 
always been happier, you confess, in giving to the gods what 
you could have yourself used in your own house; believe me, 
you will not be less so in giving back to your fellow-citizens 
what you have taken out of theirs, and what you very well 
know they will seize when they can, together with your pro- 
_ perty and your life. 


near to point, xpbs Adyow. what you could have used. § 164. 
affably, ebupoonydpws. 
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PRONOUNS, Ete. 


These are given in the grammars, but experience leaus 
me to think that a short list, clearly showing their mean- 
ings and usages, will prevent mistakes. 


(1).— ARTICLE, 0, #, 7d, ‘ the.’ 

Use: used with substantives, as 6 dyabos anip: 

adjectives, aS ot dyafoi, ‘good men;’ ra 
&dixa, ‘injustice,’ § 101. 

participles, a8 rd cvpdpépor, ‘ expediency,’ 
§ 101. 

adverbs, as of mdda, ‘our forefathers; 
Ta évredOev, ‘subsequent events.’ 

infinitive clauses, a8 TO ue TatTa sorely, 
‘the fact of my doing this.’ § 39. 

preposition clauses, a8 of éx THs TdAEws, 
‘the people from the city.’ 


Or other words 
in place: of 
substantives. 


Order: If the adjective is epithet, the article must come 
before it: : 


‘The good man’ is 6 dyads avip, or 6 anjp 6 ayadds. 
If the adjective is predicate, it has no article; but only 
the subject has one: 


‘The man is good’ = dyads 6 avip, or 6 duip ayadds. 
So with the tertiary predicate : 


‘Great was the suspicion you raised in me’ = zoAAqp 
Thy bmowpiay éuol mdpecyes. 
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Words like pcos, dxpos (adj. of position), are used pre- 
dicatively, thus: 
‘Through the midst of the city’ = 81a péons ris 
TOAEwS. 
‘On the top of the hill’ = én’ dxpw r@ dpet. 


(2).—Pronouns [for personal pronouns, I, thou, we, etc, 
see grammar. | 


‘This; obdros, 63¢ [if used with substantives, the subst. 
must have the article, as otros 6 dvnp, or 6 avnp 
ovros, ‘this man’ (not 6 otros, ever). 68 used for 
‘the following,’ as éaefe rdde, ‘he spoke as follows.’ 
Otherwise its use is confined to dialogue, plays, 
and speeches in the first person ]. 


‘ That, éxeivos [with subst. always requiring the article]. 


‘Other, dAdos, Erepos [ot GAAo, ‘the rest; so ob Erepor. 
6 Erepos = ‘the other,’ of two]. 
‘ Himself, aires [in the nom. adrds always means ‘ self.’ 

Also when used with another pronoun or subst., 
aS muets avtol, ‘we ourselves ;’ avrot ovrot, ‘ these 
men themselves ;’ avréy roy Bacwréa, ‘the king 
himself.’ 

Also when it is emphatic in position, as adrép 
alrovvrwy andor, ‘I went away at the request of 
the men themselves.’ 

Otherwise, in oblique cases, airot, aire, etc., 
mean simply ‘him’ (her, it) ]. 

[reflexive], éavrod, and occasionally od; in plural 
odets and éavrav. 

Examples: 
‘He killed himself.’ 
améxrewev Eaurov. 
‘The Athenians said it was no business of theirs.’ 
ot ’AOnvaior ovdév odiow Epacay TposynKew, 
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‘ He’ [she, tt}, (1) éxetvos (if emphatic). 
(2) omitted (if nom. and unemphatic). 
(3) 6 pev, 6 wey odv, 6 5¢ (at the beginning 
of sentences). 
(4) In oblique cases, use airoi, etc. 
‘The same, 6 avros. 
‘Such, rowbdros, rowsde [rodsde used like dd. refe 
towade, ‘he spoke as follows ;’ éunxavaro rodvde Te, 
‘he had recourse to the following device’ ]. 


‘So great, ‘so many, rocotros, roodsde [ roadsde = ‘80 great 
as this, and so used (like rotdsde) when you are 
going to enumerate, or when you are speaking (and 
pointing, if I may use the phrase) ]. 


‘So old, ‘so big, rnAtxodros and rydikdsde [with the same 
limitation of use]. 


Any, some,’ tts. 


[res always used with el, for ‘if there is any one.’] 
If there is a stress on some, use éorw Gs. 


Thus: 


‘They sent... , as some of the cities offered.’ 
éxeupav, Ect Sv ToAewy enrayyeAAopévev.— LT HUC. 6. 88. 


Any whatever; dstisody [eg., ‘I would suffer anything,’ 
mdaoxoyuu av stiody. ‘I will not do it, not even if 
anything happens’ (t.¢., in no case), ovd’ édy driody 
yévnrat Spdcw |. 

Who’ (Interrog.), rfs. (Indirect), 8sris, or often ris. 
(Relative), ds, or dstis. [Ostts used especially in 
relative sentences assigning reasons, a8: 

‘We are badly treated in being forced to serve.’ 
dea mdéoxopen olives dvdyKn oTparevdpeda. | 
' Which’ (of two)? wérepos (Indirect), éaérepos. 
[So adécos, Snocos, duos, Interrog., Indirect, and 
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Rel. = ‘how great.’ soios, dzoios, ofos, Interrog., 
Indirect, and Rel. = ‘of what sort.’ zyAlkos, 
émnAikos, 7Alkos, Interrog., Indirect, and Rel. = ‘how 
old,’ or ‘ how big.’ 

In direct questions, the first used. 

In indirect questions, the second (or first) used. 

In relative clauses, the third (or second) used. 

In exclamations, the third used. ] 


‘ Hach, €xaoros [of any number], was tts. 
éxdrepos [of two |. 
‘Some... others, ot pev ... of dé. 
GANou. . . GAAOL. | 
[Notice the idiom: ‘some do one thing, some 
another, GAAot GAAa Speer; ‘some fled one way, 
some another, dAdo &AAN Epvyovr. | 


‘ None, nobody, ovdels (obris, rarely). [jndels if necessary, 
see § 115, sqq. ]. 
[If very emphatic ‘no single one, divide the words, 
ovde els, chiefly in rhetoric. ] 
‘ Neither, ovdérepos [nd- if necessary |. 
[Notice this idiom: with some prepositions it is 
common to divide the words, putting the pre- 
position between, as : 
‘They said they sided with neither party.’ 
ovdé pe’ Erépwr Ehacar etvat. 
‘He denied that he agreed with him on either ground.’ 
npvetro pnde Kad’ Erepa relOecOat arg. | 
‘All, ‘every, was, Gnas, ovpnas, Twas Tts. 
[With or without the article: as mdvres dvOpwzo1, 
‘all persons ;’ wavres of dvdpes, ‘all the men ;’ zaca 
mods, ‘every city ;) maca  méALs, Or 7) Taca TOALs, 
‘the whole city ’]. 
‘ Luch other; ddAnAwv [not wanted in nom. }. 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS AND PARTICLES. 


It seems desirable to give a list both of conjunctions 
and of particles. In different grammars these two words 
are used differently, and therefore it is best to draw, at 
once, this clear and fundamental distinction between the 
two, as used in this book, that: 

Conjunctions make a clause dependent, not principal ; 

Parivcles have no influence at all over the grammatical 
character of the clause. 


Thus: 


When, since, lest, provided that... are conjunctions, 
At least, yet, but, nay rather ... are particles. 


CoNJUNCTIONS. 


It is not difficult to learn the ordinary uses of the 
conjunctions: a great many of them correspond closely 
to the uses of similar conjunctions in English ; and where 
the usage differs, it depends on clear principles which can 
be readily apprehended. 

A good deal of the necessary information on this head 
has been already given in the ‘Notes on Constructions’ 
above. But since it is so imperatively necessary, in the 
simplest form of composition, that the conjunctions should 
be understood completely, Ie have thought it better to give 
here an alphabetical list of them, with references to the 
‘Notes on Constructions, and any additional explanations 
and illustrations that seemed to be required. 

In this way, it is hoped, the learner, who is doubtful 
about any point connected with the use of conjunctions, 
will be able to find what he wants at once, without having to 
hunt through several pages. 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


After that [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], eet, éaetdy (indic.). 

Although [Concessive, § 94], xaimep (partic.), xdv (subj.). 

As [Causal, § 92, § 93], eel, eed}, @s (indic.). 

,» [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], dre, év ¢, ds (indic.). 

» [Comparative], as, poner: 

As Jar as [Limitative], doa ye xara (acc.) évexa (gen. ), 
ws éx (gen.). 


6.g.: 
‘ As far as concerns this war.’ 


dca ye xara tov méAeuov Tévde.—THUC. 4. 48. 


‘ As far as concerns me.’ 
€uod ye Evexa.— DEM. 


‘ As far as possible under the circumstancss.’ 
ws éx Trav trapxdvrev.—T HUE. 1. 8. 


‘As far as you can with your present means,’ 
a , 
@s €x TOY TapovTwr. 


As—as possible . . . os (with superlatives, sometimes 
dvvapar) 
‘As fast as possible.’ 
@S TaxtoTa, OF ds ed¥varo TdxLOTA. 


(The verb may be indefinite, naturally.) 


As soon as [Temporal, § 71], éet, ds, etc. (indic.). 

As soon as ever [Temporal, § 71], éred rdxtora, or ered} 
Taxtora (ind.). 

As though [Comparative], as or damep (partic.). 

Because [ Causal, § 92], didre, rel, Fre, ererdy, ds (indic.). 

(SIDG@. G.P.) Q 
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Before that [Temporal, § 76], mpérepov—nolv, mply (indic., 
inf., opt.). 

Except [ properly a preposition in English, only it may 
be employed with ‘that,’ and so is often used where 
in Greek a limitative conjunction is employed, and 
thus classed here with conjunctions], doa py, Ste pi. 


‘They must guard the island, except that they must not 
disembark.’ 


guddocew det Thy vicov, doa wy atoBalvovras . . .—THUC. 
4, 16. 


‘There was no spring, except one.’ 
ob HV Kpnvn Ort wh pla.—THUC. 4. 26. 


[Here it is practically a preposition = wAjpv pas. ] 


If { Conditional, § 14], 2 (ind., opt.); éav (subj.). 
In hope that, often ef ws, édv Tws. 


‘They stopped the battle, in hopes that they might be 
cowed.’ 


éTavoay TH pany, et mas emxdracbeley TH yuoun.—THUC. 
4. 37. 


In order that [Final, § 2-§ 9], tva, as, Ozws (subj., opt.) : with 
os and Omws, dv may be added in primary time. 


Lest [after ‘fearing’] yw (6rws yi) (subj. and opt. and 
sometimes ind.), § 192. 


Lest [= in order that not]. tva pi, dtws wh, Os py, and 
more rarely yy. (Subj. and opt., and sometimes ind.) 
[After verbs of ‘precaution, § 8] (fut. indic.), drws 
py and Onas.. 


Notuithstanding that [see although]. 
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There is, however, one neat Greek usage, ody dr, for 
‘notwithstanding that ;’ as in this instance: 


ovK otal oe BovAecbat Kadeiv, ovx Ort ovTws EtnEes.— 
Gora. § 450, E. 

‘I don’t suppose you mean to call it so, notwithstanding that 
you said so.’ 


On condition that [Consec., § 62], é¢’ 6 or é¢’ gre (inf. and 
fut. ind.). Also, § 56, dore. 


Provided that [see ‘if’], or it may be done with dca pi 
sometimes [see ‘ except’ ]. 


Since [= ‘because,’ Causal, § 91-§ 93], (see because). 
[= ‘From the time that,’ Temporal, § 73.] é& oi, 
Ss (indic,). | 

So far from [Misc. Idioms, § 188, § 189], ody daws, pi 
OTrws, pi) Ort. 


So that [Consec., § 49-§ 55], dove (indic. and infin.). 


That. (1) After saying verbs [§ 23], as, dr. (opt. and 
indic.). [Oratio Oblig., § 23.] Or, ace. 
and inf. 

(2) After ‘so, ‘so many,’ ‘such,’ ete. dore (ind. 
and imp.). [Consec., § 50. ] 

(3) After words of Precaution [§ 8, § 9], das 
(with fut. indic.). 

(4) After verbs of Fearing [§ 2-§ 9 and § 192], 
wy (Ons py), (subj., opt., ind.). 

(5) After verbs of Perception [§ 26], (participle 
and acc.). 

(6) After verbs of Swearing, or strong assertion, 
7 pny (with acc., inf.). 

(7) After verbs of Asking [§ 45], inf. or acc. inf. 


Until [Temporal, § 86], &ws, wéxpr, wexpt od, Esre (subj., 
opt., ind.). 
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When [Temporal, § 66, sqq.], as, Gre, émet, eéxetdy (subj., 
ept., ind.), (also compounded with dv, see ‘whenever ’). 

Whenever [Indefinite, § 20), drav, ér}v, éwetdav with subj., 
or without dy and opt. 

Whereas in Greek is usually rendered by another principal 


clause, the two being mutually connected by pev... 
bé. 


Thus: 


‘It is a shame that I should have endured the labour 
whereas you will not even endure the recital.’ 


alcxpov ei éy® pev rovs mévous, tyeis 38 unde Tos Adyous 
dvéferbe. 
Whether [after asking verbs, § 42], ¢?, efre (ind., opt.). 
Whilst [Temporal, § 74], év , év dow, éws, wéxpt 


PARTICLES. 


The things to notice about particles are: 


(1) It requires a long careful study of Greek to use them 
instinctively right: each year of reading makes one more 
and more familiar with them, but to attain perfect 
familiarity requires many years. 

(2) Conversation brings out particles most richly: there- 
fore Plato and the Dramatists are the storehouses. 

(3) It is often misleading to have one English word for 
each Greek one, and rigidly to adhere to it. The freer 
range one has in translation, provided accuracy be studied, 
the more correctly one will use particles in composition. 

(4) When you have got your particle from this list, look 
it out in the dictionary to see how the Greeks used %t. 
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LIST OF PARTICLES. 


Those marked ft cannot come first in the sentence. 

After all, + dpa. 

Also, xai (after an enumeration, or more emphatic), xai 81) 
kal, 

And, xai; ¢ 5€ often (at the beginning of sentence). 

And again, xat pay kai. 

And then, etra 3é. 

And yet, xalro.. 

Anyhow (vesumptive: = ‘however that may be’), ¢ 8 od». 

At least, : 

At any rate, \ T ye T you. 

But, d&ddd. 

But indeed, adda piv. 

Rut still, Saws 58, GAN’ Gps. 

By the bye, xat wjv; sometimes xai 57. 

Come now, dye bn, pépe 87. 

Either... or, 9. . 9. 

Especially, ddAws re kai, 

Even, xal. 

——, not even, ovdé. 

For, t ydp (wat yép and dAdd ydp are found at the 
beginning of sentences, where we should usually 
simply say ‘for’ and ‘ but’). 

However, ¢ wévror. 

Indeed, ¢ pév: with 8€ to follow. 

Much less, un rb ye 84 (or with. elliptical conjunctions, uy 
Sri, ovx Srws, etc., § 188). 

Nay rather, ¢ pev ovr. 

Netthr ... nor, otre . . . ove. 

Nevertheless, xalrot, od pny adAAd. 

No {see Idioms, Miscellaneous, § 183 }. 

Nor, ovse, [unless after otre; sce neither}. 
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Not, od, or py [see negatives, § 115]. 

Not even, ovdé. 

No, nor [emphatic], od yay odd. 

No more (‘no more do I’), ovd¢. 

Not but what, ob nv addd (generally at beginning of new 
sentence). 

Thus : 

‘I will not save you: not but what I will try.’ 

ov adow oe. ov py GAAG TELpdoopal ye. 

Now then, dye 5n. 
Of course, t dn. as elkds. 

(3, from the liveliness of the Greeks, is often used where 
we should use no particle at all: it sometimes corresponds 
to ‘ of course,’ ‘ you see,’ ‘ you know, ‘ then,’ ‘there’; some- 
times to a wink or twinkle of the eye. The only way 
thoroughly to understand 67, is to watch for it in Greek, 
and collate instances. | 
Pray (‘pray why did you —’), + dira, or F 87. 

So, ¢ otv, t rolvev: even dore [see Connection, § 139. | 

Still, Sus. 

Still in spite of all, od piv addd. [see ‘not but what’ ]. 

Then, + odv, ¢ rolvuv, 51a robro, rovyapody. 

Then again, eira 8é. 

There, xat n, (see Well). 

There now, ldov, rotr’ éxetvo. 

Therefore [see then ]. 

Well, xa dy. (‘Do it. Well, I am doing it.’ dpa roidro, 
kat 57) dpa.) 

Well then, &dAd, GdAX’odv. 

Wherefore, 30, or 0 8, dv6’ dv [see then]. 

Why (‘ Why, how do you know ?’), ft yap. 

Yes [see Idioms, § 183]. 

Vet, xalror, Spws. 

You see,t d4[ see ‘of course ’]. 
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LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 


a. accusative; d@. dative; g. genitive. 


About (round), rept, a.; dugl, a. 
» (nearly), adv. uddcora, ds, és. 
” (concerning), awepl, g- 
Above, trép, g. 
According to, xard, @. 
Across, répay, g.; did, g. 
After, nerd, a. 
— (to get), énl, a. 
— interval of, did, g. 
Against, card, g. (charge, speak-,) 
— (opposed to), avri. g. 
—‘ (motion), éxl, a.; xpdés, a. 
— (rest), éxf, d.; wapd, d. 
— will of, Ala, g. 
— (contrary to,e.g.laws,etc.), 
wapd, a 
Along, dvd, a.; ard, a.; mwapd, a. 
Among, éy, d@. 
Around, repl, a.; duel, a. 
As to, wept, g.; ard, a. 
As far as, “éxpt, 7. 
At (place), xard, a.; év, a.f 
— (a post), éxl, d. 


Before, mpd, g. 
— (oaths), xpds, g. 
— (court), wapd, @. 
— (motion), rapd, a. 
Behind, Smodev, g. 
Below : 
Beneath } tnd, g., de 
— (motion), id, a. 
Beside, wapd, d. 


— (the question, etc.), xapd, a. 


' Besides, xpés, d. 


— (not counting), xwpls, g.; 
éxrés, g. 

Between, peratv, g. 
Beyond, xépa, g.; éurds, 9. 

— (power, etc.), dwép, a. 
By (agent), dd, g. 
— (cause), d. simply. 
— (difference), wapd, a. . 
— (in oaths), mpés, 9. 
— itself, ép’ éavrov. 
— means of, did, g. 
— (near), wapd, d. 
— side of, wapd, d. 
— (seize by), g. simply. 
Concerning, wepl, 7. 
During, @. simply. 

— day, ped’ auépay. 
Except, xwpls,g.; éerds, 9.5 wAhy, 9. 


For (benefit of), d. simply. 
— (come, send-) éxf, a. 
— (price), g. only. 
— sake of, xdpw, Evexa, g.; bid, a. 
— (time), a. simply. 
— (considering), és.* 
From, &wéd, ék, g. 
— (after ‘ prevent’), mq, etc. 
— apart-, xwpls, 9. 
— (transferred-,) apd, g. 
— (motives), dd, g. 


In, éy, a. 
— accordance with, card, a. 


* Thus: ‘ Cities numerous for one island.’ 
mdrcs ds év mG vhow xrodAal.—THvo. 6. 20. 
+ In certain namer of towns, a8 "A@hry01, OfByow, an old locative form 


was employed to express aé. 
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Last oy Prepositions—Continued. 

In case of, éxl, 7. 

— comparison with, xpés,a.; wapd,a. 
— consequence of, 3d, a. 

— favour of, xpés, g. 

— hopes of (el, opt. or final conj.) 
— light of, éy uépa, g. 
-— manner of (6s). 

— matter of, wepl, g.; xard, a. 

— place of, dvi, 7. 

— power of, éxf, d. 

— proportion to, «xara, a. 

— respect of, wepl, 7. 

— (space of time) g. only, or évrds,g. 
— spite of, Blg, g. 

— stead of, drrl, g. 

— time of, épf, 9. 

— (turn) dvd (uépos). 

— view of, éxi, d. 

Inside, foe, g.; Erwber, g. 

Into, es, a. 


Of, g. simply. 
Off, dx, g.; awd, g. 
On, éxf, d. [on the left, é¢ apiorepas]. 
— account of, did, a. 
— basis of, xard, a. 
— behalf of, irép, 7. 
— side of, wapd, d.; pds, g. 
— strength of, xard, a. 
— condition of, éxf, d. 
Opposite, évarrloy, 7. 
Out of, éa, 7. 
-- (kindness, etc.), @. simply, 
or ind, g. 


LNSTS. 


Outside, éerds, g. 
Over, bwép, g. 


— against, dyrl, g.; évarrioy, g. 
— extending-, éxl, a. 
Past, wapd, a. 
Round, duel, a.; wepl, a. 
Through, ad, g. 
— (owing to), did, a. 
_— —, (qualities), 


bxd, g. or d. simply. 
To (motion), xpés, a.; els, a.; éxl, a. 
(people), és, a. 
— contrary-, rapd, a. 
— owing-, did, a. 
— up-, néxpi, 9. 
Towards, éxf, g.; xpés, a. 


Under, bwé, ¢., 4. 
— (motion), bd, a. 
Up, dvd, a. 
— to, péxpi, g. 
Upon, éxt, g., d. 
— (this), de (rodrov). 


With, oby, d.; perd, g. 
— (in house, presence of) xapd, a. 
— (instrument), d. simply. 
— (qualities), [adverbs]. 
— reference to 
v¢ t to | aepl, a. 


a view to, éxi. da. 
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SCHEME OF GREEK SUBJUNCTIVE AND 
OPTATIVE. 


[ Where Indic. is used in Primary, it ts spaced for clearness. | 


Nears of Prowary. 
1. Wisn, Commann. 
pdbwpery, ‘let us learn.’ 
wy wdbys, ‘don’t...’ § 124. 


2, Frat (Purpose). § 2, § 8. 

8p Iva pdbys, . . that you 
may... 

(Fear). § 192. 

Sédoixa ph pdOys. 

(Precaution : with Fut.). § 8. 

oxéwes Sxws Eces, ‘see that you 
are.’ 


8. DEexiperative. § 10. 
(Direct), ri pddw; what must 
Dive ft 


(Indirect), ode tw 8,7: pdOw. 


4. ConprrionaL. § 14. 
day udOw, efoouar, ‘if I learn, 
Ishall.. .’ 


5. INDEFINITE. § 20. 
8,re ay pddw, Spdaw, ‘ what- 
ever I learn...’ 


6. Onatio OsriavA. 
(2) Statement: (1) Main clause. 
§ 80. 
Aéyw Sri Eats. ‘I say it is.’ 
(2) Dependent. § 33. 
Aéyw Sri pg & Sbvara:. 
‘I say he does what he can.’ 


(6) Question. § 42. 


epwraé tis dori (or Sstis). 
‘Task whohe . ’ 


REMOTE OB Hisroric. 


pddomer, ‘O that we might . .!’ 
Mh udOor, ‘may he not . .!’ 


paca Iva wdbos, . . that you 
might... 
(Vivid, udOys.) 
Bera uh pdGors, es 
(Vivid, udéps.) 
éoxéwouy Sxws tooiro . . that 
he should be .. . 
(Vivid, o7 a1.) 


ob elxov 8,7: pdOorus. 
(Vivid, udéw.) 


el pdBoyu, eldelny by *. . , 
learned . . should... .’ 
(Vivid, § 18.) 


Sr: pdOoyu, paca *. . , 
learned . . . did.’ 
(Vivid, § 22.) 


Ereyor Sr: ef, 6... said. . 
was’ 
(Vivid, o7:.) 
ZAcyov Bri Bpqgn & Bivairo . 
‘did... could...’ 
(Vivid, 3p¢ . . 3uvarm.) 
ipérey rls, 8stis ely,‘ . . asked 


.. Was... 
(Vivid, orl.) 
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P. = Premaey. 


Hortative : 
Command és os , 
Wish ee ee ee ee 
II, Fovat. 
* ee8 ee 
Fear, fact es es - 
+ contingency “4 és 
*Precaution .. < Ra 
ITI. cee direct. . . 
* indirect ; 
IV. Conprriona. 
1) Fact .. ee 
2 Contingency, | near a4 
” mote 
” past 


V. “INDEFINITE... oe Pe 


VI. Oratro Osrrova. 
(1) Statement, main clause 
93 +P 
® 99 3 
° »» dependent ar 
(2) *Question ea ais es 
Fs Petition oe ee ee 


VII. Consxcurtrve, actual es 
i natural 
‘5 with ofos, 3cos .. 
VIII. Loarative.. ee 


IX. 'TEwrorAt. 
When, since, whilst, after 


*Until . . indefinite 

- definite 35 
*Before, wply, indefinite 

» definite, positive 


9 ” neg. 


X. Cavsan.. as on 
XI. ConceESsIvE. 


Even if oe ee 
xalwep ee ee oe ae 


LISTS. P 
INDEX OF MOODS EMPLOYED N 


H. = Historic. 
Moon. 
. Subjunctive . oe 
faces Subj. ie 
Optative < oe 


rast: P., Opt. H. oe 
Buby P., Opt 


H. 
Fut. Ind. P, hat. Opt. P. 
Subj 


J. 
Subj. P., Opt. H. 


Prot.) Ind., (Apod.), Ind. 
(Prot.) re oie es 


” Subj., ” 


Opt. Opt. 
99 ? ”? 

» ind. ,, Ind. 
Subj. P., Opt. P oe 
Ace. and Inf. 

Acc. and Part. 

Indic ie Opt. H ‘ 
Op t. ee 
Ind. P., Opt. H. 


Inf., or Ace. and Inf. mn 


Verb erica aa is 
Acc. and Inf. os 
Inf, ee e@ 


Inf, or re Inf. ei 


Indic. .. oo 


Subj. P., Opt. H. 


Subj, P., Opt. H. 
Acc. Inf. ee 
Indic. .. as 


Indic. .. as oe 


Participle 5. a 


a 


In those marked * the vivid construction can be employed; it consists simply 
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VARIOUS KINDS OF SENTENCES. 
P. = Prowary. H. = Historio. 


OD. EY SS 


Subj. only neg., and only aor., otherwise use imper. 
§ 124 { If wishing clause oblique, always inf., see § 45. 


§2 .| Conjunctions iva, és, dxus. 
192 a conjunction is wh (or Sxws wh with fut.), hence the negative usod 


192 is ov. 

§ 8 Conjunction 8ws. 
§ 10 
9 10 


§ 14 ph neg. in Prot., ob neg. in Apod. always. 


ee In near, use édy in Prot. 

ar » remote, el ‘5 dy in Apod. 

oe » past , eb » yin Apod. 

§ 20 in P., conjunctions, etc., always compounded with &. 


25 verbs of saying and thinking. 

26 verbs of knowing and feeling. 
30 conjunctions @s or &. 

34 in P. verb must be unchanged, in H. may be. 

; oe } conjunction éore. 


§ 63 exactly same usage as Sore. 


§ 66 { cond; ws, ore, éwel, ereidh, ws, ef ob, €v b, hylxa, 
if indefinite, add &y, neg. uh, and see V. : 
§ 86 eonjmnotions éws and méxyp: and péxp: of, with or without &» 


in P. 
80 only after veg. 


§ 91 Gs, éwel, ewetdh, Sri, Sidr. 


94 see [V., a simple conditional. 


in substituting the Primary Sequence for the Historic after a Historic Verb. 


VOCABULARY. 


N.B.—ALL verba in which the aorist meaning differs from the present (like torn) 
are given in the tense required. Often, too, the aor. inf. is given where the pres. 
would do as well, to familiarize the student with the use of both tenses. The con- 
tracted verbs are sometimes given in the open form, but of course must always be 
contracted when used in Attic Prose. 

For numerals, see the Grammar: for pronouns, conjunctions, particles, and prepo- 
sitions, see the lists at the end of the exercises. Some few, however, of all these are 
given here, especially those which occur early, when the learner will have more words 
to look out, and so will require a little more aid. 

The words given here will often not be available, when the sentence requires turn- 
ing, see 1 96—? 114: but even then they will suggest the stem from which the right 
derivative will be found in the Greek Lexicon. 

In Part IV. so much recasting will be required that it is scarcely possible to make 
the vocabulary complete there. The mere translation of the words would be no use. 
The notes will give hinta on the main difficulties, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
vb. = verb imp. = impersonal 
= adjective v. & = verb active 
adv. = adverb tr. = transitive 
= infinitive comp. = compounds 
sb. = substantive enc. = enclitic 
d. = dative intr. = intransitive 
&. = accusative lit. = literal 
g. = genitive met. = metaphorical 
m. = masculine sqq. = the following sections 
f. = feminine the words enclosed in ey | being 
n, = neuter - synonyms, should be to. 
A abuse (vb.), Aoiopdw, Aosdopoduat 
(sb.), Aowopla 


abandon, xpodl8wp, Aelww, dwo- | acceptable, 73ds 
AAw accidentally ,réxp(often uservyxdvw) 
able (to), Suvards, olds Te accompany [go with] 
ving ability), ppévimos, copss | accomplice, tuvwpnérns 
abominable, B3eAupds accomplish, reAd 
about, to be, néAAw be accomplished, -yeveo@a:, 


—————— 


above, &yw TeAcoOu 
(earlier), xpérepoy accord (of one’s own), éxdy, éxov- 
absence, use ardéy ofws, ée Tov abroudrouv 
absent, to be, &wrerps accordingly, odv, rolyuy, dia TovTo, 
to be (from noms dmrodnuéw de 8, Gore, etc. 
absolutely, drexvas, Td wdpaway account, voul(w 
abstain, aréxopa: accuracy, axplBera 
absurd, -yeAotos accurate, dupiShs, capns 
talk absurdly, Anpo accursed, xardparos, Geois éxOpds 


abundant, &pdovos, wAfpns (future state), of év Taprdpy 
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ncouse, alridopa, eyxardw 

accused, 6 pet-yay 

accuser, 6 didxwr 

accustomed (vb.), e%w0a 

acknowledge, duoAoya 

acquaintance, use adj., yrdpimos; 
or vb., yryvdoxe, yrupilw. 

acquiesce, dvéxoua, fgdiws pépw, 
eda 


acquit, droAtw . 
active [energetic] 
additional, use xAdwy, or xpds (d.), 
or comp. 
address, xpoce:weiy 
adduce kore) » wapéxerOar pdp- 
Tupas, wapruplay 
Scan. évaBdrAroua 
administer [rule] 
admiral, vavapxos 
admiralty, vavapxla 
admire, Bavyd(w, aivdw, exavéw 
admit (a fact), duoroyéw 
(a person), ay elordva 
adopt (a plan, means, etc.), xpfjoau 
adorn, xoopéw 
advance, rpoBairw 
advantage, apércia 
(have the), xpodyew 
(get), dperciobar 
adverse, 8voruxhs 
adversary, ¢x6pés, wodéuwos, évdvrios 
advice, cuuBovah 
take advice, welOoua 
advisable, dpéaimos 
it is advisable, 3¢7 
advise, cupBovrctw, wap 
affair, xpaypa 
the affairs of, ra Tov 
affect (aim at), éplecda 
bbe yeuvéw, éxxAfoow,rapdcow 
pretend), xposro:oduat 
affecting, dayeivds, Avanpds 
afraid [fear] 
afterward, Sarepor, frerra, era 


TavTa 
(not cde ob 814 moAAOD (see 
rep. 
again, whee abbts 
agent, drnpérns 


(to be), xpdoow (trép) 
aggressor (to be), wpérepoy adin- 
Fira 


agitate, xivéw, rapdoow 
ago, long-ago, wdAa 


VOCABULARY, 
a 


{ac—an 


ago, two years, rplroy tros rotro e 
ov, or dv0 H5n ery 
agree (be willing), 6¢rw 
(or come to agreement), duo- 
Aoyéw, TvyXwpely 
(it was agreed) use cupBalvw 
(think with) radrd ppoveiv 
agreeable [pleasant] 
agreement, ciuBacts 
(make an agreement), guyvrl. 
GecOau, TvyXwpely 
(harmony), dudvorg 
aid (vb.), Bondéw 
(sb.), BohOera 
» vorew, wdoyxe 
_ what ails you? cf xdoxers: 
aim (vb.), oroxdfoua, eplecta 
alarm (vb.), PoBéw, exmAtcow 
all, was, das, ocuuras 
all the more, TovolTw UaAAoy 
at all, rdyv 
allow, édw 
it is allowed, Efeons 
almost, udvoy ov, oxeddy 
alone, pdvos 
aloud, peydrn porvg 
already, #3y 
altar, Bwuds 
alter, peblornpn, HeraBdAXrw 
altogether, rdyy 
always, def 
ambassador, xpeaBeurts (plur. xpée- 
Bes 
ambition, g:Aoriule 
ambitious, piAdrinos 
(to be) pircrimetorba 
amiss, what is amiss ? r{ waoye 
(defect), +d dAAuwés, 7) wAnp- 
beads 
ammunition, use SrAq 
amused, be, #donua: 
amusing, yeAo‘os 
ancestor, rpéyovos 
anger, épyh 
angrily, 80 épyis 
angry, XaAerds, or participle 
(to be), dpylCeua, XaA craves, 
Svoxepalyw, dyavantéw 
animal, (doy, Onplov 
announce, damayyéAAw, 
(comp.) 
annoy, Auréw, mpd-yuara Wapexce 
annoyed, Sur xepaivw, xa- 
Aewas dépw 


enpuvgo ce 


an—ba] 
another, %AAos 
answer, oul, &woxplvopas 
anxious [ wish, desire] 
any, Tis 
in any way, dxwooir, or 71 
anyhow (particles) 
apartment, otcnpa 
apology, &moAoyla, or use verb 
apparel [dress | 
apparent, pavepds, d7jA0s 
-ly, pavep@s, or use Soxecy 
appear, Soxeiv, palvoua: - | 
(present oneself), wapeAdeiv, 
wapevat 
appearance, dys, or use Soxety 
appease, xararpatives 
(anger), radw 
applaud, éwa:vdéw, dopuBeiy 
applause, @dpuBos, Exa:vos 
appoint, xadlornus, EAdrOu, Tdoow 
approach, éreiu, xpoodpxopat, wpoo- 


xopéeo  — 
approbation (with my), éxdvros enod 
approve, éwaiwvéw 
the plan was approved, %ote 
arbitrary, Svoxephs, Biaos, tupay- 
wunds 
archer, totérns 
archon, &pxwr 
ardent, xpdé0upos 
ardour, wpoduula 
arise, 4vacrjvat, nlighaer 
come, grow), yevéo@ae 
arm yb), badiCo 
arms, SrAa 
army, orparid, orpdrevua, orpards 
arouse, éyeipw (comp.) 
arrange, wapacKevalw 
arrest, KaradaBeiy, 
ovAAauBdvw 
be arrested, aAloxopuas 
arrive, adixvéopat 
arrogant, ceuvds, peyarAdppwr, bBpic- 
Tids 
arrow, diords 
art, Téexv7 
artificer, Snusoupyds 
artifice, unxavh, TéEXVN 
artillery, unxaval, drAa 
artist, texvirns, éepydrns, Tréxvns 
emiorhpov 
ascend, dvaBalyw 
ashamed, to be, aicxdévopu 
ask (question), épwrav, épéaOau 


ériAaBéo Gat, 


VOCABULARY. 
- ask (favour), alréw, &kideo 
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asleep, e3wy 

fall asleep, xaradap0dve 
aspect, use ds, or ide 
assassinate, dwrorrelyw 
assemble (tr.), avAAéyw 

(intr.), ovvépxopas 

assent, cbugnut, duoroyéew 

(agree to do), rel@er@a 
assert, Aéyw 

(strongly), Sicxupllopas 
assign, véuw, Siavduw 
associate (sb.), éraipos 

(vb.), duiréw 
assume, Aa Bdvw 
astonish, éxrAfoow, és dmwoplay 

Kahiordvas 

astounded, be, Oauvud(w, exwrayivar 
attack, éw:0éoOc 
attempt, weipdopuat 

(sb.), wetpa 
attend (care), Sepawedtw 

(serve), diaxovéw 

(listen), xposéxew roy voor 
audacious, TroAunpds, Opacds 
authority, éfovcla 

(weight), &tfwya 
avail, often érarnéw ; Spedros 
avenge, Tinwpéw (d.) [see punish | 

Iam avenged, rypwplay éAaBov 
averse, obk ebéAwy ['w. inf.] &xwy 
avert, dworpérw 
avoid, pevyw 
awake (v. 8), eyelpw 

(to lie), éypfryopa 
aware [know] 
away, In comp. aro — 
axe, wéAexus, (m.) 


. B 

back (adv.), drlow, wdAs, dva 
(comp.) 

bad, xaxés 


baker, aprom@Ans 

band, Aéxos, 7A7Gos (n.) 
banish, éxBdAAw 
banishment guy} 

bank, 5x@n 

banquet, cvurdovov, éoprh 
barbarous, Sews, Bicasos 
barter, é&yopd(opas 


base (adj.), aioxpds, nanés ad 
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basket, dopyds bit, after a, ob 3:4 roAAod, raxd 
bathe, Aover Oa bitter (of grief), Bapts, olerpds 
battle, udxn black, péAas 
bawl, xexpayéva: blame, airla 
beam, tdAoy (lay blame), aitidouas 
bear, dpsros (vb.), airidouat, péudopa 
beard, wé-yor is to blame, atrids eors 
beast (wild), @p -less, duenphs, Sovos 
beat, riwrw [conquer} blind, rupads 
beautiful, xadds blush, épvépidw 
beauty, x«dAAos (n.) boast, dAaCovedoucs, xavydopa 
become, yfyvea Gaz -ful, dAa(éy 
becoming (adj.), ebxpewhs, rpérow -fulness, dAa(dvea 
bed, Aéyos, Alyn boat, xAotoy 
befall, yfyvoua:, or use, ruxety body, o@pe (n. 
before (in presence), évayrioy (g.) (band), Adyos 
(day before), 17 xporepalg il, 
beg [ask] bold, roAunpés, Opacts 
begin, &pxw bond, deauds 
behave, use Spay, xpdocew, Exew | book, tuyypagh, BiBAloy 
(adv.) ish, &ypoixos 
behind, SroGev (g.) ness, aypuixla 
behold, Sewpeiv borrow, SavelCouas 
belief, 3éta, yrdpn bore, rerpalvw 
believe, relGecOar, ofouas, Sokd (ew bosom, «éaAmos 
belly, xoAla, yaorhp bottle, Afuubos (f.) 
belong to, use x, elvou, or rpoojxes | bottom, 7a xdrwdey 
beloved, pfAos at the, xdrw 
helt, (worfp (m.) bound [limit] 
bench, &&pa to be bound to do, use 87 or 
benefit, evepyeréw wperdw xeh 
(sb.) evepyeola, xdpis bow, rétoy 
benevolence, efvora, piravOpwrla to bow, xposxuveiy (v.a.), xtwre 
bequeath, xapadotva intr. 
besides (adv.), xposér: bowl, rpuBaAioy 
besiege, roAsopKéw boy, ais 
best, &purros from his boyhood, é« wra:3 3s 
it seems best, Sore? branch, &¢os 
do one’s best, use xdon téxvn brass, xaAxés 
bethink oneself of, weprijcGat, uyno- (adj.), xaAxovs 
Ofjvan brag [boast] 
betray, xpodideps braggart, aad(av 
better, duelvoy brave, xparepdés, OapadAeos 
off, rAdov yew -ry, 
between, peragt, g. bread, &pros 
beware, ebAaBeicOau, puadooes ba. (shop), dprowéAtoy 
bewildered, iAryyidw, dropéw break, xAdw, pfpyvuus (comp.) 
beyond, sépa (g.} | (@ peace, etc.), A 
bid, rerebw (intr.), édyny (comp. ) 
bind, 5¢w into a place, Bla eiselarn 
bird, 8pus breast, orépyoy 
birth, yévos breath, xvof 
of good birth, etyerfs out of breath, Stexvous 


bit, uépos breed, rpépa 


br—ch] 


peo@as 
bride, wun 
bridge, yépupa 
bring, pépw, &yw 
up, Tpépw, wadeteo 
brother, adeAgds 
bruise, cvyxéwrw 
build, oixodopuéw, woreiy (or mid.) 
bull, ravpos 
burden (use xaAexds), dyxos 
burn, xalw (tr,), pAéyw (intr.) 
out, éxxaiw 
burst (rush), 775d 
out [shout] 
bury, @drrw, Karopioow 
business, épyov, *payyuo — 
it is my business, de: we 
but, daad 
but (except), e uh, wAhv 
{only 
butcher (vb.), epd¢w (comp.) 
buy, dvdopa, dyopdtw 
by (swearing), »h, wa 
bystanders, of rapdvres 


C 


calamity, 7400s (n.), cyspopa 
calculate, Aoy!Couar 
call, xaAéw (comp.) 
(at house) [say ‘ go to’] 
calm (vb.), xaréxew (@dpuBov), wave 
_ (adj 3 Hovxos 
calumniate, S:aBe 
calumny, d:aSoAh, xarrryopla 
camp, orpardredov 
campaign, orpurela 
(vb.), orparevec Oa 
capital [good] 
punishment, Gavarou (yuia 
capricious, ebperdBodos, dxardararos 
captain (ship), vadxAnpos 
(army), Aoxayds 
captive, Sedeuévos 
capture, aipéo 
care (vb.), weAe (d. and g.), ppov- 
Tile (g- 
(sb.) émmmércta 
take care of, émimeAodum (g.) 
take care lest, evAaBets Gos 
careful, émmeAns, evAabhs 
be careful, ebAaBeir Gas 
gIDG.G. P.] 
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eo ee ee — ne 


bribed, to be, B8wpodoreiv, Siapbel- | 


careless, 4ueAfs 
be careless, aueAdw, ddrrywpdéw 


g-) 
carpenter, réxrwy, tuvAoupyds 
carry, pépw, roullo 
carve, yAUgpw 
case, T) wpayua 
this is the case with, rdcxw 
ToUTO, Tuyxave Gy, or exw 


cask, wiéos 
cast, BdAAw 
about, woAAd ppovTifw 
up (of the sea), éxpépw, 
éxBdrArAw 


cat, afAoupos 

catch, aipéw, AauBarw 
hold, AapBdverOas (g.) 

caught, be, adrloropas 


|} cause, aitla 


(legal) Siren 
cease, mavoua 
centurion, Aoxaryds 
certain, miotds, caphs 
I am certain, ola capdas, éxlo- 


TOMA 
to be certain to do, use néAAm, 
or capéorara 
say for certain, capés rs Aéyew 
a certain one, Tis 
certainly, § 183 
chain, deopuds 
chair, 3{ppos, €5pa 
challenge, és aa Xn wWporadeca bas 
chamber, ofienua 
chance (sb.), rvxn 
(opportunity) xaipds 
(vb.), rvyxdave (with partic.) 
change, peraBdAAw (also other verbs 
with pera-) 
(mind) peravodw, perayryvéonw 
character, didvoia [often done with 
olos, Srovos | 
charge, éyxadéw, alridouat 
(sb.) aitla, fyxAnua 
to take charge, éwimeAéoucu (g.) 
chariot, dpya (n.) 
chase, dike 
chatter, Aaréw, Anpéw 
(sb.), dAvapla, 
cheat, &8:xéw, devaxl(w, éarardy 
cheek, raped 
cheerful, e@upos, mpd0unos 
cherish, Gcparetw, Tpépw 
cherry, képacas, f. 
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chest (breast), or76os (n.) 


VOCABULARY. 


([ch—co 


| companion, ératpos, ol wept riva 


chief (sb.), dpyav, BaciAcds, ropayvos | company (military), Adyxos 


(adj.), wéyio'ros 
the chief men, of wdyv (xoAtrat, 
oTpariaras, etc.) 
ely, pdduora, 
child, wats, récvov 
choose, éxxpivw, aipéouas 
citizen, roAlrns 
city, wos 
claim, afd 
clamour, 6épuBos 
claw, xnAh 
clear, caphs 
(empty), xevds 
clemency, olkros, edpévea, gidary- 
Opwxla 
clever, copds 
-ness, copla 
cliff, xpijuvos 
climb, dvaBaivw, dwepBalvc 
cloak, fudriov 
close (adv.) [near] © 
(vb.), KAelw 
a) TeAeuT doo 
closely, (to look) axp:Bas 
clothe, évvupu, évddw 
clothes, éo@fs, iudrioy 
without clothes, yuyyds 
cloud, vepéan 
coat, ludrioy 
cobbler, sxvrorépos 
cock, dAexrpudy 
coerce, karéxew, elyyew (comp.) 
cold fat Wuxpds 
sb.), Yuxos (n.) 
collect, d&yelpw, EvAAéyw 
colonel, orparrryds 
colony, drorxla 
colour, xpa@pa 
come, &pyopa:, efus (comp.) 
back, fixw, avépxouas 
comfort, xapavOci.cu, wapabapobye 
command, xed 
peas » Wyetc@a, tpxw 
sb.), apxf, (order), évroat 
commander, orpariyés, kpxwy 
commissioner, érloxomos, rpeaBedrns 
commit [entrust], éxerpérw 
(crime), dd:xetv, Spay 
commodious, edpaphs, exerhdecos 
common, xowds 


(vulgar), adynpos 
people, xA jos (n.), 5xAos, Sjuos 


(society), duaAla 
in company with, rapd (d.) 
compare, eixdtw 
compel, davarynd(c 
complain, dyavaxréw, 
Sevdy woreto Gat, 
complaint [disease] 
complete (adj.) réAcos, évreAhs 
-ly, wavyredas, wdvu, 7d rapdway 
(vb.), wepaivw, Treredw 
comply, wel@erOau 
compose (poetry, etc.), rodeo 
composed, fiovyxos, ardpaxros 
composure, jovxia 
comrades, of cverparevduevos [com- 
panion 
conceal [hide], or sromdas 
conceit, Spies 
act with, dBpl(w 
conceited, ceuvds, dveryhs, aadfor 
conclude [finish] [say] 
« (infer), rexpalpouas 
conclusion [end ] 
concourse, obvodos 
condemn, xaraxpive 
condition (in what condition, in 
such condition, etc., use 
@s, xs, odrws simply) 
to be in a condition, d:axeioOa 
with adverbs, or éxeun 
to put into a, dierlOnus 
on condition of, ép’ Gre [see 
conjunctions] 
SiardyecOai, és Adyous 


oxerrid(a, 


confer, 
PINT Td 
conference, Adyar 


| confess, duorcyéw 


confidence, @dpros 
have confidence, réwo:8a, Oap- 


otw 
confident, dapoay, SapadAcos 
be confident, uéya ppoveiy 
confront [meet], or évayrioy Kyew 
confusion, rupaxh, OépuBos 
connect [join } 
conquer, vucdco 
be conquered, jocdoua: 
consent (éxéy, or &«wv, for ‘ with,’ 
‘ without’ consent) 
(vb.), cvvavdw 
consequence, the, rd ardéBay 
in consequence of, 5:4 (a.) 


co—cu] 


consequence, it is of no, od8ty 
Stade per 

consider, cxowéw, évvodw, évOunéopar 
(estimate), wordouas, voul {cs 

considerable, roAvs 

considerably, xoAd 

consolation, rapauv0ia 

conspicuous, pavepds 
(distinguished), éaAdyeuos 

conspiracy, cvvepocla 

conspirator, cuvwudrns 

constantly, réAAdeis 

consternation, fxrAnfis; use éxrAa- 


vives 
consult (intr.), BovrAeterOas 
contain, Ew 
contempt, xatappdéynots, brepola, 
dArywpla 
to feel contempt, xarappovéw 


(g. 
contend, Sead épl fw 
content, I am content, dpxei os, or 
6éAw (to do) 

contest, &ydéy (m. 
continue, s:arerAéw 

he continued, often &7 
contribute, elspépw 
contrive [manage] 
control, caréxw, aréyw 
conversation, Adyos 
_ converse, diaréyouos 
convey [carry | 
convict, xatayryvdéonw, eAdyxe@ 
convince, weléw 
cook, pdryerpos 

(vb.), wécow, owrdw 
cool, puxpds 

-ness, Wixos 
cope with, &ywrlCouc: (comp.) 

be equal, é& Yoou etvas 
copy (of a book), axoypaph 
corn, otros, T& oirla 

(wheat), xupdés 
corpse, vexpds 
corrupt, campds 

(met.), diepOapuevos 
costly, rluros, woAureAts 
council, Bovah, cvvédpa 
counsel (sb.), BobAevpa 

(vb.), BovrAede (tr.) 

e counsel, BovAcvopat 

counsellor, BovAeurhs 
count, &;:10uée 

(estimate), sorotpat 
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—— 


countenance, dis 
countermand, use ob«ér:, with vb., 
or dvabéoOat 
country, yi, xépa, wdrus 
to go out of country, éxdnujj- 


oa 
be out of country, éxdyueiw 
courage, Odpoos (n.), dperh 
courageous [brave 
course, Spduos 
of course, elxdérws, or use 3). 
or gavyepas, etc. 
court (of justice), dimacrhpioy 
cow, Bois 
cowardly, SeAds 
to behave in a cowardly man- 
ner, dwodenrdw 
craft ieee 5dAos 
art], Téxyn 
craftsman, Snpioupyds, épydrns 
crawl, épxw (comp.) 
creditor, 6 8avelaas 
creep [crawl] 
crime, Gdfknua, auaprla 
criminal, xaxovpyos, altios 
crippled, xwAds, %umnpos 
cross, d:aBalyw 
crow, Kdépat 
crowd, 3xAos 
in crowds, &Opdos 
crowded Paar 
cruel, wuds, &ypios 
-ty, dypidrns, adorns 
crush, @pabw, xadw: apavl(w, axda- 
Aum ; ' 
cry [weep], xAalw, dAopupopon 
ne animals), xpd{w, Budw, etc. 
cubit, rijxus 
culpable, atrios, weuwrds 
culprit, 6 afrios, 6 cuverdds 
cure (disease), &wadAdooer (g.), 
idouas 
(tend) Geparevo 
curse ab. apd 
(vb.), érapdoua: (d.) 
custody, mua 
take into custody, ovAAaBeiy 
custom, 7d elwOds, ZOus 
(of nation), vduor, Ta vopitd- 
eva 
-ary, tuvhOns 


cut, xédarw, Téuyw 
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D delighted, be, xalpw, Sone 
deliver, éAcv0epdw 
daily, xa® ipuépay (a gift, etc.), rapéxa 
danger, klyduvos (message), dwayyéArAw 
-ous, émxlyduvos, opadepds, obx | demand, &{idw, airéw (comp.) 

doparhs demeanour, tpéros, oxijua 

dare, roAudw deny, of pnt, dwapvéopat 


dark, oxorewds 
-ness, oxdéros 
me dropalyw, (sb.), ws 
day, nué 
" one day. wor€ 
in the day-time, ueé’judpay 
dead, reOynxds 
man, vexpds 
deadly, davdoipos 
(pale), apd8pa, udrAa 
deal (a great), woAds 
deal with, xpdoow, és Adyous érGeiv 
d 


(d. 
dear, plaros 
death, Odvaros 
ut to death, dxonrelyw 
ut to death, arodrhaxw 
debt, Sdveirpa 
deceased [dead | 
deceit, ardrn 
deceive, éawardw 
I have deceived myself, &pev- 
opuat 
decide, diaxplye, dieyryvdoKw 
declare Sider KarayyeArAw 


(gene y)s gn, A€yw, die- 
xupiCopos 
deep, Babus 


-ly (grieved, etc.), o@pddpa, 
awoAb, Seas 
defeat [conquer] 
*  (sb.), Foca 
defend (one’s self), dudvoyna: 
(another), Bonéeiv, (fight, drép] 
(legally), &roAoyéopas 
defer, dvaBdAAopau 
to, cvyxwpetv, welOecOa 
deficient, éAAurhs, évdens 
be deficient, éAAelarw 
defraud [cheat ] 
delay (vb. tr.), xwrtw, rabw, unkdvw 
vb. intr.), néAAw, xpovl(w 
sb.), TpiBh, MéEAAHOIS 
delicate (life), 48podlasros 
delicious, 7dé¢ 
lelight (vb.), a-éaneuw, A8ov)v wapé- 
xe 


depart, trey, ofyouas, drépy omar 
dependants, érnpéras, SotvAat 
deposit (vb.), xara@éaOa: xpds tive 
deprave, d:apOelpw 
depressed [dispirited ] 
deprive, apaipeiv 
depth, Bados 
deputies, xpéoBes 
descend, raraBalyw 
describe, dyyéAAw, Adyw, diet equs 
desert (adj.), gpnuos 
oe ‘ A ae ’ 
vb.), Aetww (comp.), wpodldwpuu 
deserted, %pnuos 
deserve [be worthy] 
desire, wo0éw, éwibunéw (g.) 
(sb.), emsBuula, 
desolate, Zpnuos 
despair [have no hope] 
desperate, dvéAmioros, &bunos, a&xe- 
vevonévos 
{reckless}, xavoipyos 
despise, katappovéw (g.) 
destroy, &rdéAAupu 
destruction, 8AcOpos, Siapbopd 
detain, éréxw, xwrvw 
detect, dnAdw, ¢avepdw, aipéoo 
determine, S:avodéoyou, or use Sones 
detest [hate] 
detestable, éxOpdés, BdeAupés 
device, unxavh 
devise, unxavdopa: 
devote self to, Oepawretes 
devour, xarecOlw 
diadem, diddnpa 
die, drobvhaw - 
difference, what, rl d:apépes 
no difference, obdty Siapépe: 
difficult, xaArewds, Suoxephs 
difficulty, dusxépera, xévos 
be in a difficulty, dropéw, dun- 
xavéw 
with difficulty, pudys, pmdrus, 
XaAenws 
dig, oxdrrw, dptcow 
diligent, éwimerhs 
be diligent, crov3d(w, wor dw 


di—ea] 


diminish, &pa:péw, Spaipéw re 
dine, de:nvéw 
dinner, deirvov 
disaffected, be, dwredéw, yarecralve, 
xareras pépw 
disappear, épaviFouas 
disappoint, éfararay 
be disappointed, pedSoum: ris 
éanldos [grieve] 
discharge (duty), repalve, éxrerdw 
(person), d&pinus 
disconcert, és dxoplay xablornus 
be disconcerted, &ropéw 
discontented, be, Bapéws pépw 
discourse, Adyos 
(vb.), Adyw, SidFerue 
discover (a fact), yiryvdonw, aicdd- 


vouas 
(find out something dark), 
efeuplaon 
not discover, use AavOdyw 
(expose), 3nAdeo 
disgrace, alcxivn 
(vb.), aioxtvw 


guise @ 

(dress up), évarevd(w 
disgusted, be, &yavarrdéw 
dish, Aexdyn 
disheartened, be, &@unéw 
dishonest, &Sicos 


» &plnus 

disobedience, avapxla, drelfea 
disobedient, dwe:Ohs 

be disobedient, dre:léw 
disparage, Kurrasppov co karryopéw, 

AaWopeioOa, peyw 

dispense with, ne@{nur 

not to be dispensed with, use 

dvarykaios 


disposed [willing] 
disposition, didvoee 
dispute, dudiaBnt eco, epl (cs 
(sb.), Epis 
disregard, dArywpéw (g.) 
dissatisfied, kOuuos, Sta Ovuos 
to be dissatisfied, dusxepalvw 
distance, at a distance [far 
to be at a distance, aréxw 
for a long distance, én! roa 
distingtush, Siaxplvw, Siayyiven 
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Se Se ee 


distinguished, dvomarrds, érAdyt- 


pos 
distress, Avrh 
(v. a.), Auméw 
to be in distress, Auwetcéa:, 
Taramwpercbas 
disturb, rapdcow, nivéw 
disturbance, @6dpuBos 
divide, diavéuw, S:acrelpw 
be divided, d:eordva (of par- 
ties) 
divine, Oeios 
doctor, larpdés 
document, cuyypaoh, ypduya 
dog, xbwy 
domestic, olxeios 
door, Odpa 
doubt, drop, ob« olda 
(disbelieve), dmrioréw 
-less, capes 
down, «kdétw, in comp. xara- 
downright, use a@rexvas with ndj. 
or verb, or &vrikpus 
dowry, mpolt 
drachma, dpax}) 
drag, €Anw, &yw 
dreadful, Sevds, poBepds 
dream, évimnoy, dvap 
see in a dream, dvap ideiy 
(vb.), dve:powoAciy 


- dress (vb. tr.), évorevd (aw 


(sb.), iuarioy 
drenched, BeSpeypévos 
drink, rlyw 
drink off, drink up, éxrlva 
drive (tr.), édadyw [come] 
(intr.) (ship), pépecOas 
drowned, be, dwomrv{youa, xarédur, 
dod éobau 
drunk, peétwv 
drunk, get, vebbcKxw, pebbw, nebuc- 


vos 

dumb, &pwvos, xopds 

durable, BéBatos 

dust, «éms (f.) 

duty, use xp), de? 

duties of office, & de? Thy Epxor ra 
dwell, ofxéa 


each, érarros 
time, éxdorore 
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[ea—ex 


eager, xpé0uyos 

often (desire, wish] 

-ly, tax, xpoGtuws 
ear, ods 
early, xpqo, Taxt, Taxéws 
earnest, xpd@uuos 
earnestness, oxovdh, rpobuyla 
earth, 7jj 


be at your ease, bapoei», eb Exe 
(or paraphrase) 
eat, dole 
eel, ZyxeAus . 
elect [choose] 
eloquence, prrropich 
eloquent, Sewds Aéyew 
else, hAAos 
or else, BAAws, ef 3¢ uh 
elsewhere, &AA0M% 
(motion), &AAoge 
embark, (intr.), éuBalvw, esBalyw 
(tr.), €uBiBdSer, esBiBdcw 
embarrassment, éropia 
(vb.), &wopéw, dunxavew 
embassy, mpeoBela 
se duréxw, weprrauBdyw, dowd- 
oar 
emergency, xpela, use der 
emissary, &yyeAos 
(plur ), xpéoBes 
employ, xpijoba | 
empty, xevds, Epnuos 
(vb.), xevdw, ex dw 
encourage, rapabaprive 
end, réAos, reAcuTh 
he tr.), rerXdw 
intr.), reAeurdw 
(cease), mavouas 
endeavour, weipdoua 
endure, oépw, avéx opou 
energetic, icxupds, Zoxvos, mpdbuuos 
engage tints) emixeipe (d.), xpd- 
Oupos Epxoua (g.) 
enjoy, fSoucu (comp. d.),droAabw (g.) 
enough, dus 
enrage, éfopylw 
enrol, éyypdpew 
enter (go in), eloreips 
enterprising, ToAunpds 
entertain, 5éxec0a 
entire, Aos 
-ly, wdvv, wayrdwracr 


entreat [beg, ask] 
envoy, xpeoBeurhs, plur. xpéoBes 
envy, p0dvos 
equal, toos 
equitable, S{xatos, émenchs 
error, dudprnus, Td éAAuwds 
escape, pevyw (comp.) 
especially, uddAiora, &AAws Te Kal 
establish, rl@nus, xadlornus 
established, to be, iwdpxyew, xabe- 
ordyvas 

laws, 0é00cu 
estate, xphuara 

(land), xAjjpos, odofa 
estimate, voul(w 
evasive, use oddity caps A¢dyew 
even (adv.), cal; (neg.) ob8é 
everywhere, wayraxou 
every, was 
evidence, paprupla 

to give evidence, paprupées 
evident, d7A0s, pavepds 
evidently, gavepas, SnAovdri 
evil, xaxds 

(sb.), 7d kaxdy 
exact (vb.), spdocoua: [claim] 

(adj.), axpsBhs 
exaction, réAy, or use mpdoc'ecrOau 
exactly, rdvu, dxpiBas 
examine, éradyxw, éferd&w 

(look at), diackowew 
exasperate, rapotivw 
excellence, aper7 [skill] 
excellent, owovdaios [good] 
except, rAfy (g.) 
excess, SrepBoAn 

(violence), ac€Aye.0 
parame opdipa 
excite, éid-yw, rapdoow 
excited, Blas, veavixds 
exclude, dréxw, dwoxAelo 
excuse, xpdépacts 

plead excuse, &roAcyovpa 
execute (kill), droxrelyw 
execution [death] _ 
exert oneself, rovew, évepyées 
exhausted, dmreipnnds 
exhort, mapawdw 
exile (go into), puyeiyv 

(be in), ged-yew 
expect, d{idw, xpos8ordos 

as one would expect, ds elxds 
expectation, éAxls, mposdexta 
expediency, rd cuudepor 


ex—fo] 


experience, éumetpla 
by experience, use reipdoua: or 


adoxw 
explain, dipyeiobat, dnrdeo 
was explained, gavepby 
éyévero 
exploit, épyoy 
extemporise, abrocyxedid(w 
extraordinary, Oavydoios, &toros 
extreme, foxaros, xpos, often 
use oddpa 
extremity, use ‘extreme’ 
to such an extremity, eis rovovro 
(with gen.) 
eye, OpOarpds, Supa 


fable, uvéos 
face, tis, xpdowmrov 
fact, Epyov, xpaypa bAfOea 
the fact is, r@ dvr: 
faction, ordois, [party] 
fail, cpadjvar 
fair [just], toos 
to look on, eve:dhs, ebrperhs 
faithful, miords 
-ness, rloris 
faithless, &xiros 
-ness, dmorla, xpodocla 
fall, x{wrw (comp.) 
ill, voojoas 
false, Pevdhs 
fame, 8dta, xAdos (n.) 
famine, Aids 
famous, eb3dxtpos, Aauxpds, éexlonuos, 
yvdptmos 
fancy, use Soret, ofouas 
far, wéppe, éxt woAd 
from far, réppwler 
as far as, wéxpt (g.) 
so far, rovotvror 
farewell, xaipe 
bid farewell, xalpey elweiy 
fare [food], dlara 
farmer, ‘yewpyds 
fasten, wfyyvups 
fat, raxvs 
father, rarhp 
-land, mdrpis, 4 operépa, 
fatigued, be, dwe:pnxdévas 
fault, to find, néudoua 
(sb.), altla, apaprla 
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fault, in, afrios 
favour, xap{Couas - 
(sb.), xdpis 
favourable (sign), xaAés 
(look), pfAsos 
fear, poBotjua, Bean, Sé30ixa 
b-), @dBos 
or fear, uh 
feast, d<txvoy, cunxdorov [festival 
ete Tpépe | 
estival, éoprh 
fetch, ¢épw 
g0 to fetch, iéva: én} (a.) 
few, dAlyos 
field, aypds 
figure [appearance], byus 
form, pope 
fill, wAnpde, wluwrAnue 
find, edpioxw [perceive] 
fine, ebrperhs, ceuvds, Kadrds 
finish (intr.), watoua, TeAcurdw 
(tr.), reAdw 
fire (a missile), dpinus, rotévw 
(sb.), vp (n.) 
set fire to, éumlapnut 
firm, Zuwedos 
-ly, xparepés [of resistance] 
-ness, caprepla 
first, xpa@ros 
fish, ix6ds 
fit, éxrrhdeos 
least fit, dmperns, 7d uh xpérovra 
fitting, xpéxwv, ebxperts 
five, wévre 
fix, ripyvums 
flatter, xoAaxeda 
flatterer, «éAat 
flight, pvyh 
pure flight, és guvyhy xabie- 


Tdya. 
flinch, dwodeiea, poBotpa: 
float, péper Oat, veiy 
flourish, 6¢AA@ 
flow, /éw (comp.) 
fly (enemy), getyew 
(in may wéropas 
foe, roAdusos 
follow, éxopa:, axodovbdew (comp:) 
following [the following words, 
plan, etc.,] rodsde 
fond [see love] 
food, tpoph, orrla (n. pl.) 
fool, foolish, uwpds, ednPhys 
foot, xovs (m,) 
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footsteps, txvy 
foot, on, we 
forbear, rdvecOa, éwéxes 
forbid, obx édew, axetrov 
force (vb.), dvaryad(w, BidCouct 
(sb.), Bla 
(milit.), orpards, Sivauts 
forest, SAn 
foretell, xpoctroy 
forfeit [lose], or use avdtvos 
forget, émaAavOdvouc (g.) 
-ful, émAfhopwr 
form, oxjjua 
to form (troops), rdoow 
intr.), rdooer bos 
image of), rAdcow 
formidable, poBepds 
forth, éx-, do- 
and so forth, «al rdAAa dsadros 
forthwith, evds 
fortification, relyioua 
fortify, resyi fw 
forward, xéppw, xpo- (in comp.) 
fortune, réxn 
good fortune, ebruyla 
fortunate, ebruyhs 
fountain, xphyn 
fowl, dArcxrpudy, Spys 
fraud, éxarh, ddA0s 
free, éAeb0epos 
friend, ¢fAos 
at a friend’s, rapa pfrgy 
friendly, placos, didixds 
friendship, piAla ; 
frontier, ra peOdpia 
frustrate [thwart] 
fulfil, reAety 
be fulfilled, yevéo@a: (often) 
full, +Ajpns 
fun, yeAoios, (adj.) 
furious, Blasos ; 
furnish, wapacnevd(w 
further, roppwt épw 
future, for the, 7d Aorrdy 
the future, 7d uéAAoy 


@ 


ain, xépdos 
Pallant [brave] 
gallows, «bpwy (m.) 
gather, cuvdyw, cvaréAAw 
(a number), quardye 


[fo—gu 


gaze at, xposBAérw 

general, orparnyds 

generally, ra woAAd, os ew) +d wond 
gentle, xpats, uérpis 

get (epee, AauBdyw, 5éxoucu 

(obtain), erdoua, eiplone 
get, on, in, out, off, etc., see ‘ go’ 
gift, dapoy 

irdle, (avn 
girl, wap0évos, ‘yur; 
give, 5(Saiju show 
glad, to be, x 

(adj.), &opevos 

-ly, nddws, dopévess 
gloomy (face), oxvOpwrds 
BO, ets, €AOew (comp. ) 

FS g0, rig 

et go of, peOleuas (2. 

through [suffer] re 
goal, répya 
going, to be, néAAw 
god, eds 
gold, xpuads 

(adj.), xpucois 
good, &yabds, xpnords 

no good, ob3ty Spedros 

ae ebvou 

overn, kpxw 
° -ment, dpyy} 

-or, pywy, of dv rére 
gracious, Trews, ebuerns 
graciously, yaprévrws 
grand, veuvds 
grateful, be, xdpw eidévas 
gratify [please] 
great, 
greatness, uéye0os 
greedy (food), udpyos, Aaluapyos 

(things), rAcovéery 
greet, domd(oua 
grief, Avwn, kAvyos 
grievance, use adix- 
gTieve, ddA-yéw, d-yavanrén 

tr.), Avie 
or, ddvpouas 
grievous, Bapis, Sewds 
ground (earth, cause, pretext] 

on the, x 

grow, se he pelSwy vyevérOas 
-)y Pde 

(become), +yf-yvoueu 

up, avhp yeréoOat, exrpéper Gar 
guard, muvAdcow 

(sb.), pvaag 


\f 


gu—il] 


ee 


guardian, éxlrpowos 

be a guardian, éx:rporetes 
guess, rordSw 
guest, tévos 

(at party), 6 Semvar, cunwérns 
guide, éfyyeicba 
guile, 3dAos 


H 


hair, xalrn 
one hair, Oplt 
half, jylovs, qus- (comp.) 
half-dead, jus0vhs 
hand over, wapa3otva 
hang, xpeudyyups 
(intr.) (mid. voice) 
happen [to do], ruyxdvw (part ) 
occur, ylyvouc 
happy, evruyhs, evdaluey 
be happy, ebSamovew 


[jo » Weprxaphs 
harass, tapdoow 


come to harbour, xardyeoba: 

hard, xadrerds, oxAnpéds 
hare, Aayds 
hasty, taxbs 
hate, orvyée (comp.) 
have to do, use de? 
head, xeparf 

at head of, zpyotuevos 

(of a cask, etc.), xopuph 
health, tylea 
healthy, tyhs, dyiewds 
hear (a fact), wuvOdvopos 

(a sound), drobe 
heart, xap3fa 

(disposition), didvora 
heartily, often opddpa, udya 
heat, xavpa, Oepudrns (£.) 
heavy, Bapts 
heed, use wéAe 

take heed (obey), mef@oua 

(be careful), ebAaaBeioba 
heir, «Anpondpos 

-e8s, éxfxAnpos 
helmet, xuvén (£.), aad (n.) 
help, BonOéw, éxapréw 
herald, «ijpvt 
hesitate, éxvée (comp.) 
hew [cut 
hide, xptrrw, xadtrre (tr.), if intr., 
_ use éaurdy 
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(birth), edyerhs 


_ hill, 3x60s, Spos (n.) 


(vb.), uroOovpou 
historian, ovyypapeds 
hither, Sedpo, evOdde 
hog, xoipes 
hold, éxw 
hollow, «otAos 
home, olkos, 8duos 

at home, ofkot 

from home, ofxodev 
homewards, ofkade 
honest, owovdaios, Slxaos, émieinhs 
honesty, émelxeca, Sixaudrys 
honour, tint 

(vb.), repdceo 
hope, éants 
horn, «épas 
horned, xépara txwv 
horrible, poBepds, BdeAupéds 
horrified, be, éxrAayijva 
horse, trros 
hot, Gepuds 
house, Ta 
huge, &uerpos, uéyioros 
hurble, ae often pérpios 
hundred, éxardy 
hunger, weiva, Auds 


hire at pods 


hut, olxla 


I 


idle, dpyds, pabupos 
ignominious, ainxpss, deuchs 
ignorant, duabfs 

be ignorant, d&yvoeiy 
ill (be), voodw 

ia) véaos (f.) 


ady.), Kaxas 


| ill-fated, duoruxhs, caxodalney 
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po 
immeasurably, duérpes, dwreppuas 
immediately, eb@dts 
immense, dreppeyebhs, dréparros 
impart, peradoura 
impatient, be, Bapéws pdpew, dye- 
YOKTELY 
impediment, xbauua, dvOipuiey 
impious, doePfs 
impiety, doéBeia 
importance, to consider’ of ‘impor- 
tance, rep) rodAod roreioOa: 
important, éf:dAoyos 
importune, df, Arwap@, arTiBorde 
importunity, dénors, Ixerela 
impose [deceive], pevaxl(w 
impossible, 43dvaros, obx olds re 
impossibility, 7d yh ofdy +’ elvas 
[but usually turn it] 
impostor, pévat 
improve, émidiSeu:, Berarlov yerérOas 
imprudent, pwpds, dvdrros, dAdyiorros 
impudent, avadhs 
impudence, dvaldea 
impute, use alriaoOa, or alrios 
~ inasmuch as, ére) 
inclined (6éAw) 
increase (intr.), adtdvopa, pel(oy 
ylyveorOau 
incur, weceiy els 
incur (danger), xvduveto 
(charge), altlay tw 
indebted (owe), dpelAw 
(owe thanks), xdpiv dépelaw 
indeed, név, mévror 
indefensible, agtaAaxros, &relxsoros 
indifference, éuéAca 
indignant (to be), Sewdy worciobas 
(see ‘angry ’) 
indignity, &8lxnpa, xavoupyla 
aie, peu 


inflict (inj , adixeiy 
sara Slenv AaBely, wapd 

influence (vb.), wel@w 

inform [tell, learn, etc. ] 

ingenious, codds 

inhabitants, of évo:cotyres 

injure, BAdrraw, atucéw 
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[il—is 


injury, d8uda 
receive injury, &3ucetoOa 

inn, waySoxeioy 

innocent, d0qo0s, avalrios 

inquisition, éééraois (éerd(w) 

inscribe, ypdpe (comp.) 

inside, fow, tvSov 

insinuate, droonpalyw, iravloconm 

insolent, dveryhs, dBpirrucds 

insolence, doéA-yera, TBpis 

insomuch that, dore 


(vb.), SBpl¢w 
ion (use éroorriva), orders, 


s 
integrity, use dlxasos 
intend, péAdw, Siavodopcu, Bovreveo 
intention, éxlyoa, BovaAh 
intentional, éxéy, éxotovws 
intentionally, é& éx:BovAjjs, éxovalws 
intercede, etr0au, aitéw, Séoucu 
intercourse (have), ‘xpospépec@a, 
ovyylyvopea 
interest, use owoudd(ew, owebdery 
those of the king’s interest, of 
Td Baciréws ppovoivres 
the common interest, 7d xowdy 
your interest, my interest, rd 
buérepoy, rd dudy 
interfere, woAumparypovew 
[stop], xwrdo 
interrupt (in talk), droAauBdrw 
(generally) xwateo 
interval, after an interval, od da 
paxpod, Bpaxd ri Siarrrdy (often 
with various compounds of 38:4) 
intimate, oflros, éxirhdeios, oltetos 
most intimate friends, of rdywv 
plat 
intoxicated [drunk] 
invincible, afeonros 
invite, xaAéw (comp.) 
to do), airéw 
inundation, rkaraxAvopyds 
iron (adj.), o:3npéos, -ots 
8b.), oldnpos 
irregular (of order), &rarros 


irregularity, dvoula, dratla 
island, vijvos, 4 


j e—li) 


J 


jealous, p0ovepds 


(suspicious), Srorros 
jealousy, p0dvos 


Jest, oxdurw 


in jest (partic.) 
jewel, Al6os (4), xéopos 
join (tr.), wre 
(intr.), sposxepéeo 
journey, é3¢s (f.) ropela 
be gone on a journey, - 
; a 
oy, X 
ee -ful, repixaphs 
judge, dcaorhs 
vb.), ducd(eo 
metaph.), Soxe?, ofouat, Sotd(w 
Jeny ee (comp.), AAopas 
8 


°/? 
just, Stxaos, éwseuchs 
adv.) just now, viv dh 
, Sucadw 
I am justified in doing, dlxads 
lus woery 


justi 


K 


keep, gvadecw, rnpto 
animals), rpépw 
something in a state), Exew 
keeper (of animals, gardens, etc.), 
éxipeAnrhs 
kill, dxonrelyw 
(pass.), dwoOvhonw, &wdAAvpou 
kind, #mos, ofatos, piAdvOpwros 
(sb.), -yévos 
of that kind, roovros . 
of what kind, zoos, Srowos 
of which kind, ofos 
king, BaciAe’s, rbpayvos 
(verb), Bactrete, Epxw 
adj.), Baotreos 
kingdom: dpxf, rupasvls 
knee, yévv 
know, ol8a, yryyéone, éxlorawas 


L 


labour, xévos 
(verb), xrovdw 
ladder, xAipat 
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lake, Aluwn 
lamb, duvlov, auyds 
lament, xralw, d8bpoya, dAoptpoucu 
land, yj 
(property), «Ajjpos, obata 
language, yAéoca, purh 
large, uéyas 
last (at), Tédos 
(adj.), toraros 
lasting, fuwedos, BéBasos 
late, opé 
lately, dpriws 
laugh, -yeAdw 
-able, yeAotos 
ri yérAws 
at, KarayeA® (g. 
law, vduos 
-suit, 3lkn 
lawyer, tuvfryopos, ypayparets 
lay, 7lOnps 
ee ae , airidopa 
; s, &xpeios 
lead, kyu, iryoi'pau 
-er, Iryeudy 
leaf, pUAAoy 
leap [jump 
learn, pavOdyw 
[tidings], yryvdonw, wuvOdvoua 
leave, Aefrw (comp.) 
give leave [allow] 
off [stop 
alone, 
leg, oxédros, wots 
legal, vdumos 
lend, davel(w 
loan, ddveicpa 
less, pelwy, foowy (adv. neut.) 
let, édw, let go, dplnus 
letter, émirroAt 
liar, pevdfs, peborns 
libel, AoSopla 
liberty, éAcvOepla 
licentious, &raxros, axdAacrros 
lie, peddea0au 


(sb.), pevdos 
lie, xetoGax 
down, xaraxAlyoua 
lift, afpeo (comp. ) 
light ,), darrew 
(s .f das 
in the light of, év uépe:, or sim. 
ply és 
like, 3nor0s 


(vb.) [love] use kopevos, 73éws 
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OE in 


likely, to be, uéAAw, or use elxds 
likewise, écadbrws 
limit, Spos 
(vb.), dplcw 
line (military), rd£is 
form in line, rdooeoOu (intr.) 
(tr.) rdoow 
listen, dxodw (g.), dapodoua: (g.) 
little, puxpdés 
a little, puxpdy rt, or re 
live, (dw, Sid-yoo 
loan, ddveopa 
long, waxpdés [ten feet long, say of 
ten feet in length, uijxos 
lead before), woAAg 
or, ro0dw 
no longer, ob«érs 
so long (time), rovevroy 
look, i 2 &Opdéw, BAGrw 
after, éwieAdouas 
(appear), Soxeiv, palvyer bax 
(sb.), dps, BAcupa 
lord, Seaxdrns 
lose, &wdAAvpt 
loss, to be at a, dwopéw, dunyavde 
(adj.), &wopos 
lost, be, dwrovéoBau 
loud, wéyas 


to speak loud, uéya pbéyyeoOaz 
love, oiAde 


in love), épay (g.) 

Bb.), pws, pirla 
for thing), éx:Gupla 

lovely, ards, wepucadAhs 


low, tawewds 


lyre, xOdpa 
play lyre, 1:Oapi¢w 
player, xdapiorrhs 


M 

mad, be, palvopa 

(adj.), uavicds, peunves 

-ness, wavla, 
magnanimous, ‘yevvatos 
magnificent, peyaronperhs 
magnificence, ueyadompéwera 
maiden, xépn, rdpOevos 


{li—me 


maintain, rpépe 
majesty, his, 6 Baociredbs 
males: ol wAcloves 
make, wocety 
ws), 0éa0cu 
officers), xafiorrdvat: 
(peace, war), woveto Our 
a ovyxwpeiv, cvvOécbo, 
way), wapaxwpeiy (advance) 
mpoxwpetv 
malicious, pOovepds, xaxds 
man (person), uvépwros 
(opp. ‘ woman’) dxfp 
-kind, &v6pwra 


manage (contrive), Siaxpdocecba 
€ 
(administer), 3:0ucée 


manger, ¢drvn 
manifest, 3#A0s, pavepds 

-ly, pavepas, Snrovdri 
manner, tpéros 

(all manner of), xayroios | 
many, Todds 
marriage, yduos 


9 YAE@ 
of father), éxdotva 
marble, Aféos 
(adj.), Aléwos 
Gad 


(vb.), xpareiy 
material, cxevos 
matter, mpayua 
what.is the matter with, -f 


et; 
in the matter of, wept (g.) 
no matter, obSey d:apepa 
mean, cards, alcxpoxepdhs 
means, KNX 
by no means, oddauds (und-) 
by means of, 3: [prepositions } 
measure, érp-ov 
(vb.), -€ 
take measures, 
Spay vt 
by these measures, obrws 
meat, xpéas (n.) 
meditate (tr.), ev ve Exew 
(intr.), BovAeverOau 
meet, drayrdw, cvveddeiv ey, 
(a man), wepiruxely Tt 
(in battle), ayriorjiva 


mapacicevd(w, 


me—no}] 


meeting, sdvodos 
melt (intr.), cvvrhicw 
merchant, €uropos 
mercy, often gvyyrapun 
at mercy, droxelpios 
merit, dperh, atla 
(vb.), &éos elves 
message, &yyeAla (often concrete) 
messenger, &yyeAos 
method, pnxavh, xdépos, Tpéwos 
middle, midst, péoos 
might, may, often g£eors 
mild, pérpios, xpabs 
military, woAcuds 
experience, etc., e¢umepla roi 
woA€uou 
mina, pa 
mind, voids, didyon 
be of one mind, dpovodw 
minister (of king), ovpBovados 
mischief, cardy 
(of children), madia 
miserable, éAcwds, ol«rpds 
mistake, auaprdyw 
(8b.), Guaprla 
mock, éyyeAay (d.) 
moderate, uérpios 
modest, oéppwr, wérpios 
modesty, perpidrns, aidds 
moment, in a moment, ev@vs 
for a moment, éAlyor 71, Bpaxu 


Tt 
money, tle se 


month, phy (m.) 
monument, pynuetoy 
more, wAéoy, waAAOY 

(adj. ), wAéor 

the more, fey... roootTe. . 
moreover, ka) 5} xal, cal why wal 
most, wAcitoros 

for the most part, ds éxi rd word 
motionless, a«lynros 
mountain, Spos oe 
mourning [black dress] 
mouth, ordue (n.) 
move, Kivéw, peOlornut a) 

to anger, etc., xablornpus eis 
moved, be (use words of fear, 

anger, etc.) 

multitude, rA7Oo0s, n. BxAos 
murder, povetw, dwoxrelyw 
music, povouch 

-al, -xés 


musician, «ds 
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mutiny, ordois 
mutual, xpbs dAAfAous 


N 


naked, yupvds 
name, dyoua (n.) [fame 
(vb.), évonalw, rarew 
named, ovduarit, kadovmevos 
narrative, ni0os, Adyos 
narrow, cTevds 
naturally (with adj.), ¢ice: 
(= as was natural), 54, or ws 
eixds 
nature, pvois 
near, wéAas, eyyts (g.) 
nearly, cxeddv, udvoy ob 
necessary, dvaykaios 
(sb.), ra émirhdera 
it is necessary, ayvdynn, dei, 


necessity, avdryin 
need, Séoua:, or use Se? 
no need, ovdty det 
needle, Beadvn 
neglect, dArywpéw (g.), &uer@ (g.) 
negotiate, doa 
neighbour, 6 xAnolov 
neitber, obSérepos (yn5-) 
.. nor, obre . . ote 
new, Kawds, véos 
next day, rij borepalg 
night, wit 
NO, ov wavy, o8, Hxiora. § 188. 
say no, od @npl, &rapvodpa 
noble (in birth), eyerhs 
nocturnal, vunrepivds 
noise, Wépos 
none, ovdels (u7d-) 
the more, obdéy wadAov 
nonsense, Ajjpos, pAvapla 
to talk nonsense, Anpecs 
nor, ob3€ (undé) 
again, o03¢ why 
north, Bopéas 
northern, xpbs Bopéay 
nose, pes 
notable, rAewds, evddnimos 
noted, érlonpos, yydpiuos 
notice, yryvionw, aleOdyopa 
(attend), xposéxew voiv 
now (time), viv 
(particle), 3¢ 
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nuisance (often with adj.), 3ucxephs 
, éwaxOhs, or verb [hate] 

num er, dprOuds 

numerous [many | 


‘ one another, BAAnAoL 
by one, xaO’ éxacroy 
only, pdvov (adj. -os) 
open (a book), éeAlocew 
(door, eto.), dvolyw 
oppose (intr.), A nas 
opportunity, xapds 
he took first opportunity, use 
oak, dpis (f.) 


| 
1 
érel xpiroy édivaro 
obey, welOopas (d. I have fine opportunity, «ards 
E 
| 


O 


obligation, use xapwy Exeuw, or éwaveiy Exet por, or wapéxe: 
oblige [compel | oppress, Bapiyw, wid(w 

obliged (indebted), dpelrw the oppressed, of radrarxwpob. 
observe [say] [see] [look] pevot 

obstinate, dusrePhs oracle, xpnorhpioy 


obstruct, ‘ewdbwe order (sb.), « pos [command ] 
obtain, xrdoya, AapBdew, rvyxdow (vb.), Kercdeo 
(gen. ), komt Copan in order (successively), épetis 


occasion, on that occasion, rére 
on another occasion, brrore 
to occasion, mapéxa 
occupy, Karéxeuv 
occur (befall), yfyveoGa 
(thin wi use Bovrciw, diavoeciabas, 


in order to, tva, ds, etc. 
orderly, kéoptos 
ordinary [usual] 

(poor), paiAos, pox Onpds 
ornament, kéopos 
other, &AAos 

(of two), Erepos 

the other day, xp¢ny 
otherwise, e/ 3¢ uh, BAAws 


off, in mre , aro-, ex-, &c. 
offence, dpaprla, dudprnua 


offend, Avwreiy, és opyiy Katiordvas ought, det, xph 
offensive, wixpds, Bapis, éraxOi,s outrage (vb.), ddiucéw, doedryed, 
offer, pres. and imp. of BfScomt, or dBpl ew 

‘say one will give,’ or wapéxya. (sb.), BBprs 


(make offer), often és Adyous 
éAdeiy, or use érayyéAAopuai, 
Soaanaerd 

office, dpxh 

official (sb.), kpxay of dv rérc 

often, woAAd«is 


outrageous, dvadhs 
outside, tw (g. 
on the outside, Ta Etwley 
over (ended), reAeurdw 
all over (prep.), often use was 
Overcome, xpaTeiv 


oil, ZAaoy overjoyed, Tepixaphs 
(vb.), drAclpeo@ar (oneself) overpower, Kpareiy, xaraorpéyacbu 
old, rarads overtake, xararauBdyw, pbdvw 
man, yépw overtures (make), érucnpuxevopa: 


woman, pais 

in old times, rdAcu 

grow old, ynpdone 

how old, three years old, whoa, | 


overwhelm, «ar. 
owe, bpelrw 
owner, Seowdrns, 5 eexTnuevos 


rpla, trn yeyoves 
oligarch, sy Abyapxos P 
“J, Odryapxia 
be under oligarchy, déAryap- pain, d3tvn, bAyos 
x ¢opas alace, i aaa 


once, woré (enc.) 
(only once), rag 
at once, eb@ds 
one, ds 


pale, axpds 

pardon, kuyyvdun 
(vb.), guyyeyvdone 

parliament, é«sAnjats 


pa—po) 


part, uépos 
it is the part of, Yor: (gen.) 
with [give, sell] 
partake, weréxw 
particular, often els ris, or 6 pdAwra 
particularly, wdyv, opddpa, udrcora 
party-spirit, fps: party, rrdous 
pass (get before), 0dyw, dpduy 
wpodaBeiy 
by, magiévas 
On, wapiévas, wporévas, wmapeAdeiy 
passage, wxdpos 
passionate, dtis, dupoedhs 
past (prep.), wapd 
pay (generally), arodldwu 
teste Slanv 5ldapu 
sean picbdy = &wodovva, 


w 
taxes), TeAdw 
sb.), mirOds 
peasant, &ypoixos, abroupyds 
pebble, Aléos 
peevish, SuakoAos 
penalty, dfn, (nula 
people (subjects), 1d wAqOos, of 
dpxdpuevor 
(persons), &vOpwmrot, moAAol 
perceive, aic@dvoua, yryvdoKe 
perfect, réAcios 
perfectly, wdvu, opddpa 
perfidy, awarh, mpodocta 
perfidious, &moros, xpodérns 
perhaps, tows 
peril, «lvduvos 
be in peril, néAAw, evduvedw 
perish, ardAAupa, drobvhonw 
perjure (oneself), émsopiéw 
perjury, émopxla 
permit, édw émirpérw 
perplex, és dwoplay xabiordvas 
perplexed, &ropos, duhyavos 
be, dropéw 
perplexity, awopla 
persevere, éunéevew, wh waterOa 
persist, diioxupl(ouc 
person [man | 
persuade, selOw 
persuasive, mOayds 
perusal, avdyvwois 
pestilence, ydaos 
philosopher, p:Adcodos 
philosophize, p:Arccopéw 
philosophy, procudla 
physician, larpds 
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piece, wépos, udptoy 
piety, ebodBea 
pillage, wop8éw, aprd(os 
pine, reden 
pious, evoeBhs 
pit, dpvypa 
pitch (camp), orparoredeveodu 
pitiless, »nAehs, Blaos 
pity, éAeos, oliros 
(vb.), dAcéw, oiteriCw 
a pity if, devdy «i 
place, rézos 
to take place, ylyvouc 
to give place, wapaxwpety (d.) 
(vb.), Yornut, rlOnut (comp.) 
plague, vdeos (£.) 
plain (manifest), djAes, pavepds 
(sb.), medfov 
plaintive, olxrpds 
plan, BovAh, unxavh, éxlyoa 
plant, gurdy 
(vb.), puredw, rlOnuus 
plausible, ebxperfs, riBavds 
play, ral(w 
(lyre), see lyre 
plead, éroAcyéopuas 


say, ask] 
le tuvfryopos 
pleasant, #5Us, reprvds 
please, dpéoresv 

be pleased, #Sopa: 
pleasure, 7504 

tuke pleasure, xalpw 
pledge (faith), éyyuepa 
plot, ér:Bovah 

(b.); éx:Bovrebw (d.) 
plunder, Aela 

(vb.), avadw, AntCouas 
plunged, be, éuxlrrw, ésxlarw 
poet, ronrhs 
poetic, ronrinds 
poetry, wolnois 

art of poetry, 4 woinrich 
point (sb.), dxuh, aixuh 

(vb.), Selxvups, Snrdw 
poison, pdpyaxoy 

to poison, dapudey d&roxrelyw 
poke, xevréw 

» TKONTH 

policy, 7d émirfdeorv 
polite, doreios, xapiels 
politely, xpgws, mpatrata 
political, woartinds 
poor, wévys 
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poor (pitiable), ourpds, érewds 
mean), Pavdos, uoxOnpds 
popular, 8nporixds 
popular faction, 4 dios 
assembly, éxxAnola 
portion, pépos (n.) 
possess, «éxrnpas, Exo 
possession, aria 
possible, duvards, ofds re 
as much as possible, és rAcio- 


tov, 87: wre 

as badly as _ possible, ds 
xdxuorra 

as great as possible, ds 


peyioros 
posterity, of uéAAovtes, of éxvyerduevor 
pour, xé# (comp.) 
power, kpdros, Sivayus 
powerful, uéyas, xparepds, irxupds 
practise, doxéw, werer 
practice, meAéry ; 
praise, éravéw 
(sb.), Fxawvos 
praiseworthy, Savudoros, éwauverds 
pray, alréw, Aurapéw 
precaution, ebAdBeu, rpdvora 
take precaution, wapackeud (a, 
ebAaBeiocba, xpdvo.ay Exew 
precious, tluos, moAureAts 
precise, dxpsBhs 
prefer, mpoaipetoOau, 0€Aw, BovAomuat 
prejudice, dppootrvn, 4BeArepla[ folly] 
prepare, wapaoKxevd(w 
prepared, €roiuos 
prescribe, ceredw 
prescribed, be, eYpnuas 
presence, rapovola 
in the presence, use wapéy 
into the presence, mpés 
present, be, wapeiva: 
(vb.) je in], mapéxw 
Selivups 


(vb.) [give] 
the present .. ., 6 vir 
presently, abrixa, raxd 
press, mié(w 
(metaph.), Aswapa 
presume, uéya ppovéw (be proud) 
pretend, xposwo:douca, often Aéya, 


pretext, xpépacis 
on the pretext, rpopaci(duevos, 
or &s 
prevail on, welOw 
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prevent, KwAdw 
previous, xpérepos 
price, Th 
pride, 5Bpis 
oneself, néya ppova 
priest, iepeds 
prince, Baorveds 
prison, Secperhpiov 
prisoner, derudrns, Sedencves 
private, i:os 
(man), id:erns 
privilege, tinh 
prize, &6Aov 
(vb.), wept woAAOv woretoOas 
probable, eixés (neut.) 
proceed, wpdeuus, Epxoput 
procession, wou 
walk in procession, wouweves 
proclaim, xpornptcow 
produce, rapdyw, xapéxw 
(evidence), wapéx oma 
profess, éwayyéAAopau 
(see pretend) 
profession, réxv7 
(make profession), use profess 
profit, xépdos, dpeAta 
prohibit, ob édw 
project, éxlvoia, BovAcuna 
have a project, pyxavacal 1, 
etc. 
promise, tmoyxvéouas 
proof, rexuhprov 
property, xphuara, ra dvta 
prophet, udyris 
propose [ask] 
prosecute (war), %xecBa:, AaBéobu 


g. 
protect, od(@, dudve 
protest, Sewdy woetaba, oxerAd (co 
protrude, éxorijvas: 
proud, peyardppwr, veuyds . 
be proud, péya gpovéw, cep- 


voles 
prove, émidelxvuu:, dropalyw 
proverb, rapoiula 
provide, wapackeud(w, wapéxov 
for, Gepawedw, Bovrcvew wepl 
oneself with, mapacxevd(e, 
wopl (co 
- [take care of] émpedodpas 
province, &pxh, xépa 
provocation (to suffer), 4duceio@a, 
nwabecy 
prudence, cw¢portvn 


pr—re] 
prudent, cddpwy 
be prudent, cwppovdw 
public, Snyders 
publicly, dyuoola, és roy S7juov 
pull, ZAcw 
out, éfapéw 
punish, xord(w, dlknv AaBetv xapd (g.) 
punishment, (nula 
purchase, @vdopat, dyopdouct 
purpose, Bovah, didvora 
on purpose, éxlrndes 
for the very purpose, 3: adrd 
Tovro iva 
pursue, didnw 
push, &Odw 
put, rlOnys 
off, avaBdAAopa: 
on, wepiBdrAAcoOat 
up, xablornus, Sped@ 
putrid, campés 
pyramid, wupauls, f. 


Q 


quality, use oles, &e. 
quantity, use 80s, &c. 
quarrel, @x6pa, Epis 
(vb.), épigw, diapépomas, dupio- 
Byrw 


queen, Bactrca 
quell, ravew, vixay, xaréxew 
question, épérnua 
ask question, épwrdw 
quick, raxds 
(adv.), -€ws 
witted, ayylvous 
quiet, fovxos 
(be), jouxdCew 
quietly, jovxws, hpéua 
quite, xdvu, opddpa, 7d wapdrav 


R 


rabble, UxAos 
race, Spduos, a&yav 
(vb.), Spduq StaptArAdouan 
(tribe), -yévos (n.) 
rail, Aodopéw 
raise, alpw (comp. ) 
(army), vAAE) @ 
rampart, telxioua 
range, tdoow 
rank (military), rdéis 


BIDG.G.P.] 
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rapid [quick] 
rash, Opaobds, doxerros 
rashly, drepioxérrws 
rate, at any rate, ye, your 
rather, “aAAovy, d:0v 
(somewhat), 71, petplws 
ravage, Snoty, réuvew 
reach (arrive) 
read, avayryvéonw 
ready, €roimos 
(with past part.), $n 
witted, ayxlvous 
reassure, rapabapo byes 
real, dAnOys 
reality, 7d By, % GAnQEa 
in reality, Epyy, Tq dyr1, dANOds 
really, rq dvte 
reason (ground), airla, 7d atrioy 
reasonable, ppdvimos, voty Exwy 
reasonably, eixérws 
rebel, use amroords, or &perrnKds 
(vb.), droorijva, émavaorivas 
rebuke, péupouat, Aodopeiv 
receive, 5¢xouc: (comp.), AauBdrw 
recently, veworl, apriws 
recess, puxés 
recognize, dvayiyraokw 
reconcile, fyvaAAdoow 
reconciliation, gyvaAAayh 
reconnoitre, ériskowG@, Or use Karo 
Oday 
recover (illness), &raAAayiva: 
(property), avaroulloucs 
red, épupds 
redeem, éxAvw, co(w 
redress (remove), dpap® 
cure), detoOat, itobas 
rid), &éwaAAdoow 
reduce (a town), éAciv, raplorraaba 
(to a state), xadiordvas eis 
refer, dvapépew 
reflect (on plans), BovAedoucu 
(on facts), év@updopa: 
refresh (oneself), dvamrvew 
refuse, otk é@éAey, often of dnu 
when fut. 
refute, éferaéyyxew 
regard (lit.), BAérew, oxomrety 
(met.), woreto Oat, ofopas, xplyw 
regret, merauéAe:, merayvavat 
reign, Basiiebw, Epxw 
reject, drwhéw, often ob OéAw 
relate, éfpydoun, Aédyw, awyyéAAw, 
Sif eu 
S 
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relate, it relates to, for: wepl 
relation, fvyyerts 
release, dwadkAdoow, cdevdepdw, aplnur 
“ relieve, &warAdoow 
elp] duiva:, wpedrciy 
religion, evoéBea 
religious, edaeBfs 
relish, @:AG, fiona, or use dpéorw 
rely on, réwo.8a 
remain, péve 
remainder, Ao:rds (Erepos) 
remarkable, @avudoros, &roros, dewds 
remarkably, opddpa, wdvv 
remedy, pdpyaxoy, unxarh 
(vb.), idopos, dx éouas 
remember, uéusnpat, uynwovedo 
remit, dplnus 
remonstrate, Sewdv woreioOa, dyavar- 
rely, airiac0a 
remove, &paipéw, exBdrAAw 
rend off, &roox!(w 
renowned [famous] 
repair, dvavedw, dxeduat 
repast, deirvoy 
repay, &xodovya: 
(a person), duelBopos 
repeat, ad@is Aéyew 
(say often), Opvrdw, duvéw 
repeated, woAds 
repeatedly, woAAdais 
repent, merauéAct, peravoéa 
reply, dwroxplyopat 
repress, Katéxw 
repulse, use oparjvar 
reputation, étfwpa 
request (vb.), d&idw, altéw 
require, Séoua:; or use det 
rescue, oofew 
resemblance, duodrns 
resemble [be like] 


resent, dpylfoua, &xPouat 

reside, évoixéw P ~ 
resign, wapadoiva:, mpotnut 
resignation (in trouble} , use dropéva, 


avéxopa 
resist, dudvouas, dvOloracbas 
resolve, Siavoovpat, BovAetw, often 
Sores 
resolved, péAAwy, BeBovrcupévos 
resort, porrdw 
(to plan), tpéwecO@c xpés 
resources, Ta drdpxovra | 
respect, oéBw 
(sb.), aloxdvn 
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fre—ru 


respectable, émieuchs, oxoudaios 
respecting, wept 
rest [remainder 
go to rest, avamavouot, coiudouat 
restore [repay 
[put back], abfs xabiordvas 
(reconstitute), avop@dw 
restrain, catéxw, axéxw, kwrAtw 
result, 7d réAos, Td yerduevoy 
the result was, tuvéBy dorre 
retire, dvaxwpéw, arépyonou 
retreat, dvaxwpéw 
sb.), avaxdpnors 
lace of retreat), xarapuyh 
return, fiw, dvépxoua, or use ‘again’ 
revenge, Tiwpla 
(vb.), TepswpetoOar « 
revive, dvarvéw, dvaBidvas 
revolution (to make), vewrepi(ew 
reward, dépov 
to reward, xdpiv arodovva 
rich, rAotowos 
to be rich, wAouréw 
riches, wAovros 
rid, get rid of, awadAAdoverOu 
ride, irxetw, ératyw 
ridiculous, yeAotos, karayéAacros 
right, 6p0ds, d{xa:os 
set right, d:0p0a 
-hand, defid 
ring, daxrvAs 
rise, dyaorjvas 
against, érayacrivas 
rivalry, piAotiula 
river, rorauds 
road, 53ds (£.) 
rob, avadw, dpaipéw 
robber, xKAéwrrys 
robe, wérAos, iudrioy 
rock, wérpa 
rogue, wovnpds, KAéwrns, pévat 
roguery, ararh, wovnpla 
rope, owdproyv, kdAws (m.) 
rose, fddos (f.) 
rough, rpaxvs 
(manner), &ypouos 
roughness, &yporkla 
round (adv.), wep}, in comp. 
rout, és ouvyhy xablorrnpt 
route, d3ds (f.) . 
royal, e.os 
ruin (vb.), dwdAAups, Scapbelpa 
(sb.), €&bAcia, SiapBopd, CreOpos 
(be ruined) &xéAwAa, ardAAvpan 


~- 


ru—sh] 


rule, &pyecw 
(box 
ruler, &pxwy, Seanérns 
run, tpéxw : 
away, dmod:dpackw 
rush, tpéxw, époua, etc. 
rustic, &ypoicos 


sacred, &yios, lepds 
ieey abo 
(sb.), 6vola 
to sacrifice (metaphor), mpolyus 
sacrilege soommle), doreBéw 
sad, oixrpds 
sack, dpwd(w, ropbdw 
safe, doparts, ogs 
sail, rrdw 


sake, for sake of, tvera 
salute, dowd Comat 
same, 6 abrds 
as, use dat., also see du0- (comp.) 
sanction, cvvavéw 
sanctity, ayidrns 
sane, tudpwy 
satisfaction (legal), dfien 
satisfied, to be, use apéoxew 
savage, BdpBapos, &ypios 
save, o¢(w (comp.) 
scarcely, udris 
scattered (troops), Sieorappyévor 
school (met.) &yéyv 
scruple, to, éroxvéw 
sea, OdrAacoa 
seal, oppayls 
(vb.) oppayl(co 
search, (yréw 
seated, to be, xd@nuas 
secede, dxogriiva: 
secession, &rdéaracis 
second, Sebrepos 
(of two), érepos 
secretly, xpida, AdOpa, often use 
AavOdree 


secure [safe | 
(vb.), dc 

security, dopdrcia 

sedition, ordois 

800, dpdeo 

seek, (rdw 
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seem, Sorety, palyerOau 
seize, AauBavw, aipéw (comp.) 
(opportunity), xpijoa 
select, aipéopas 
self-willed, ab@adzs 
sell, rwréw, dwoddc0a: 
senate, Bova‘ 
senator, BovAeurhs 
send, wéuxw (comp.) 
for, perawéuwouc 
sensible, ppdéviuos, tuverds 
senseless, ayénros 
separate, ywplw 
separately, ywpls, nab’ Exarros 
serious (opp. jest), orovdaios 
servant, oixérns [slave] 
serve, drnpereiy 
(soldier), orpareverOau 
service, Geparelta, 
(favour), ebepyecta — 
do aservice, dperd, Spércius 
mapéexw 
servile, SodAcos, SovAonperths 
set, lornu, rlOnus 
up, Kabiornus 
upon, ér:0éoBat 
settled, it is, Soxe?, 5€onTa: 
several, roAds 
severe, oxAnpds, ads 
(pain), dewds 
severely, loxupas, opddoa 
shake, rwdcow, xuvdw 
shame, aidds, aloxvvn 
a shame, aicypdy, dewdy, rxér- 
Atov 
put to shame, alcxive 
shameful, aicypds 
shameless, dva:dhs 
shamelessness, dvafdeia 
shape, mopph 
shapeless, &uoppes 
share, po:pa, népos a 
(vb.), peréxw (g. 


‘ahaep (lit.), d&ds 


(met.), copds 
shave, fupéw, xelpo 
shelter, xatapuyh 
shew, Sdefxvups 
off, éxidelevupe 
shield, dowls (f.) 
shift, dwarh, unxavh 
ship, vais, wAotov 
shocking, dewds, doeAyhs 
shoot, togebw, &roxrelyw, Tpavparl cw 
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shore, “vii, aly:aAds 
short, Bpaxis 

in short time, rdxya, rdxos 
should (ought), de? 


shudder, pryéw 
shut, xAelw (comp.) 
sick, voowy 

be sick, voode 
sickness, vécos 
side (in discussion), yvdun 

by side of, xapa (d.) 

take side of, ppovety ra Tov 
signal, onpeioy 

give signal, onualyw 
silence, ne a 

in silence, ory} 
silent, e:away 

be silent, orydw, crordes 
silver, &pryupos 

(adj.), apyupois 
simple, axAous 
simply, &rA@s, udvov 
simultaneously, dua 
singular, Qavpdowws, dewvds 
siniste fo. ne ; 

ook), oxvd $ 

sir, & &vOpwre ae 

my good sir, d’ray . 
sire, 6 BaciAed, otc. 
sister, ddeAgh 
sit, edOnuct (comp.) 
situated, reluevos 
situation, Oéo1s (or use xwplov) 
skilful, copds, émorhuwv 

(adv.), copas 
skill, réxvn 
slack Wb), xardev 

(sb.), &pesucvos 
cee et 
slay (ki 
sleep, dxvos 

(vb.), e838, 1ad- 
slightly, uixpdy rs 
sloth, &pyla, bgduula 
slothful, p¢éuuos 
slothfulness, paduula 
smear, dAelow, xplw 
smell (intr.), 5¢« 

(tr.), d0@palvouas 
smile, yeAdw, perdido 
snail, Dut 


nT 


much, Togovros 
much (adv.), rorovroy 
not so much. . as, ov uaAAoyv. . F 
sober (mind), oappwy 
sobriety, cwppoovvn 
soil, 77 
soldier, orpariérns 
solemn, vepyds 
solemnity, oeuyérns 
some, &:08 
.. others, of uév . . of t€ 
-times, évidre 
-what, perplws, 71 
son, mais 
soon, Taxa, ob 3d paxpod, Taxdws 
how soonP évrbs récov xpdévou 
soothe, Gapodve, rapayvOod wos 
soothsayer, pudyris 
sophist, copiorhs 
sorrow, &Ayos, Aurh 
(vb.), dAyéw, Bapéws pépw, xa- 
Aeras pépw 
sorry, be, dryéw 
sort, what, wotos 
all sort, rayrotos 
common sort, rAn@os 
soul, yux4 
spare, pelSouat (g.) 
sparing, Peidwrds, pavAos, pérpeos 
speak, Adyw 
speaker, pirwp, Snurydpos 
spectacle, Oda 
spectator, Oearhs, rapdy 
speech, Adyos 
spend, dvarlonw 
spirit, rvetua, Wuxh 
splendid, Aaunpds, xadds, wodvreAts 
-ly, xdAAora 
spoil, cvAdw 
(sb.), Aela 
sport, wal(w 
spot, réros 
spring (vb.), ylyverOu 
eap |, wndde 
Spy, Kardorowos 
squander, dvaAlonw 
stab, droapd (w 
stag, ZAapos 
staircase, xAijuat (m.) 
standard, onueiov 


| start, dpudoua 


(fright), écrAayhvu 


st—te] 


starved, to be, rewdw 
state [condition | 
(political), rdAis 
(fortunes), mpdypara 
statue, &yaApa 
stay, wévo 
(tr.), Karéx 
ateal, eAerre 
steep, xposdyrns 
steward, taulas 
stick to, wposéxouce 
still (adv.), Sums 
adv. of time), @: 
with comparatives), &: 
adj.), fovxos 
stingy, aloxpoxepdijs 
stomach, rola, yaorhp (f.) 
stone, Aléos 
stop (tr.), abo 
(intr.), wadopas 
put a stop, mavew, kwriw 
storm, xemayv 
straight, dp0ds 
adv.), eb0b, ebOts 
strange, Sevds, Oavyarrds 
stranger, gévos 
stretch, telyw 
strike, wAfoow, mardoow 
strong, lo-xupds 
study, diackoréw, pavOdyw 
earn |, MeAeTdw 
stumble, xpoontalw 
stupid, duatys, 4BéArepus 
subject, 6 dpxduevos 
[thing], mpayna 
submit to, avéxer0a 
suburb, xpoacreiov 
succeed, xarop0dw, ebruxéw 
success, eTuxia 
successful, ebruxifs 
successively, épetiis 
such, rowodros, roidsde 
sudden, raxvs, axposddenros 
suffer, rdoxw 
[allow], édw, meptideiy 
from (disease), vooety 
from (person), ToAAd wabelv bard 
suffice, dpxéw 
sufficient, ixavds 
to be sufficient, dpxéw 
suicide, to commit, éaurdy Bidfeo Pax 
suit, dln 
sulky, ddsxodAos, Tpaxes 
sullen, cxvOpwrds, SUsKoAos 


— 
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sum, of money, apytpiov 
summon, xaréw 

(legal), wposxadciobas 
sun, #Asos 
superintend, érmercduas 
superior [better ] 

be superior, d:iapépw (g.) 
suppliant, ixérns 

be a suppliant, ixeredw 
supply, rapackevd(w, mapéxw 
support, pépw 

maintain], rpépw 

interest), arediw, &udvw 
suppose [think] 
supreme, xpdrioros, xpeloowy 

to be supreme, xparéw 
sure, cagnfs 

I am sure, olda capas 

I am sure to, uéAAw 
surpass, vucdeo 
surprise [astonish ] 

(military), &xposdéxnrov AaBeiv 
suspect, drowrretw 
suspected, drorros 
suspicion, dropla 
swear, Surv 
sweat, idpas 
swim, véw 


sword, {pos (n.) 


T 


table, tpdre(a 
tablet, 5€Aros (£.) 
tail, «¢épros 
take, aipéw (comp.) 
[bring], uyw, pépa 
take to (a course), tpawéoOa xpés, 
xeobas 
tale, uv0os, Adyos 
talent, rdAavroy 
(mental), gdveors 
talk, diardyopa 
tall, waxpds 
task, Epyor 
tax, pdpos 
teach, d:ddoxnw 
tedious, sxoAaios, 8a cK 0AR 
tell, A€yw, ayyéArw, 5nrw 
temple, fepdv 


tend, Oepareiw 
tenderly ebvoixas, evpevas 
tent, oxnvh 
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terms, on these, éx) rovrois 
in such terms, ofrw, or use 


Aéyo 
krrible, terrific, devds 
terror, déos, pdBos 


thanks, xdpis 
(vb.), paid eiSdéva, Exew, éwas- 
véw 


theft, xAduua, xAow} 
then, Tore 
(therefore) ody, rolyuy 
there, éxe? 
motion), éxeioe 
m there, éxeiev 
-upon, évraiéa 
-fore, Tolyuy 
thief, ddp (m.), xArAérrns 
thing, often sb. omitted, xpayue, 


xXpHua 
think, ofozas, Soxe? (imp.) 
(absolutely), évOuudopa, vodw 
of doing, év vg Zxew, diavootuc 
(estimate), voul(w, fryodpac 
third, rpfros 
thirst, aie 
thirty, rpidxovra 
thousand, zpisptpios 
though. § 94. 
as though, és with part. 
thousand, xtAso: 
threaten, dre:Adw 
throw, plortea, BdAAw 
thwart, ayriorijiva:, xwrAvw 
(perplex), és &xoplay kafiordyat, 
Tapdocew 
thwarted, dxopay 
tide, 6dAacca 
tidings, &yyeAos 
hear tidings, ruvOdvopos 
bring tidings, &yyéAAw 
tie, déw 
round, wepidéw 
tight, odvrovos 
till, péxpr (g-) 
(vb.) wovety, épyd(opcs, yewpyeiv 
time (point), napds 
space), xpdvos 
many times), woAAdxis 
two, , four .... times), 
ds, rpls, rerpdais, wevrduis, 
etc 


(second, third .... time), 8et- 
tepoy, tplrov, réraproy 
timely, év xaip@, nafpios 
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timid, poBepds, dards 
tired, be, kduyw, dweipnedvas. 
to-day, ovjuepor 
alms 
ogether, (cvy- in comp.), duod, dua 
hear Aw p-), duos, &p 
to-morrow, afpioy 
pa aid, Alay 
» €pyavca 
top, &xun, Kopuph 
on the top, often ‘abovo,’ or 
éxf in comp. 
on the top of the hill, éx’ &xpe 
T@ Bpe 
touch, drrecOa: (g.) 
tower, répyos 
town, wdéAus 
tract (of land), use roAA% 
trample, ratawardw 
transgress, ¥ yoo 
trap (met.), 3dA0s, unxavh 
travel, Badl(w, wopebopat, wAardopat, 
58orwopeeo 
traveller, d3ofropos 
treachery, xpodocla 
treacherous, &moros, xpodorns 
be treacherous, xpodotvel twa, 
amrardes 
tread on, raréw 
treasure, KT7Ka 
treat (physical), Qepawredw 
(negotiate), és Adyous éAGew 
tree, dévdpov 
tremble, rpéw, dppwdde, tpopéw 
trial, aydy 
(to be on a), pevyw 
tribe, vos (n.), dios 
tribunal, d:caorpioy 
tribute, @dpos 
triumphant, d&yarAduevos, weptxapis 
troops, orpari@ras 
trouble, révos 
(grief), dayos, raxdy 
give trouble to, apdyuata wapé- 


xew 
take trouble about, orovdhy 
mwoveoOat 
true, dAnO1s 
in good truth, ds aAnOés 
trumpet, odamryé 
trust, weroibdévas 
truth. &A7@ea 
in good truth, ds dAnOes 
try, weipdopas 


tr—vi] 


try (judicial), xplyw, ducd¢w 
turn, tpérw, orpépe 
in turn, épetijs 
to turn to (intr.), rpéweoOau és 
out moore) yyvopu, &roBalys, 
coup Balye 
round, weprorpépec bau 
turret, wupyldioy 
twelve, Suddexa 
twenty elxoo: 
twins, df8upor 
two, 360 
in two (with verbs), 3:a- 
tyrannical, rvpayyixds, Blaos 


tyrant, ripayvos 
U 


ugly, aloxpés 
able: aduvaros, oby olds re 
unaccustomed, &nOr}s 
unanimously, Kow7 
uncertain, dcagis, &SnAos, dordé- 
pnros, apadepds 
undergo, mdoxw 
understand, fury 
undertake, ém:xeipa, éyxeiplCoua: 
undervalue, xarappovew 
undress (tr.), dmodvw 
(intr.), drodter Oa 
unexpected, dmposddéxntos, xapddotos 
unfit, darpemrhs 
for, dvdgios, &xpnoros 
unfortunate, dvoruyxhs 
was so unfortunate as to, often 
rixn Til 
unflinching, arpopdoicros 
unguarded, apbAarros 
unhappy, caxodaluwr 
unhappily [in relating events], 
often only rvyxdvw 
unjust, &3ucos 
ess, ef uj, wAy 
unobserved, use AavOdye 
unpleasant, dndhs, Auenpds 
unsteady, &8¢Baos 
untie, Atw 
untrustworthy, &moros 
untrustworthiness, émiorla 
unwell, xaxdés Exov 
to be unwell, vocéw, Kakds 
Siaxeio Oat 
up, dvd in comp. 
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upbraid, AoSopeiy, péyw 
upside down, to turn, dvarrpépw 
rn down, dveorrpayudvos 
urge [bid, pray, press] 
use, xpela 
(it is no use), obdty dperdt 
(vb.), xpapecu 
used to, e¥w0a 
useful, Xptiowos, wpéAiuos 
useless, dxpetos 
usher, byw, réurw 
usual, elwOds 
as usual, ds bbe, &. 
than usual, rot elwOdros 
usually, woAAdeis, or use elw0a 
utmost, oxaros, xoAts 
with Pag utmoss —, super. 
v. 


Vv . 


Vain, wdraios 

[conceited] 

in vain, pdérry 

vainly, udrny 
value, rir} 
valuable, riusos, woAAod &ktos 
vanquish [conquer], vucdw 
various, roAvs, wayrotos 
vehemently, opddpa 
veil, xpoxdAuuua, Kadtrrpa 
venture, TroAudw, xivduveio 
very, Alay, opddpa 
vessel, &yyos, a&yyeiov 

(ship), vats, wAofoy 
vestibule, ra mpé0upa 
vex, Auréw 
viands, 72 ofria 
vicissitude, peraBor} 
victorious, xpeloowy 

be victorious, vixdw, Kparéeo 
vidette,°onxords 
Vie, GmuAAdopnat 
vigilant, use puAdrropa, etc. 
vigour, xpdros, Bia, cOdvos 
village, noun 
villager, xwurrns 
vindicate (conduct), &xoAcyeioOa 
vineyard, dumreAay 
violence, Bla 

do violence to, Bid(owas 
violent, Blasos, xaAends 

violently, Bialws 
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violent (desire), dféws, xparepds, | wealth, wAodros, xphyara 
opddpa wealthy, wAodvcios 
virtue, dperi be wealthy, xAourdw 
visit, ésépyopas weapons, SxAa 
voice, pwr} wear (dress), popéw 
voluntary, éxiv, éxodoros weariness, «dros 
vomit, éienéw weary, be, xduyw, édwoxdpre, 
vote, Wnolopas aweipnévas 
(sb.), Wijpos (£.) weight, Bdpos (n.) 
vow, ebxh weighty, to be, road duvacGat 
voyage, wAous welcome, dowd(opa: 
vb.), wAdw well (adv.), 3, naAds 
be well, «8 yew 
do well, «8 xpdocew 
WwW well disposed, xpnords, éxreichs 
what? rls (Sor1s oblique), cf 

Wages, micbds (kind), wotos 
waggon, duata -ever, Saris, ds dy 
wail, d3dpoua when ? xére [conj.] : 
wait, uévw, Tepiueve (a.) whence ? wdéev, etc, 
walk, Bad{(e where? rod (ob dxov) 


past, wapépxoua:, ofxopas 
wall, refxos (n. 
wallet, wijpa, OvAaKos 
wander, rAaydop.at 
want, Séoua: (g.) bins, 
be wanting, Se? (g.), éAAclwew 
wanting, éAAs/}s 
war, woAepos 
make war, rovcuéw 
declare war, katayyéAAew wére- 


pov 
ward off, puAdgverOa, &udverba 
warrior, orpariérns, aviip 
waste [lay waste], pdw réurw 
-time, d:aTpiBw 
watch, puAat 
(vb.), puAdcow, rnpéw 
water, S8wp (n.) 
Wave, Kia, 
way, 685¢s (f.) 
(manner), rpéros 
in what way, és [so ds, 82s, 
ottws] 
in the way, éuroddév 
out of the way, éxroddép 
to make way (advance), xpa- 


vas 
to make way (yield), efw 
ways, in other ways, Td &AAa, 
ws 
in many ways, kard roAAa 
weak, doGerts, paiAos 
be weak, dc0evdw 


to P wot (of 8x01) ° 
from, wd@ev (80ev, d4d0ev) 
whether, wérepoy, éxérepoy, ef 
which (rel.), ds 
(interrog.), rérepos 
whichever, dors 
(of two), éaérepos 
while [see conjunctions] 
while (sb.), xpdvos 
for a while, xpdvov trwd 
whim, use eixf, or mapds ova 
whit, not a, ovdéy 
white, Aeuids 
whither, wot 
Para Sra, of 
who (int.), ris, Soris (oblique) 
(rel.), 8s 
-ever, doris 
whole, was, ciuras 
on the whole, as éx) +d road 
wicked, xards, pox Onpds, &8txos 
widow, xfpa 
ife, yur} 
will [testament], d:a6sfnn 
vb.), BobAopa:, Siavooduqu 
willing, be, 0éAw 
Win, vixdeo 
wine, olvos 
wisdom, gogla 
wise, sopds 
wish, wo0éw, Bovroma 
with [prep. ] 
withdraw, dméva, dmoxwpeiv 


wi—ze] 


within, %8or, tow 
without, gw, whey 
[prep.] _ 
(w. partic.), say ‘not’ 
witness, pdprus 
be a witness, paprupéw 
call to witness, uapripoua 
produce witness, mapéxopa 


wonder, data 
vb.), davyd (eo 
wonderful, davudowws 
wont, elw6a 
as (soldiers) are wont, ofa 3} 
(orpari@ras) 
wood, f¢Aoy 
forest |, Ax 
wooden, fdAivos 
word, Adyos 
work, wréyos 
(thing done), &pyor 
to work, épyd(oua, wovéw 
-man, épydrns, dnusoupyds 
world, yj 
worth, dper7 
usp adj.), &f:os 
worthless, patAos, uoxOnpds, obdevds 
Rios 
wound, tpavuari(w, réuyw 
(sb.), Tpatpua 
wreck, xaradves 
be wrecked, xaradiva:, d:ap- 
Oapiiva:, dwordaOat 


VOCABULARY. 265 


| wrench, oxdw (comp.) 


wretched, raxodaluwv, dustruyys 
write; npdjas ’ ux 
writing, ypag7j 
wrong, &dicos [see wicked ] 
(sb.) &3:xla (abstract) 
&dlienua (concrete) 
to do wrong, ad:xéw 
to be wrong, auaprdvw 
wrongfully, &3{xws 


Y 


year, evaurds 
yearly, xar” évavrdy (adv.) 
yes (se § 183), mdvu ye, padwra, 
obras exer 
yet, &r: [still] 
not yet, ofrw 
yield, rapadotvas 
young, véos 
be young, 7Baw 
youth (a), veavlas 
(abstract), vedrns, HBF 


Z3al, orovd1, mpoduula 
zealous, zpd@uyos 
to be zealous, wpodupetc@a 
orovdd (ew 
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